BBC  inquiry  into  funding  of  top  shows 


Hat  Trick’s  headquarters  in  the  West  End  ofLandon 

Television  company 

producing  comedy 
programme  Have  I Got  . 
News  For  You  faces 
questions  on  handling 
of  cost-sayings  after 
Guardian  investigation 


PenfeeO’PraiogimB-..  invited  BBC  to  andtt  company’s  books  Jimmy  Molville . . . creative  genius  behind  Hat  Trick 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


THE  BBC  has 
launched  an  urgent- 
inquiry  into  the  cor- 
poration’s financial 
relationship  with  Hat . 
Trick  Productions,  one  of 
Britain’s  most  prestigious  in-, 
dependent  television  compa- 


nies, which  mokes  a string  of 
StlCCesftlJ  shows,  including 

Have  I Got  News  For.  You  and 
Drop  The  Dead  Donkey: 

: HatTnU*.  which  is  credited 
with  .discovering,  contempo- 
rary comedy  talent  such  as 
Harry  Rnffeld  mid.  Clive  An- 
dexson.  win  - be  anftmted 
with  a senes  tfqiedfic  ques- 
tions by  accoantamts-ftcan  fire' 

. BBC.  •: 


- He  move  comes  at  a sensi- 
tive, time  for  the  BBC,  which 
is  stOl  smarting  from  hugely 
embarrassing  allegations  that 
one  - of  its-  senior  executives 
received  a personal  loan  from 
an  independent  production 
company.  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion that  Hat  Trick  is 
implicated. 

The  BBC;  investigation  is 
expected  to  .-focus  on  Hat 


Trick's  handling  of  cost-sav- 
ings from,  programmes  com- 
missioned by  the  BBC.  The  in- 
quiry will  also  examine 
whether  Hat  Trick  had  fall 
authority  to  switch  funds  be- 
tween programmes.  The  BBC 
confirmed  last  night  that  an 
inquiry  was  taking  place  in 
response  to  concerns  con- 
tained in  internal  documents 
seen  by  the. Guardian. 


A spokeswoman  said:  “You . 
have  put  several  serious  aBe- 1 
gations  to  us  about  Hat 
Trick's  financial  management 
of  a BBC-commissioned 
series,  which  of  course  we  are 
raising  with  them”. 

Denise  O'Donoghue,  a di- 
rector of  Hat  Trick  who 
helped  to  found  the  company 
in  IKS,  said  there  had  been 
no  financial  irregularities. 


She  said:  “There  are  a num- 
ber of  inaccuracies  and  sim- 
plifications [in  the  allega- 
tions]. 1 invite  the  BBC  to 
audit  our  books  at  their 
convenience.” 

She  said  all  money  saved 
from  the  budget  of  Have  I Got 
News  For  You  had  been  fully 
reconciled  with  the  BBC.  She 
denied  any  suggestion  that 
Hat  Trick  bad  switched  any 


money  between  programmes 
without  authority. 

Other  directors  include 
jimmy  Mulville,  regarded  as 
the  creative  genius  behind 
the  company,  Mary  Bell  and 
Geoffrey  Perkins.  They 
shared  salaries  of  £705,450  for 
the  last  financial  year.  The 
company  last  year  made  pre- 
tax profits  of  £403,703,  accord- 
ing to  latest  accounts  filed  in 
Companies  House. 

The  BBC  pays  Hat  Trick 
around  £1.2  million  a series 
for  Have  I Got  News  For  You, 
the  satirical  game  show 
which  is  one  of  the  company’s 
most  succesful  productions. 

Hat  Trick  pays  huge  sums 
for  top  stars  to  appear  on  the 
show,  although  they  are  con- 
tracted for  appearances  and  , 
have  no  Involvement  In  the  j 
running  of  the  company  or  its 

financial  affair?;  ' 

It  is  understood  that  its 
host,  Angus  Deayton,  earns 
£12,100  per  show  together' 
with  a weekly  “exclusivity” 
bonus  of  £4.290.  The  editor  of 
Private  Eye,  Tan  Hislop,  aian 
earns  aflat  programme  fee  of 
£12.100,  taking  his  series 
earnings  to  £96,800. 

Other  perks  include  indi- 
vidual clothing  allowances  of 
£4^00.  Other  popular  pro- 
grammes made  by  Hat  Trick 
include  Channel  4’s  Clive  An- 
derson Talks  Back,  which 
pays  the  former  lawyer 
£27,857  per  programme  with 
individual  appearance  fees  of 
£5,000  for  designated  “extra 
special  guests”. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that 
Mr  Deayton  or  any  of  the 
other  artists  employed  by  Hat 
Trick  are  either  aware  of  or 
involved  in  the  inquiries. 


Apart  from  these  expensive 
overheads,  however,  BBC  ac- 
countants are  understood  to 
be  keen  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  other  budget  expenses 
were  justified. 

Examples  include: 

□ Claims  for  an  extra ' £105- 
per-person  bonus  for  ordi- 
nary production  staff  for 
bank  holiday  working,  which 
has  not  been  generally  paid 
on  the  series.  It  is  understood 
that  although  Hat  Trick  was 
fully  refunded  for  one  can- 
celled programme  in  the  last 
series  of  Have  I Got  News  For 
You.  some  freelance  staff 
never  received  money  owing. 

Other  claims  in  the  pro- 
gramme budget  for  the  cur- 
rent series  include  provisions 
for  “voice-over  sessions"  and 
I “extras”  which  are  not  gener- 
ally used  in  the  making  of  the 
I series. 

□ 4n  examination  over 
whether  fixed  overhead  costs, 
payments  due  to  staff  which 
were  budgeted  for  commis- 
sioned programmes  were 
frilly  justified.  According  to  a 
letter  sent  to  the  independent 
finance  manager  erf  the  BBC, 
Jane  PJackett,  on  February 
20.  Hat  Trick  includes  Rich- 
ard Osman  as  one  of  the  pro- 
gramme's writers  on  Have  I 
Got  News  For  You  for  a daily 
fee  of  £250,  contracted  to  work 
two  days  a week. 

However,  Mr  Osman  does 
not  work  in  the  programme’s 
office  and  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  he  is  not  a regular 
writer  for  the  show,  concen- 
trating on  other  Hat  Trick 
work.  There  is  no  suggestion 
that  Mr  Osman  has  any 
knowledge  of  how  his  salary 
originates. 


After  Merrie  England  carnival,  Euro  96 
kicks  off  with  not-so-merry  claims  that 
a Nazi  invention  is  being  resurrected 


John  Duncan 
Sport!  Correspondent 

TWO  years  of  planning;  £18 
million  to  stage.  297  com- 


DavM  StuuTock,  - 
Duncan  Campbell 

and  Richard  Norton-Taylor 


IRA  leadership 
be  making  cru- 
••  H trial  decisions  this 
■ weekend  about  if 
■i  and  when  to  'call  a 

new  ceasefire  after  issuing  its 
third  statement  to  confirm  u 
was  studying  the  proposed 
agenda  for  talks. 

Themove  is  in  response  to 
concerted  pressure  from  Ixra- 
don.  Dublin  and,  crucially. 
Washington.  A farther  state- 
ment will  be  issued  in  the 

next  48 -hours. 

Yesterday's  statement  coin- 
cided with  -the  arrest  cf  five 
- men  in  connection  with  the 
Canary  Wharf-  bombing, 
which  ended  the  previous, 
ceasefire.  Last  night  the  men 

were  being  held  for  question- 
ing under  the  Prevention  of 

Terrorism  Act  at  Paddington 

Green  police  station,  London. 
Jbur  were . arrested  in  South 
Armagh  and-  flown:  .to  the 
mainland.  The  fifth  was  ar- 
rested in  Barking,  .east  Lon-. 
Am.  . • ■. 

In  a separate  statement,  the 
IRA  denied  any  involvement 
in  a bungled  postal  van  raid 
yesterday  In  vrbk*  an 
. poifcenmn  was  murdered  and 
another  seriously  injured. 
Eyewitnesses  said  men 
dressed  in  paramilitary  gan> 


and  brandishing  Kalashnikov 
assault  rifles  opened  fire  tm 
two  plain  clothes  officers 
after  ramming  their  vehicle 
in  ■ the  village  of  Adare,  Co 
Limerick. 

A statement  telephoned  to 
Ireland’s  state,  broadcasting 
network.  RTE.  in  Duhlto  fol- 
lowed police  indications  that 
the  IRA  was  responsible  for 
the  killing.  It  is  the  first  time 
a police  officer  has  been, 
killed  in  the  republic  formore. 
than  10  years.  . 

A caller  using  a recognised 
codeword  said:  . “None  of  our 
volunteers  or  units  was  in’ 
any  way  involved  in  this, 
morning's  incident  at  Adare. 
There  was  absolutely  no  IRA 
involvement’’. 

In  South  Armagh,  the  four 
men  were  detained  after  Scot- 
land Yard  anti-terrorist  offi- 
cers, backed  up  by  army 

milts,  moved  in  to  search,- 
farm  outhouses  near  the  bor- 
der village  of  ForkhilL  The  se- 
curity service  Is  also  under- 
stood to  have  been  involved. 

■ ft  is  thought  the  combined 
police  and  ariny  operation^ 
was  trying  to  locate  the  work- 
stop  where  the  lorry  used  to; 
transport  the  huge  South 
Quay  bomb  may  have  been 
converted.  Several  homes 
were  raided.  ■ ■ . - - Vf 

Sources  suggest  thal  tra  ar- 
rests were'  more  to-do  -with 
history  of  the  lorry  ratter 

+h»n  the-actual  bombing.  - 
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I million  to  stage,  297  com- 
plaints about  tickets,  159  hoo- 
ligan panic  stories  and  284 
assorted  denials  by  the  Foot- 
ball Association,  and  Euro  96 
can  finally  get  down  to  the 
football  at  Wembley  today. ' 

Well  not  quite.  First  there 
is  an  opening  ceremony  to  be 
got  through  before  England 
kick  off  against  Switzerland. 
The  Merrie  England  carnival 
is  followed  by  St  George  and 
the  Dragon  and  then  Gerald 
Naprous  and  the  Devil’s 
Horsemen  present  their  much 
acclaimed  Medieval  Knights 
routine. 

The  history  of  football  to  30 

minutes  starts  with  a Mitwu. 
Ages  free-for-all  — something 
that  we  may  see  again  the 
following  Saturday  when 
Scotland  come  to  Wembley  — 
and  a re-creation  of  the  first 
international,  a 0-0  draw  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England 
to  1872,  a result  that  both  will 
be  hoping  to  avoidnext  week. 

However,  there  was  one  last 
tangle  to  be  sorted  out  by  the 
organisers  yesterday  when 
the  German-based  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Football 
History  and  Statistics  said 
Defe's  “golden  goal”  rule  for 
deciding  drawn  matches  was 
a golden  own  goal  — aNazi 
Invention  .that  shrmw  not -be 
used.  The  rule  says  that 
drawn  games  In  the  second 
round  will  be  won  by  which- 
ever team  scores  first  in  extra 
time, 

“It  is  a mockery  to  re-name 
this  Nazi  invention  a golden 
goal, the  federation  presi- 
dent Alfredo  Poege  said  yes- 
ter  day.  “Yon  can’t  glorify 
something  the  Nazis  intro- 
duced. It  is  totally  discred- 
ited- It  leaves  a bitter  taste  in 
toe  mouth  to  see  Fife  and 
Uefe  taking  over  this  rule  in- 
vented by  the  German 
fascists;" 

He  said  soccer’s  world  gov- 
erning body  FIfa  claimed 
that“sudden  death”  was  first 
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used  to  Spain  in  1950,  but  his 
research  showed  the  Ger- 
mans created  it  to  1935  and  , 
used  it  to  more  than  460  1 

games  before  1944. 

No  golden  goals  were 
needed  in  Hendon,  where' 
France  won  a tournament  be- 
tween teams  of  supporters  of 
all  16  nations.  There  was  only 
one  ugly  incident  to  the  tour- 
nament, when  a Turk  was 


sent  off  for  swearing  at  the 
referee  to  English.  After  the 

final.  France  and  England 

retired  to  the  Middlesex  Uni- 
versity bar  for  free  beer  and 
British  beef  sandwiches. 

PoHc*  seize  CS  gas,  paga  4? 
Sparta  Prague  ‘sen-out’,  page 
0;  How  Gazza  saved 
chrtDaation,  page  15;  David 
Lacoy,  page  1 2 
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When  you  buy  a lottery  ticket,  you've  a one  in 
14  million  chance  of  winning  the  jackpot. 
The  chances  that  you  may  experience  some 
form  of  rheumatic  disease  are  rather  greater. : 

As  many  people  in  Britain  today  know,  arthritis  can  cause 
severe  crippling  joint  damage  to  hand*  and  wrists.  Feet,  knees, 
hips,  shoulders,  elbows,  jaw  and  neck  can  also  he  affected 
causing  unrelenting  pain  and  disability. 

The  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Council  is  the  only  major  UK 
charity  financing  medical  research  into  osteoarthritis  and 
rheumatic  diseases  at  most  university  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  in  the  UK. 

Unlike  the  lottery,  successful  research  programmes  aren’t 
dependent  on  chance.  We  need  your  help  to  increase  our  odds 
of  finding  a cure  for  these  destructive  diseases. 
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Birt  heads  BBC  shake-up 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 


JOHN  Birt  is  to 
remain  as  the  BBC's 
director  general  for 
a further  four  years 
to  oversee  a radical 
restructuring  of  the  corpora 
tion,  it  was  announced 
yesterday. 

Staff  reacted  with  alarm  at 
the  prospect  of  another  pro- 
longed period  of  managerial 
upheaval,  while  critics 
warned  that  the  BBC  was 
downgrading  its  domestic 
radio  services,  imperilling 
the  World  Service  and  prepar- 
ing for  widespread  Job  cuts. 

John  Tusa,  a former  head  of 
the  BBC  World  Service,  said 
the  changes  could  result  in  an 
expansion  of  bureaucracy  in- 
stead of  the  hoped-for  stream- 
lining cff  the  corporation. 

Sir  Christopher  Bland,  the 
BBC's  chairman,  and  Mr  Birt 
insisted  radio  was  not  being 
relegated  in  importance  in  the 
changes,  which  mean  respon- 
sibility for  commissioning 
and  scheduling  television  and 
radio  services  is  to  be  com- 
bined into  one  directorate. 
Radio  is  to  lose  its  individual 
voice  at  board  of  management 
level.  Matthew  Bannister,  con- 
troller of  Radio  1,  is  to  become 
director  of  radio. 

Mr  Birt  whose  term  as  the 
£265.00O-a-year  head  of  the 
corporation  was  due  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  1997,  has  agreed 
to  stay  until  the  year  2000. 

His  management  blueprint 
— the  second  shake-up  he  has 
presided  over  in  three  years 
— is  designed  to  prepare  the 
BBC  for  the  launch  of  digital 
services. 

Jocelyn  Hay,  chairman  of 

the  Voice  of  the  Listener  and 
Viewer  pressure  group,  said: 
"We  are  extremely  worried 
about  the  future  of  radio.  It  is 
a significant  diminution  of 
the  importance  of  radio  and  it 
has  lost  its  place  at  the  top 


table  of  management” 

Mr  Birt  denied  that  the  de- 
parture four  months  ago  of 
Liz  Forgan,  as  managing  di- 
rector of  network  radio,  was 
due  to  the  impending  shake* 
up.  But  insiders  believe  she 
had  feared  radio  was  losing 
Its  clout  in  the  BBC  hieracby. 

Mr  Tusa,  who  ran  the 
World  Service  tmtQ  1992,  said 
the  reorganisation  was  "ex- 
cessively rigid”.  Responding 
to  a suggestion  that  BBC 
Worldwide  chief  executive 
Bob  Phillis  and  World  Service 
managing  director  Sam 
Younger  did  not  know  of  the 
changes  until  two  days  ago, 
he  said  on  World  Service's 
Newshour  programme:  “If 
there  wasn't  a consultation 
process  I think  that  shows 
this  was  a short  of  putsch 
against  the  World  Service.” 
The  World  Service  will 
have  to  commission  its  pro- 
grammes from  the  domestic 
BBC  Production  and  BBC 
News  directorates.  Mr  Tusa 
said:  "This  is  a bad.  bad  day 
for  the  World  Service.” 

The  main  broadcasting 
unions,  Bectu.  the  NUJ  and 
AEEU.  said  the  restructuring 
would  create  a further  period 
of  upheaval  for  BBC  staff: 

Mr  Birt  insisted  the 
changes  were  focused  on  the 
main  task  of  providing  file 
best  service  for  licence  tee 
payers.  “By  bringing  together 
all  production  and  separating 
it  from  scheduling  and  com- 
missioning. we  are  creating 
the  world's  largest  broadcast- 
ing production  powerhouse.” 

He  refused  to  be  specific 
about  job  cuts  under  the  new 
structure,  to  be  implemented 
by  April  1997.  Since  1989, 5.000 
posts  have  gone.  The  cost  of 
programme  making  had  to  be 
reduced  by  20  per  cent  in  the 
next  10  years,  Mr  Birt  said. 

He  added:  “Obviously  this 
is  another  major  change. 
People  will  take  trma  to  accus- 
to  raise  . . . lots  of  people  will 
feel  nervous  about  it." 


Savings  so 
to  fund  a new 
broadcast  vision 


i! • • ■ ^J0  Jemain  M BBC's  director  general  and  will  oversee  “the  creation  of 
broadcasting  production  powerhouse' 


the  world's  largest 
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BBC  staff  were  stunned 
by  the  scale  of  the 
planned  reorganisation 
and  surprised  by  the  timing. 
The  reorganisation  was 
agreed  this  week  by  chairman 
Sir  Christopher  Bland  and 
the  BBC's  governors,  blit  the 
blueprint  bore  the  imprima 

tur  of  John  Birt 

Although  viewers  and  lis- 
teners will  ini  tally  notice  lit- 
tle change,  the  changes  mean 
a significant  shuffling  of  the 
BBC’s  top  executives.  The 
restructuring  will  have  to  de- 
liver substantial  economies  if 
the  BBC  is  to  launch  new  digi- 
tal services. 

The  BBC  will  have  six  key 

elements: 

□ BBC  Broadcast:  It  will 
commission  and  schedule  ser- 
vices and  channels  to  audi- 
ences at  home  and  abroad  for 
television,  radio  and  multi- 
media,  vnder  nhief  executive 
Will  Wyatt.  The  directorate 
will  include  director  of  radio 
Matthew  Bannister  and  a di- 
rector of  television.  Regional 
broadcasting:  education  and 
new  digital  commercial  ser- 
vices will  all  come  under  Mr 
Wyatt's  umbrella. 

□ BBC  Production:  The  di- 
rectorate, under  chief  execu- 
tive Ron  Neil,  will  have  the 
largest  creative  production 
capacity  in  the  world.  It  will 
include  sports  and  events, 
children’s  programmes,  fac- 
tual, drama,  specialist  educa- 
tion, entertainment,  music 
and  arts,  multi-media  produc- 
tion and  English  production 
(but  not  news;  for  World  Ser- 
vice radio.  A director  of  pro- 
grammes is  to  be  announced. 

□ BBC  News:  The  name  of 
the  news  and  current  affairs 
directorate  is  simplified  but 
its  responsibilities  are  ex- 
panded under  chief  executive 
Tony  HalL  Richard  Ayre,  con- 
troller of  editorial  policy,  will 
become  deputy  director  alter 
the  General  Election, 
following  the  departure  of 
deputy  managing  director 


Eric  Bowman.  Jenny 
Abramsky,  controller.  of 
Radio  5 Live,  becomes  head  of 
continuous  news  services.  In- 
cluding the . planned  24-hour 
digital  newk  service,  and 
making  programmes  under 
contract  for  BBC  Wotid,the 
international  | news  channel 
A new  controller  4s.--to.-be 
recruited  fori  5 Live.  BBC 
News  will  also  be  commis- 
sioned to  make  English  lan- 
guage newsj  services  for 
World  Service  radio. 

□ BBC  Resoiarces:  This  di- 
rectorate, under  chief  execu- 
tive Rod  Lyuqh,  w£Q  continue 
to  provide  broadcast' 
resources  fori  all  BBC  pro- 
grammes. For  the  first  time  it 
will  provide  resources  and 
services  on  contract  to  World 
Service  radio. 

□ BBC  Worldwide:  Under 
chief  executive  Bob  Phillis, 
who  is  also  the  BBC’s  deputy 
director  general.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  the 
marketing,  sales  and  distribu- 
tion of  BBC  output.  Direct 
q^itnHai  management  of  BBC 
World  and  BBC  Prime  win  be 
contracted  to  the  BBC  News 
and  BBC  Broadcast  director- 
ates. World  Service  radio  will 
continue  to  commission  its 
output  and  be  responsible  en- 
tirely for  foreign  language 
services. 

□ Corporate  Centre:  Per- 
sonnel. corporate  affairs,  fi- 
nance and  information  tech- 
nology, and  policy  and 
planning  remain  in  this 
directorate. 

Mr  Birt  said  the  new 
structure  was  planned  in  1993 
when  he  took  over  as  director 
general  but  was  too 
complicated  to  introduce  in 
one  step. 

He  said  savings  from  the 
streamlining  would  finance 
the  BBC's  vision  of  digital 
television.  The  corporation  is 
planning  the  broadcasting  of 


BBCi  and  BBC2  in  widescreen 
format  and  a range  of  multi- 
media  products  and  services. 


The  weather  in  Europe 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 


&2Sm  News;  Weather.  &IO  Oscar's 
Orchestra.  945  Ftotanon  Sucroe.  B.1  S 
The  Raccoons.  ME  Marvel  Action  Hour. 
18*5  Orange  HM.  11.16  Sweat  Valley 
H0h.  ItJS  The  0 2om  11A3  Weather. 
HAS  Grandstand.  6.10  News:  WeaJher. 
SXO  Rsgtaial  Nows  And  Wester,  tuts 
Dad'S  Army  835  FuB  Swing.  7 JUS  The 
New  Adventures  Of  Supomon.  8.10 
Confessions.  85 O The  Notarial  Lottery 
Uve  943  Buga  945  News  And  Smrt 
Weedier.  1020  nUtt>  Wtote  Justce 
Steeps.  1145  Euro  96  1SMO  Cricket  ~ 
HretTiBM  143F8it:Ttoi  M^rty  Qttan 
800  Weaker,  ajos  Closa 


BBC  2 


Forecast  for  the  cities 
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SkMtaiMhMuSiavlliMie  ■ Manas  ■»» 


Around  the  world 

Lunchtime  yesterday  (previous  day  In  Americas) 


T-Oftann  Open  UMwatty:  The  Way  To 
Holmes.  1.15  Watch  Out  140  dotal 
Warning.  1.35  IU  The  Lives  Of  A 
Bengal  Lancer:  520  nut  Distant  Drums 
SX»  Cricket  — first  Test.  800  What  The 
RapteS  Say  8.15  Ntws  And  Sport. 
Waatter.  8L30  Scrutiny  0.10  Young 
Musicians  90  Workshops  1000  Steptoe 
And  Son.  1040  Have  I Gal  News  For  You 
11410  Scram  Two.  The  Precious  Blood 
1440  Later  win  Joota  Hofland  1-25 
Ctam.  1-30  FUJfc  The  MHky  Way.  2.10 
Yowig  Musicians  96:  Enoore. 

BBC  Pitas 

• tatefsal 

SJOItem  BBC  world  News.  040  Bidding 
SicpOB.  EwpeXm  840  Button  Moon.  (MO 
Monster  Cafe.  853  Garden  T Gopher.  7j06 
AwoparPmgutaa  730  The  Rusty  WM 
Show.  7JSS  Agent  Z And  The  Pangun  From 
ttn.  840  Blue  Plata-  8*5  Thu  BO.  SLID 
The  0*300.845  Dr  Who.  050  Hot  Chats 
1800  Boat  Of  Potato  M*  1045  The  Best  Of 
Anna  And  Nek.  1240  The  Bent  OfPebtte 
MU  115  Ann  Weal her.  140  Easfentem. 
M9  Prime  WeaBur.  230  Monster  Crfa 
*05  OuaCtakuht.  345  Blue  Peter  SS 0 
The  Tomorrow  pBo0a  <M5  Hot  CMS.  445 
Pttna  Waohar.  440  Gnite.  GOO  O- Who 
540  Are  You  Betog  Served.  800  BBC  Workl . 
News.  830  How  To  Be  A Lade  S*D.  840 
Strike  n Lucky.  7JOO  Jm  Dsvkboi's 
Generation  Gome.  800  Casualty.  835  Pnrea 
Weattta.  800  A Ouesftan  Of  Sport.  840  Man 
Baluvtag  Body.  1800  Alas  Snteh  And 
Jams.  1030  Top  Of  The  Pbp*  lUOOThe 
Ytawig  Ones.  1140  Dr  Wta  1X00  WUWe. 
1X30  Breztiton  tamtams  -LOO  A Portable 
CcmMer  Industry  L30  Water  Is  Worth 
RghtagFor  200  Retadcnal  Concapb.  830 
Pure  Mats  ooo  Madn  Methods  340 
Lawning  For  AD  4jOOBotagy  430 The 
IMverxty  Of  Solananoe  800  Rmnfng  The 
Country.  530  Ray  And  The  axial  vuorid 

BBC  World  

• Euetert 

GOOna  BBC  Wtorid  News  040  Wrafcw  On 
Europe  TOO  Weald  Hmdkwe  TO* 

Evaynon  800  World  HcadBnes.  80S  The 
Tourist  800  World  News  830  Tima  Out 
Tomorrow's  Wcvtt  1800  World  News  1830 
Taw  Ckt  The  Travel  Show  1100  World 
Hewftnea  1105  Harem  1200  WtrU 
News.  1240  Britan  frr  View  1450  Earti 
Report.  LOO  Wcrtj  HcadbiOL  105  Under 
The  Sun  200  Mfcted  News  240  This  Week. 
300  World  Mows.  *30  Tlmo  Cut  F4m  -98 
400  World  Headknas  409  CraeawndenL 
GOO  World  News  MQTnxiOut  The 
Mematoral  Festival  Of  The*  Sea  800  Word 
Nows.  820  Tho  Week.  700  World  News 
730  Face  To  race  800  Worid  Heedfiim 
005  Horizon.  BOO  World  Nrws  830  Tone 
Out  T<*>  Gear,  laao  Wad  New*  1045 
Window  On  Europe  1 LOO  World  News 
1143  Thus  Week  1200  World  News  1240 
Foce  Ta  Face,  loo  Worm  News  140  tnda 
Busaiess  Report  200  World  Nokl  825  Thfc 
Week.  *O0  World  News  030  kxaa  Buinece 
Report  400  World  Heudfinos  AOSKfenzcn 
500 World  News  540  Face  Tn  Fm 
RokOo  4 


Wtarld  Nows  405 SptatewtxU.  500  WtaU 
News  5dtH  Spawn  Id.  540  Now  h 
Oemnui  GOOWcrtd  Noas  81S  Stamaortl 
TOO  News  Sunvrary  701  WaMwid  740 
From  Tie  WeekSoa.  738  Sparta  Rojndun. 
BOO  Newdeta  840  Sderea  ai  Aokn.  BOO 
Mawshotr  1800 Neva  Suremry.  1801  The 
Graenflekl  CaOeckon  1QA5  Faati 
1 loo  World  News  11.15  BBan  Today 
1130  Meridian  1200  Nawsdafc.  1X40  PlBy 
tti  lie  Weak  Joune/s  End.  800 Nevada-*. 
340  Letter  From  America.  246  Main  Today. 
*oo  Nawwteak.  *40  Peopto  md  ItaMcs 
400  Newsttey  440  Muse  Renew.  300 
VttvtoNoML  &15  Spota  Rank*)  530 
Foam  Estate.  545  Wnto  On  flJHS  Ftp  Short 
GOO  Newsdosk.  840  Woekend. 

Hm  Movie  Channel 

•Astra 

GOO  The  Treasure  Of  Swan*  Castle.  800 
My  Neighbour  Town.  1800  Rood  To  Hong 
Kong.  1*00  Mercy  Mason:  The  Rescue 
Of  Right  771.  200  Macgyvo-.  The  Lm>r 
Treasure  CX  AUuntia.  400  Kidz  In  The 
Wood.  GOO  Spring  Fftng!  800  Tombstone 
1840  The  Shadow  1X30  The  Last 
GUtaw.  135  Subspecies.  8X5  A Buainees 
Affair  GOO  Closedown. 

Sky  IGovta* 

•Astra 

GOO  Knfglm  Of  The  Round  Table.  BOO 
Broken  Arrow  1800  The  Karate  Klltas 
1X00  A wedding  On  Walton  s Mountain. 
800  I Love  Trouble.  400  Petwree'a  Big 
Adventure.  800  Wargonus.  BOO  I Love 
Trouble.  1800  Mmdworp  1135  Obtecl  Of 
Obsession.  133  Against  The  Wall.  3-1  a Ed 
Mctaki'sBRh  Precinct  Lrghsikig  440  The 
Karate  Kiltore.  800  Ctoaedown 


BBC  1 


840an  Jbn  Henson's  Animal  Show  84G 
Playdoys.  8.15  ItnUuntogimo  840 
BreoMastWith  FrooL  1840  The  Good 
Book  Guide  1045  First  UflM  11.15  See 
Hear)  1138  Wista  Watch  1135  Cricket 
— Ftat  Test  140  On  The  Record.  240 
Essfintere.  *45  The  F^me  Gome.  430 
Brtatack.  5.10  Mastartasf  1090.  M6  Euro 
06  Live.  800  News;  Weadier  Regional 
News.  830  &ro  96  Live.  1840  No 
Bananas  1130  Novo:  Weather  H.40 
Ah  Coagan's  Bluff.  1.15  Cricket  — First 
Teat  145  RUb  Long  Gone.  141 
Weather.  *50  Close. 

BBC  2 


T.ISmi  Open  UnfvwaHy:  Comb.  1810 
Ftapart  1815  The  LlUest  Pel  Shop  1045 
JMtert  1140  FuDy  Booked  lOO  Regional 
Programmes.  140  Sunday  Grandstand. 
830  tangs  « Raisa.  800  Docs  On  The 
Box.  805  Dr  KUdare.  835  Casualty. 

1840  Raying  Doctor.  1140  M'ATH. 
1200  In  Stahes.  1840  Dr  Ftate/a 
Casebook.  134  mm  ftarror  HcnpAaL 
*45  Close.  300  The  Looming  Zons  FETV 
Shortcuts:  tasuesin  Economics.  &oa 
Umgwges:  Discauetlng  PortuguasefBon 
Mot  1 800 Biataeae  and  Woric  Wak  The 
Talk.  840  Wtredng,  700  Cbm 


Sky  Movfee  Gold 


• Astra 

1800  Canyon  Passage.  200  Tta  Egg  And 
L 400  Elmer  Gantry.  830  Mutiny  On  The 
Buses.  800  The  Kiltera  1800  Cobra 
1135  The  Pant  In  Needs  Perk.  135  The 
Decreet  Charm  Of  The  Bourgooeie.  3.10 
Close 


Sky  Spoils 


700  GHMto  World  Sport  Special  740 
World  Wrestling  Federation  — Row.  840 
Racing  News  800  Big  Tree  Boxing:  Julio 
Cesar  Cftavrc  v Oscar  De  La  Hoys.  1840 
World  Wide  Rugby:  Austral  lav  Wales. 
1240  Finish  Line.  140  Sports  Saturday 
530  Super  League.  Shefhotd  v SI  Hetens. 
800  Big  Time  Baxtng:  Naseem  Hamad  v 
Darral  AUcee  1040  Ford  Mondeo 
International  Cricket  England  v India. 
1140  World  Wldo  Rugby:  Australia  v 
Wales.  100  Super  League  Sheffield  v SI 
Hokms  800  Big  Tone  Boxing.  Naseem 
Named  v Daniel  AAcea 


Eiaosport 


• Astra/Eutebal 

740  Mountambike  800  Eurofun  840 
Trui  Ractea  800  Karting.  1800  Tn*A 
Rodng  1140  Pootaafl  100  LNe  Towns. 
500  Siren QBI  540  Motorcyclmg.  700 
Football  800  Ton  Ms.  1000  Boxing. 
1100  Football  IdOOCfoM 

Sky  Ono  

• Astro 

700  Undun  1140  GhauFlashad  1140 
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European  weather  outlook 


Grey  skies  and  shown ry  bursts  of  rain  across 
much  ot  Norway  and  Sweden,  although  Ihe 
extreme  south  of  Sweden  should  slay  mostly  fine 
and  warm.  Finland  Is  expected  to  be  dry  and  quite 
sunny,  but  Denmark  will  be  wary  warm  and  humid 
al  first  with  thundery  showers,  followed  by  drier 
and  cooler  weather.  Highs  ranging  irom  27C  over 
eastern  Denmark  to  lust  12C  in  the  far  norm. 

Low  Countries,  Oeraany,  Austria, 
Switzerland: 


Another  stunning  day  for  most  places  with  blue 
skies  and  unbroken  sunshine,  but  the  Low 
Countries  will  be  more  unsealed  with  a threat  of 
thundery  showers.  Max  temp  2H-32C. 


North-east  France  will  be  hot  and  sultry  with  show- 
ers and  thunderstorms,  but  also  some  sunnier 
Interludes.  North-western  France  will  be  bright  and 
comfortably  warm  with  low-  humidity  levels. 
Central  and  southern  Franco  will  be  very  hot  and 
sunny.  Hlgtte  38-30C,  but  lower  in  aniteny. 


Portugal  and  north-west  Spain  will  be  mostly  dry 
and  bright  with  patchy  cloud,  sunny  spells  and  Iso- 
lated showers.  The  rest  of  Spain  should  have  blue 
skies  and  virtually  uninterrupted  sunshine.  Hlgna 
27-34G  but  higher  In  Seville  and  Cordoba  and  a bit 
lower  on  the  beaches  with  pleasant  sea- breezes 
Kalya 


An  Isolated  thunderstorm  is  possible  In  the  south 
but  most  of  the  country  will  hava  plenty  ot  hot  sun- 
shine and  light  breezes.  Highs  26-31 C. 


Today  will  be  glorious  again  over  most  of  Greece 
with  crystal  clear  Hue  ski  as  and  sun-filled  skies.  It 
will  be  very  hot  Intend  with  highs  up  to  3SC  but 
comfortably  cooler  on  the  beaches  and  islands. 


9£4-S4  6 MHc  IBB  kHz  11514) 

BiXtan  News  Brfcflng  810  Farmom  Today 
840  Prayer  ta  tva  Day.  8S8  WcbBvk.  740 
Today.  058  Woodier  GOONeita  SUOSSpo-t 
on  4 US  Breakaway  1040  Neva;  Doubta 
Veam  1090  People  L*a  LK.  1140  £FMl 
Ntas  Week  n Wfesarmata  iijooilWiTom 
Max*  Special  1140 IFM)  Eurotafc  1240 
IFMI  Moray  Box.  1X85  (FM)  Tm  S»ry  I 
H»«n  a Qua  12JSS  |FM)  Waster.  1410 
Nfws.  1.10  Any  OrasucreP  145  Stopotag 
forecast  240  (LW)  Test  Math  Sees*  540 
IFI^)  New  Any  Answers?  240  |FM) 

Sutaday  PlaytnusF  Die  Tiger.  400  (FM) 
News;  Levuftm.  440  |FM|  Sctaxe  Mm 
S40  (FM)  FBo  an  4 840  (FM)  Personal 
ktereaions  B40  Sntawg  Forecast  356 
(FM)  WeatK?.  5£5  (LW)  Tost  MaUi  Epoaal 
040  (FM)  Sq  CTCtach  Nows,  G8S  Week 
Ending  850 Ad  LA  740  KateMoscape 
Fmnre  740  Sataday  ugtu  Ttaate  D» 
Rcvungera'  Comodws  820  MHc  n MM. 
8S0  Ten  to  Ten  SiBB  Wearer  1040  Nbwe 
1815  Stanza  1005  Colour  Radio.  1140 
Sfritaig  Chads.  1140  Rrs  Men  m tw  Moan. 
1240  News.  1240  The  Lata  Story  Queen  ot 
Item®  1248  Shppng  forecast.  140  Aa 
VJtarld  Service  850  Instare  Foreran  841 
BcfeonSuiday  SJBS  Forecast 

BBC  Worid  Service  

BBC  Wnrtd  Service  can  be  'ecatved  n 
ErejLun  on  MW  648  kHz  (4G3m)  and  ki 
Wastam  Europe  an  LW  198  kHz  11515m) 
740am  Nevada*.  740  Scknce  n Aden 
840  World  News  815  Dm  Wcrid  Todny 
830  fourti  Estate  940  Mrld  taws.  815 

Fnxngia  Wcakfles.  9l3Q  PBopto  B ftoftBca 
1000  WoU  Nsm  10.10  Wads  of  Fmti 
NM5  A Jody  CaxJ  Show.  1140  World 
News.  1145  World  Buslrimi  Ram  11.15 
LMng  n Bm  Cky-  1140Mo«nta  ITiM  Changed1 
CM  World  1 LAS  Spota  Rounds  1240 
Nevasdcsk.  1230 BBC Engtati  IXASLator 
From  Amerca.  140  Nnaada*.  UOMeraan 
(Live).  800  Nbwi  ii  Garmon.  810  Bn  Bln 
Today  230  How.  3-00  NoMhni-.  400 


Trap  Dx^  1240  World  WrmUIng 
FerieraBon  Uaiu  140  The  Ha  Mot 
Tho  Advonkirec,  Of  Brisco  Counfy  Jurvor 
*40  K jwtayo  440  Kmg  Fu.  The  Legend 
CcrahHios.  SM  Mysterious  bland  540 
World  Wrestling  Federation  Superstore 
740  Sliders  840  UnsaNad  Uyslorma 
940  Cops  f.  940  Cops  B.  1040  State 
and  Deliver.  1040  Revela  Bon*  1 140  The 
Jtavto  Show  1140  Forever  KMghl  1240 
Dream  On.  140  SakmJay  Night  Uva  800 
Hit  Mm  Long  Ploy 

UK  Gold 


740  Gbe  Us  A Chid  740  Going  For 
Gold  745  The  SuBfvans  Omnibus.  1040 
The  Goodies  1040  Classic.  Sport.  1240 
NeJghtnure  Omnibus  2.18  EaaEnders 
Omnsjus.  540  TIB  Oeeth  lia  Do  Part  a w 
Got  Some  IN  0.10  Sykes.  G45  II  AmT  Hafl 
Hot  Mum  740  Whol  A Carry  On>  740 
Greed.  880  Coidhz.  945  Tanka  1040 
□anasr  UXB.  11AS  Throw  Momma  From 
The  Tram  140  Public  Eye.  8.15  Shojjpkia 
Af  Night 


NBC  Superdmnact 


• Asfrn/Eutetsal 

too  The  McLaughlin  Group  640  Hello 
AiEinn.  Hello  Vienna  740 1TN  World 
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ntinues  to  rage  over  Guernica  as  Basques 
to  Picasso’s  tortured  symbol 


NEWS  3 


mica,  painted  after  fascist  bombers  attacked  the  Basque  town.  Picasso  allowed  it  to  be  shown  in  Madrid  when  democracy  was  restored,  but  now  the  Basques  are  claiming  it  for  a new  museum  in  Bilbao 

DOiri  Of  Oivil  wor-th©  lobbied  the  Spanish  govern- 

" " • ment  last  autumn  for  the 

masterpiece  yet  again 
forms  the  backdrop  to 

- ■ _ mm.  a _ on  the  grounds  that  It  was  too  . v 

opanisn  Strife,  writes  •'  dfiUcate  to  traveL  Guernica  is 

_ _ " painted  on  a fragile  canvas  * r 

Adela  Gooch  in  Madrid  ala.  and  ac  a . : ■ . ■ ’ ’■  . ; ■ 1 " *' 


PICTURE  COURTESY  BR1DQEMAN  LIBRARY 


PICASSO'S  emblematic 
canvas  Guernica, 
which  suffered  many 
years  of  political  exile 
before  going  on  display  in 
Madrid  after  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Franco,  has  become  the 
subject  of  a new  battle:  the' 
Basque  government  wants' it 
to  form  the  centrepiece  of  a 
new  museum  in  the  region. 

The  painting  has  particular 
significance  for  Basques  be- 
cause it  depicts  the  bombing 
of  Guernica,  site  of  the  an- 
cient Basque  parliament,  by 
German  planes  on  behalf  of 
General  Franco  during  the 
Spanish  civil  war. 

But  the  Reina  Sofia  modern 
art  museum  in  Madrid,  where 


ill m 

jBaEafi: 

JjJ  ppf  B^vyon nr 


lobbied  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment last  autumn  for  the 
painting  to  form  part  of  an  ex- 
hibition in  Paris  this  year. 

Spain's  then  prime  minis- 
ter, Felipe  Gon2£lez.  refused 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  too 
delicate  to  traveL  Guernica  is 
painted  on  a fragile  canvas 
with  relatively  poor  materi- 
als, and  has  suffered  as  a 
result  of  its  many  moves  and 
poor  restoration. 

For  the  transfer  from  toe 
Prado  to  the  Reina  Sofia  in 
1992,  roads  were  cleared  and  a 
special  truck  used  to  transport 
toe  painting  in  its  frame.  Ac- 
cording to  art  experts,  rolling 
it  up  for  a longer  trip  could 
cause  irreparable  dam^gp 

But  toe  political  pressure  for 
Guernica  to  travel  to  Bilbao,  if 
only  temporarily,  is  strong. 

The  Basque  regional  gov- 
ernment.- made,  up  of  moder- 
ate nationalists,  had  to  lobby 
hard  to  persuade  the  Guggen- 
heim Foundation  to  locate  its 
new  European  museum  in  a 
region  piagued  by  terrorism. 

One  of  toe  factors  which  in- 
fluenced the.  decision,  apart 


. on  holiday, 

‘ you  travel  ligliter, 

• feel  lighter, 

..  dress 'lighter.  ■ *j- 


it  is  a star  attraction,  is  reiuc-'  establish  a new  museum  - In  from  the  Basques'  agreement 
tant  to  let  it  go.  Experts  there  Bilbao  — due- to  open  next  to  foot  the  22,300  million  pe- 
argue  that  it  is  too  fragile  to  year — to  show  its  modem  art  seta  (£112  million)  bill  for  fee 


argue  that  it  is  too  fragile  to  year — to  show  its  modem  art  seta  (£112  million)  bill  for  fee 
traveL  They  argue  that  rt  is  collection  in  Europe.  Bilbao  is  new  musuem  to  full,  was  an 
the  property  of  the  Spanish  I2nuIe&frdmGuanto^  assurance  given  by  the 
state  and  should  not  be  used  Juan  Ignacio  Vidarte,  direc-  Basques  that  Guernica  could 
to  promote  the  new  Basque  .tor  of  the  Bilbao  Guggenheim  be  exhibited  there. 


musuem.  which  is  part  of  a 
private  foundation.  Several 
members  of  the  Reina  Sofia's 
board  have  threatened  to 
resign  over  the  issue. 

Picasso  stated  in  his  will 
that  Guernica,  which  was 
commissioned  by  Spain's 
Republican  government  for 
the  great  exhibition  held  In 
Paris  in  1937,  should  become 
part  of  the  Prado's  collection 
— but  only  after  democracy 
was  reinstated.  The  painting  i 
came  to  Madrid  in  19S1  and 
was  shown  in  the  Prado  until 
the  Reina  Sofia  succeeded  in 
wrenchingrit  away. 

However.  Basque  national- 
ists have  always  claimed  that 
the  painting  should  be  shown 
in  Guernica  itself.  The 
painting's  curators  in  Madrid 
have  countered  the  demand 
saying  there  was  no  suitable 
place  to  display  it. 

But  the  Basque  case  has 


project  stresses  that  - Guer- 
nica — which  has  always 


Xabler  Arzalluz,  the  Basque 
regional  president,  has  raised  | 


needed  special  '■protection  the  .subject  directly  with 
from  attack  and  until  last  Spain's  new  conservative 
year  was  encased  - in  bullet^  prime  minister,  Jos6  Maria 
proof  glass  — - could  be  dis-  Aznar,  whose  minority  gov- 
played  to  ideal  conditions  in  erament  relies  on  national- 1 


the  new,  museum. 

“We  have  severer  galleries 


isfai,  ■mrhirti'ng  fhw  Wfigqups.. 

Despite  the  experts'  recom- 


that  would  meet  require-  mendations,  Mr  Aznar  will 
meats  more  than  adequately  find  it  hard  to  decoy-  the 


but  of  course,  it  is  ultimately 
a political  decision,”  he  said. 


request  altogether.  It  comes 
amid  efforts-  to-  promote  - the 


This  latest  tug  of  war  over  Basque  country  for  tourism 
Guernica  follows  an  nnsuc-  and  counter  the  negative 
cessfUl  attempt  by  France  to  image  created  by  terrorism. 


borrow  the  painting  last  year. 
Hie  French  have  always  an- 


• French  police  yesterday 
ejected  Spanish  Basque  sepa- 


been  strengthened  by  toe  deci-  Spam  between  left  and  r^ht 
Foun-  The  French  president 
S to  the iKdStetes  to  Jacques  Chirac,  personally 


noyed  Spaniards  by  laying  ratists  from  a church  they 
claim  to  Picasso,  who  was  had  been  occupying  to  de- 
bom  in  Malaga  but  lived  mand  they  be  allowed-  to  live 
much  of  his  life  in  France.  In  France.  Several  people 
Guernica  was  painted  to  were  arrested,  witnesses  said. 
Paris  and  exhibited  in  the  The  10  separatists  had  been 
Great  Exhibition  there  in'  expelled  from  France  in.  1984 
1937,  where  it  immediately  be-  on  suspicion  of  ties  to  the 
came  a symbol  of  the  battle  in  Basque  separatist  group  ETA. 
Spain  between  left  and  right  They  led  relatives  into  the  car 
The  French  president,  thedral  of  Bayonne  five  days 
Jacques  Chirac,  personally  ago. 


tuseary.  holy 


Pan  Atkinson 

/"CHURCHMEN  united  yes- 
Oferday  - to  warn  the 
public  away -from  the 
world’s  first  Internet  ouija 
board,  which  has  been  set 
up  by  the  drinks  company 
Guinness.  ■ . - 

Guinness  Is  launching 
the  virtual  outfa.  boani  on 
Monday  as  part  of  an 
Internet  promotion  cele- 
brating 150.  years  of 
Dewar's  whisky.  The  hoard 
allows  net  users  to  switch 
the  movement  of  a whisky 
glass -over  to  random 

"gS'SSu'  Walker, 


adviser  on  the  occult  said 
the  public  should  give  it  a 
wide  berth.  He  said:  “I 
can't  imagine  how  it  would 
work  on  the  Internet”,  add- 
ing “rt  can  be  dangerous'’. 
Father  Kit  Cunningham, , 
rector  of  St  JGtheldreda’s 
Catholic  church  In 
Holbora,  London,  said  it 
was  ‘‘horrendously  danger- 
ous . .•  - Tm  appalled”. 

A spokesman  for  Dewar’s1 
insisted  the  “board"  was. 

nothing  more  than  “light- 
hearted entertainment”. 

This  is  the  first  time  ouija 
has  been  available  on  the 
Internet  It  forms  one  part 
of  Dewar’s  Internet  promo- 
tion,  which  centres  on 
Tommy  Dewar,  son  of  the 


distillery’s  founder,  John 
Dewar.  Tommy  was  per- 
haps the  first  marketing 
guru,  once  declaring:  “Ad- , 
verti&Iug  is  to  sales  what 
Imagination  is  to  poetry’'. 

Fr  Walker  doubted  if  a 
ouija  board  could  work  on 
tiie  net  as  the  real  thing 
“relies  upon  a certain  psy- 
chodynamics”. He  believes 
that  a ouija  glass  does 
move,  but  does  so  as  a result 
of  mental  energy  created  by 
a fearful  or  stressed  person. 

Last  night,  Dewar  was 
not  discounting  entirely 
the  idea'  that  'the  ‘Aboard” 
may  actually  make  contact 
with  the  spirit  world. 
“Well,  it’s  hard  to  say,” 
said  a spokesman. 


So  Samsonite  create  J tie  liltra-Ught  luggage 
*9  9aake  *•-,  hgkt«r  on  you. 


Television’s  obsession  with  the  present  is 
existing  and  successful  and  ultimately 

dangerous.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  get-rich- 
quick  fast-farming  which  so  rapidly  made  an 
agricultural  desert  of  so  many  fertile  prairies. 

Melvyn  Bragg 
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wheels:  from  board  case  to  “Cargo"-size  « 
. Extensive  range  of  functional  shoulder 
bags,  travel  bags  and  duffles  on  wheels  • 
Perfect  for  car- and  train  travel  » Available 
tn  differeoc  colours.  <5— J » 
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Queen 


opens 

‘Fame’ 


school 


PAUL  McCartney  yes- 
terday welcomed  the 
Queen  to  his  home  city 
of  Liverpool  to  open  for- 
mally the  “Fame”  school 
which  he  has  helped  estab- 
lish — the  Liverpool  Insti- 
tute for  Performing  Arts. 

McCartney  and  Mark 
Featherstone-Witty,  chief 
executive  of  the  school, 
showed  her  around  the 
building  as  she  watched 
some  of  the  students  per- 
form. “She  was  very  im- 
pressed. She  was  very 
entertained  by  all  of  it,* 
McCartney  said. 

The  first  stop  of  their 
tour  of  the  school  — on  the 
site  of  the  former  Liverpool 
Institute  grammar  school 
where  both  McCartney  and 
George  Harrison  were  pu- 
pils — was  a contemporary 
dance  studio  where  a team 
of  15  teenage  students  went 
through  their  paces. 

The  Queen  then  heard  a 
college  rock  band.  The  Sal- 
vation, play  one  of  their 
own  numbers,  visited  a hi- 
tech  recording  studio,  and 
heard  a choir  perform  in 
the  mam  Paul  McCartney 
Auditorium. 


Pistol  and  CS  gas  canisters  ‘to  disrupt  Et^o  96’ 


Police  seize 


in  soccer  raid 


John  Duncan 
Sports  Correspondent 


THERE  was  a-  grue- 
some warning  of  the 
potential  for  orga- 
nised, violence  during 
Euro  96  yesterday  when 
police  said  they  had  arrested 
four  men  and  seized  a Brown- 
ing pistol,  six  live  rounds  of 
ammunition  and  500  CS  gas 
canisters. . 

“There  are  definite  Unfa 
between  these  weapons  and 
the  Euro  96  competition,'’ 
said  Detective  Chief  Superin- 
tendent Mick  Foster,  of  the 


Paul  McCartney  greeting  the  Queen  as  she  arrived  to  open  his  performing  arts  school  in  Liverpool  photograph:  edoc  barford 


Midland  Regional  Crime 
Squad. 

“The  intelligence  we  have 
that  caused  this  operation 
meant  there  was  one  aim. 
There  was  a specific  purpose 
to  cause  disruption  during 
Euro  96." 

Birmingham  hosts  the  Hol- 
land v Scotland  game  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  and  intelli- 
gence officers  have  received 
reports  that  English  hooli- 
gans intend  to  disrupt  the 
match  and  possibly  attack 
Scottish  and  Dutch  fans.  “At 
the  moment,  though,  these 


are  only  rumours,”  said  a 
police  source. 

A Browning  7.65  semi-auto* 
matic  pistol  with  a magazine 
containing  six  live  rounds 


was  found  in  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  four  men,  who  were 
arrested  in  the  Showcase  Cin- 
ema car  park.  Walsall  West 
Midlands,  on  Wednesday  in 
an  operation  that  had  been 
planned  for  a month. 

The  500  canisters,  which 
are  prohibited  weapons  in 
this  country,  have  a street 
value  of  £7,500  and  were  im- 
ported from  France  where 
they  mm  be  sold  for  self-de- 
fence. West  Midlands  police 
say  thfa  is  the  largest  seizure 
of  CS  gas  made  in  this 

country. 

“It  is  a matter  of  concern 
for  us  that  so  many  CS  gas 
canisters  are  available.”  said 
DCS  Foster.  **I  do  not  wish  to 
cause  undue  alarm,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  these  canisters  are 
available  and  easily  con- 
cealed. They  would  certainly 
cause  serious  harm,  and  if 
sprayed  into  the  eye  area 
could  cause  major  problems. 
The  gas  would  cause  extreme 
discomfort  and  feelings  of 
panic  in  those  affected.  The 


sprays  have  a rafage  of  about 
nine  feet  • 

“There  is  always  the  possl-  : 
bOity  of  other  caches  else- 
where In  the  country.  If  flwy-- 

had  not  been  found,  the  poten- 
tial was  there  for  problems 
during  Euro  96."  { ; • 

Police  have  been  active  in 
recent  weeks  iri  sending  a. 
message  to  potential  trouble-.1 
makers  that  th£y  will  be  : 
caught  and  prosecuted  for  ,, 
football  offences  (during  the.:, 
tournament  \ 

In  Newcastle,  closed  circuit: 
television  pictures  were  pub- 
lished as  part  of  ah  operation 
to  establish  the  identity  of 
those  involved  in  city-centre 
hooliganism  after  the  final 
match  of  last  season-  The  Met- 
ropolitan police  have  also 
used  CCTV  in  the  run-up  to  a 
series  of  raids  in  north  and 
east  London. 

Police  have  set  up  a central 
co-ordinating  base  in  Scot- 
land Yard  for  the  largest 
single-event  intelligence  oper- 
ation in  England.  The 

specially -created  “pod”  will 
be  disbanded  after  the  tourna- 
ment, but  will  be  brought 
together  for  other  major 
events  in  the  future. 


MONEY  BACK  IF  SATISFIED. 


Typically,  a BMW  316i  costs  about  £900  more 
than  Its  mainstream  rivals. 

Typically,  after  3 years  or  36,000  miles,  a 
BMW  316i  will  sell  for  £1900  more  than  those  lesser 
rivals  that  are  now  worth  even  less. 

Which  is  good  news  for  everyone  who  thought 
that  the  price  of  BMW  quality  would  force  them  to 
drive  an  ordinary  car  instead. 

Surprisingly,  in  fact,  a BMW  3l6i  at  £16,530 
actually  costs  £802  less  in  real  terms  than  it  would 
have  done  5 years  ago. 

Even  though  we  have  made  significant  improve- 
ments to  the  level  of  equipment  fitted  as  standard, 
ranging  from  a driver^  airbag,  to  the  security  package 
picked  by  What  Car?  as  the  best  in  Britain. 

Not  that  improvement  seemed  to  be  called 
for,  “Smooth  and  composed... a pleasure  to  drive", 
drooled  Auto  Express.  “Every  inch  a BMW",  enthused 


What  Car?  “A  large  slice  of  the  3 Series  total  enjoyment 
resides  in  this  entry  level  model",  reminded  Autocar. 

Your  own  reaction  is  likely  to  be  equally  enthusi- 
astic. So  snip  the  coupon  (or  ring  the  BMW  hotline). 

Satisfaction  is  virtually  guaranteed.  As  is  more  of 
your  money  back. 


Please  send  details  on:  BMW  3 Series n BMW  Select  France  □. 
To:  BMW  Information  Service.  PO  Bov  ?6T.  Croydon  CR9 10B; 
Freephone  0800  325600;  internet:  http://www.bmw.co.Lk . 
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Brussels  chief 
hits  back  at 
‘witchhunt’ 


Julie  Wolf  In  Brussels 
and  Michael  White 


THE  top  British  official 
in  Brussels  yesterday 
condemned  a “witch 
hunt"  in  Britain  that  paid  no 
attention  to  the  benefits  of 
European  Union 

membership. 

The  intervention  by  David 
Williamson,  secretary  general 
erf  the  European  Commission, 
came  as  Malcolm  Riflrind  and 
Douglas  Hogg  issued  a joint 
statement  claiming  that  the 
Government's  “charm  offen- 
sive” tour  of  European  capi- 
tals may  have  turned  the  cor 
ner  in  Britain's  .favour. 

“We  are'  starting  to  see 
results  in  our  negotiations  to 
restore  order  to  the  European 
beef  markets.  We  may  have 
turned  a corner  this  week, 
said  the  Foreign  Secretory 
and  Agriculture  Minister.  “It 
is  too  soon  to  know  whether 
an  agreement  by  the  Florence 
summit  [on  June  21-22]  will  be 
possible ...  but  the  outline  of 
an  agreement  is  at  last  start- 
ing to  emerge  from  the  mists 
of  emotion  and  rhetoric." 

Mr  Williamson,  usually 
publicity-shy.  told  a confer- 
ence of  solicitors  in  York  that 
for  2p  a week  Britons  ob- 
tained “370  million  friends 
and  the  largest  market  in  the 
world”. 

Despite  Europe's  economic 
problems,  last  year  it  grew 
I faster  than  either  the  United 
States  or  Ja£an.  “It  is  a seri- 
ous mistake  to  underestimate 
the  strength  of  the  European 
economy  and  its  trading 
weight"  British  exports  to 
Germany  equalled  those  to 
the  United  States  and  Japan 
combined,  and  exports  to 
France  equalled  those  to  the 
whole  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  official,  who  served 
under  Baroness  Thatcher  in 
the  Cabinet  Office  from  198.3- 
87.  also  said  that  BSE  was  a 
British  problem  that  had  to  be 
tackled  in  Britain,  although 
the  EU  would  help  foot  the 
bill.  BSE  was  expected  to  cost 
the  EU  budget  more  than  £1 
billion  this  year.  In  any  case, 
Britain  was  not  heavily  de- 
pendent on  beef  exports  and 
was  in  fact  normally  a net 
importer. 

"The  best  cure  for  Euro- 
scepttcemia  is  a dose  of  com- 
mon sense,"  Mr  Williamson 
said  in  a speech  released  by 
the  commission.  Since  Mr 
Williamson  is  an  official,  both 
its  timing  and  content  will  be 
deemed  by  Eurosceptics  to  be 
offensive. 

Mr  Rifkind  and  Mr  Hogg's 
statement  is  designed  to  reas- 
sure Tory  backbenchers. 


Sceptics  fear  Mr  Rifkind's 
“goodwill  gesture”  towards 
the  EITs  Italian  presidency  in 
not  vetoing  a partnership 
agreement  with  Slovenia  mid- 
week is  the  first  wobble  in  a 
beef  war  they  want  to  see  es- 
calated, both  to  repel  federal- 
ist boarders  and  to  help  win 
the  election. 

In  their  statement  the  min- 
isters said  the  aim  of  their 
trip  had  been  two-fold:  to  pro- 
mote the  detailed  British  pro- 
gramme to  eradicate  BSE; 
and  to  deal  with  what  they 
called  the  “information  gap" 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  which 
had  now  been  “plugged”. 

Welcoming  the  partial  lift- 
ing of  the  beef  derivatives  ban 
as  the  first  step  to  the  desired 
framework  agreement  to  end 
the  export  ban,  the  ministers 
said:  “Public  health  remains 
the  number  one  priority." 


'In  10  years,  British 
business  services 
tripled  their  trade 
surplus  wrth 
the  rest  of  Europe* 


Tonight  on  Channel  4’s  A 
Week  in  Politics,  the  former 
Foriegn  Secretary,  Douglas 
Hurd,  will  warn  ministers 
against  developing  what  are 
currently  classic  EU  blocking 
tactics  into  “some  sort  of 
guerrilla  war  against 
Europe  — which  would 
rebound  against  British 
interests. 

In  bis  speech,  Mr  William- 
son also  said:  “One  of  the 
w®^e5t  misunderstandings 
which  pervades  comment  in 
the  Br  itish  press  is  that  some- 
now  the  community  or  the 
commission  is  against  Brit- 
ain. Of  course  not.  because 
they  are  on  the  same  side." 

The  EU  meant  a single  mar- 
ket — which  he  called  "Brit- 
ain s greatest  achievement  in 
the  community",  low  infla- 
°oa;„and  economic  growth. 
In  10  years  British  financial 
and  other  business  services 
trade  surplus 
Eur°Pe-  At  the 
felt  25th95’  th?jJK,s  d^de  def- 
countries  outside  the 
European  Union  had  deterio- 

**  „Worst  level  in 
seven  years."  He  also  de- 
fended EU  spending,  2.5  per 

3*11**  P^lic  expenditure 
of  member  states  and  12  per 

produrt  -rUr?£e,s  national 

product.  Contrary  to  the  geo- 

EHoSP1011  **  BriJn". 

Seadyendtne  was  being  held 
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Council 


to  W £1 6m 

after  fire  chief’s  ‘blunder9 


Alan  Travis 


Hampshire  county  coun- 
cil has  been  ordered  to 
pay  more  than  £16  million 
compensation  after  a “blun- 
der'' by  the  county  fire  bri- 
gade during  a fire  which 
nearly  destroyed  the  corpo- 
rate headquarters  of  an  elec- 
tronics company. 

The  High  Court  ruling  is 
believed  to  be  only  the  second 
time  a judgment  has  been  ob- 
tained against  a British  fire 
brigade  for  alleged  negligence 
during  the  course  of  its  work. 

The  county  council  also 
faces  a £2  million  legal  bill. 
The  case  followed  a blaze  at 
the  Basingstoke  headquarters 
of  Digital  Equipment  Ltd.  The 


S almost  de- 

itoSKSi31!?  3 fire  started  in 

its  roof  m March  1990. 
rhe  owners.  Capital  & 

5SS?  pIc’  bad  fitted  an 
^^er  system 
>t  was  claimed,  would 
have  limited  the  dSare  to 

the  2?  durinS  fire, 

brigade  officer  or- 
Jj™  sprinklers  ^ shut 

sitt?n|e  Rtcbard  Havery  QC. 

Court  0ffl' 

no  i held  ^ 

JJbJUttifkatioD  for  the  fire  of- 
ficer departing  from  the  prin- 
mple  that  sprinklers  should 
de  kept  running  until  a fire 
under  confroL  He  said 
the  decision  had  been  a blun- 
aer.  Hampshire  county  coun- 
cil hopes  to  appeal. 
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SHI  SUGUANG  drew  his 
hands  above  his  head,  then 
swept  them  through  the  air 
to  his  sides,  arites  Madeleine 
Bunting.  Instantly,  his 
shaved  head  reddened  with 
concentration  and  effort. 
He  paused  and  relaxed. 
Picking  up  an  iron  bar 
almost  a centimetre  thick, 
he  smashed  it  over  his  head, 

scattering  chunks  of  metal. 
He  then  bowed  and  walked 
over  to  his  fellow  Zen 

monks,  leaving  his 
audience  gawping. 

One  of  25  monks  due  to 
begin  their  first  tour  of 
Britain  next  week,  Shi 
Sugang  has  trained  in 
meditation  and  martial  arts 
for  20  years.  The  monks 
come  from  Shaolin,  the 
oldest  monastery  In  China 
and  the  birthplace  of  Zen 
Buddhism  and  kung  fu. 

A sharp  crack  echoed 
around  the  Buddhist  Peace 
Pagoda  in  Battersea  Park, 
London,  opposite,  as  one 
monk  smashed  a wooden 
stake  across  the  bare  back 
of  another,  Shi  Xingyun. 
They  concentrated  their 
minds  in  a few  seconds  and 
then  leapt  effortlessly  high 
into  the  air  and 
somersaulted. 

The  monks  will  visit 
Newcastle.  Sheffield, 
Manchester,  Birmingham 
and  London  from  next 
Thursday. 

PHOTOGRAPH;  DAVID  MANSELL 


^abour  leader’s  preferred  approach  already  standard  at  state  schools 

Grouping  by  ability 


Blair  rejects  mixed 
ability  teaching 


Mobile  phone  sales  firms 
told  to  drop  unfair  terms 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Effitor 


Poor  air  quality 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


TONY  BLAIR  yester- 
day extracted  maxi- 
mum political  ad  van- 
tage  from  a speech 
committing  a Labour  govern- 
ment to  encourage  grouping 
of  children  by  ability  in  cam- 
prehensives.  in  spite  of  evi- 
dence that  this  is  already 
standard  practice  for  most 
lessons  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  state  secondary 
>chools. 

He  dissociated  the  party 
from  principles  of  mixed  abil- 
ity teaching  which  were  fash- 
ionable among  educational 
theorists  20  or  SO  years  ago. 
but  which  are  now  rarely 
applied  in  core  subjects  for 
pupils  over  the  age  of  13. 

"Mixed  ability  teaching  is  I 
for  some  people  3s  much  of  an  | 
ideology  as  the  principle  of  j 
comprehensive  admission  it- 
self." he  said  at  Didcot  Girls’ 
School  in  Oxfordshire.  "Not 
to  take  account  of  the  obvious 
common  sense  that  different 
children  move  at  different 


tions  exercise",  and  hoped  Mr 
Blair  would  apologise  for  “30 
years  of  Labour  education 
policy  and  the  activity  of  al- 
most every  Labour  education 
authority  up  and  down  die 
country”. 

John  Dimford,  president  of 
the  Secondary  Heads  Associa- 
tion. said  he  knew  of  no  com- 
prehensive adopting  the 
mixed  ability  approach 
throughout  its  teaching. 
Many  beads  thought  it  suit- 
able for  pupils  in  their  first 
year  of  transition  after  pri- 
mary school  and  valuable  in 
later  years  for  subjects  such  I 


‘More  children  are 
doing  better  than 
ever  before.  It  is  a 
tribute  toteachers’ 


speeds  and  have  differing 
abilities,  is  to  give  idealism  a 


abilities,  is  to  give  idealism  a 
bad  name. 

"The  modernisation  of  the 
comprehensive  principle 
requires  that  all  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  progress  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  they  are  able. 
Grouping  children  by  ability 
car.  be  an  important  way  of 
making  that  happen." 

The  speech  was  described 
by  Conservative  officials  as 
"ike  longest  apology  note  in 
history".  John  Major  said  it 
was  "the  usual  public  rela- 


as  art  and  music.  "But  there 
are  virtually  no  schools 
which  do  mixed  ability  across 
the  board  for  philosophical 
reasons.” 

Most  pupils  were  already 
divided  into  sets  according  to 
their  ability  in  individual 
subjects  — notably  for  maths 
and  English. 

This  did  not  amount  to 
backdoor  streaming,  he  said, , 
because  children  in  the  top  j 
ability  range  in  one  subject 
often  showed  less  aptitude  in 
another. 

Mr  Blair  gave  a strong 
restatement  of  Labour’s  belief 
in  the  comprehensive  system 
and  gave  praise  to  the  belea- 
guered teaching  profession 


for  its  contribution  to  raising 
standards.  “More  children 
are  doing  better  than  ever  be- 
fore." he  said.  "This  is  a trib- 
ute to  teachers  in  comprehen- 
sive schools  — which  still 
educate  over  90  per  cent  of 
our  young  people. " 

But  there  was  still  an  unac- 
ceptable gap  between  the  per- 
formance of  toe  best  and 
worst  schools. 

"In  some  cases  problems  in 
comprehensives  have 
resulted  from  a desire  among 
teachers  to  provide  for  chil- 
dren from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  a warm  and  car- 
ing environment,  but  not  to  a 
sufficient  extent  the  high  ex- 
pectations which  are  so 
essential  to  success.” 

Hie  result  of  this  “weD- 
meaning  but  damaging  atti- 
tude” was  to  reinforce  those 
children’s  disadvantage. 
"Equality  must  not  become 
the  enemy  of  quality.” 

The  speech  was  being  inter- 
preted yesterday  as  a move  to 
identify  Labour  with  the  tra- 
ditional educational  ap- 
proach. but  Mr  Blair  said  new 
technology  was  helping  the 
better  schools  to  move  beyond 
the  old  debate  between  mi-rad 
ability  and  selection.  It  was 
now  possible  to  achieve  more 
flexible  timetables,  allowing 
schools-  to  vary  their 
approach  to  pupil  grouping. 

Labour  would  use  the 
policy  levers  of  special 
grants,  Ofsted  inspections, 
teacher  training  and  ad- 
vanced skills  teacher  status 
"to  promote  a third  way  be- 
tween the  limitations  of  the 
11-plus  and  mixed  ability 
teaching”,  he  said.  . 
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THE  LEADING  mobile 
phone  sales  companies 
have  been  told  to  drop 
unfair  terms  in  their  con- 
tracts or  face  legal  action  by 
the  Office  of  Fair  Trading. 

The  companies  twctmia  sub- 
sidiaries of  British  Telecom 
and  all  four  cellular  network 
operators  — Cellnet,  Voda- 
fone, Orange  and  Mercury 
One-2-One.  The  others,  Astec 
Communications,  Motorola 
Tel-co,  the  Peoples  Phone 
Company  and  UniqueAir,  in 
effect  sell  airtime  on  the  big 
networks  but  are  allowed  to 
have  their  own  tariff  pack- 
ages and  contracts. 

John  Bridgeman,  OFT  di- 
rector general,  said  the  con- 
tracts were  unfairly  weighted 
in  favoar  of  the  companies 
and  that  he  would  seek  an  in- 
junction preventing  their  use 
if  companies  did  not  agree  to 
drop  the  unfair  terms. 

After  poor  geographical 
coverage,  contract  terms  are 
probably  the  biggest  cause  for 
complaints  by  Britain’s  5 mil- 
lion mobile  users.  Some  cus- 
tomers who  have  not  read  the 
small  print  carefully  can  find 
themselves  locked  into  pay- 
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John  Carvel 


ENTHUSIASM  for  mixed- 
ability  teaching  devel- 


L_.  ability  teaching  devel- 
oped in  the  profession 
about  30  years  ago.  but 
never  took  hold  in  compre- 
hensives. which  continued 
to  divide  pnpils  according 
to  aptitude  in  particular 
subjects  once  they  had 
settled  down  tn  the  schooL 

In  1961  the  London 
County  Council  said  none 
of  its  comprehensive 
schools  was  organised 
“upon  the  impractical  as- 
sumptions that  teaching 
groups  covering  the  whole 
range  of  ability  are  suitable 
or  desirable”. 

The  mixed-ability  ap- 
proach began  to  gather  mo- 
mentum in  the  mid-1960s, 
when  teacher  conferences 
and  workshops  began  to 
focus  on  evidence  of  suc- 
cessful classroom  experi- 
ments. Teachers  reported 
increased  motivation 
among  pupils,  improved 
standards  of  behaviour  and 
greater  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  life  of  the 


OFT  wants  an  end  to: 

• Terms  in  print  smaller 
than  rest  of  material 

• Unintelligible  or  hidden 
terms 

• Too  many,  and  often  too 
legalistic,  clauses 

• Companies’  ability  to 
change  prices  without  giv- 
ing customers  escape  route 

• Unreasonably  long  peri- 
ods of  notice 

• Compensation  payments 
for  contracts  ended  early 

• Wide-ranging  limitation 
of  company’s  liability. 


tog  for  a mobile  service  for  15 
months. 

The  Consumers’  Associa- 
tion welcomed  Mr  Bridge- 
man’s  “firm  and  public 
stand”,  adding  that  only  the 
OFT  could  take  effective 
action  against  mobile  phone 
service  providers. 

The  move  was  also  wel- 
comed by  Don  Cr  nicks  hank, 
director  general  of  Oftel, 
which  receives  about  4.000 
complaints  a year  about  mo- 
bile phones  but  is  powerless 
to  act  if  a customer  has  signed 
a contract 

The  industry  was  surprised 


at  the  OFT  statement  since 
discussions  on  improving 
contracts  were  already  under 
way.  David  Savage,  chairman 
of  Astec  and  of  the  service 
provider  section  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Communication  Ser- 
vices, said  a final  draft  of  a 
new  code  of  conduct  would  be 
completed  within  six  weeks. 

Most  of  the  companies  ac- 
cept that  improvements  to 
presentation  and  clarity 
could  be  made,  but  most 
rejected  the  OFTs  criticism 
of  long  initial  contracts, 
pointing  out  that  they  had  to 
be  able  to  recover  the  subsi- 
dies on  hand  sets.  A phone 
sold  for  £9.99  to  the  sub- 
scriber actually  cost  the  ser- 
vice provider  about  £300,  Mr 
Savage  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  Mr 
Bridgeman  had  admitted  that 
some  firms  had  already  im- 
proved their  contracts.  His 
own  firm  was  just  about  to 
offer  an  option  allowing  sub- 
scribers to  buy  a handset  at 
toll  price  and  quit  the  service 
at  no  notice. 

The  Government  toitially 
barred  mobile  groups  from 
selling  their  services  direct  to 
the  public,  and  some  service 
providers  took  advantage  of 
customers*  lack  of  familiarity 
with  mobile  phones. 


Advertisement 


Tax-efficient  ways  of 
passing  on  property 


Would  you  like  to  pass  on 
money  and  property  without 
wrapping  your  gifts  in  an 
unnecessary  tax  bill?  Then 
read  The  Wkich?  Guide  to 
Giving  and  Inheriting. 

Easy  to  understand,  and  with 
case  histories  throughout,  the 
hook  explains  how  to  use  the 
tax  system  to  increase  the 
value  of  your  gifts,  enabling 
you  to  plan  ahead  and  control 


your  finances.  In  fact,  “it  could 
be  the  wisest  investment  you 
will  ever  make"  (Irish  News;. 
The  guide  covers  * inheritance 
tax  • capital  gains  tax 

• setting  up  trusts  • making 
use  of  covenants  • estate 
planning  • making  and 
updating  a will  * special  rules 
for  family  businesses 

• inheritance  laws  in  Scotland 

• the  National  Lottery 


• passing  on  property. 

The  Which?  Guide  to  Giving 
and  Inheriting  is  A must  for 
anyone  who  wantB  to  avoid 
paying  more  tax  than 
necessary  and  could  make  a 
big  difference  to  those  to 
whom  you  give/It  costs  just 
£9.99  (P&P  FREE),  so  why  not 
order  your  copy  NOW  using 
the  order  Form  below?  Full 
refund  if  not  satisfied. 
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ja  beautiful 
Structure 
land  once 
you’ve 
started  here 
people 
Rarely  want 
[to  leave.  I 
can’t 
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Day  Ohe. 

Prayer,  chanting  and  good  works. 


Day  FivE. 


More  ditto. 


imagine 

myself 

working 

anywhere 

else  until  I 

retire.” 


Day  Two. 

More  prayer,  chanting 
and  good  works. 


Day  Six. 


Even  more  ditto. 


Day  Three. 


j... wtthla  14  dwm  of  recant-  ■ 

mafamr Miou^Miw,  ■*»»»=  trafcgaarTWnuBgbB of,—.  I 
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More  of  the  above. 


Day  Four. 

Ditto, 


Day  Seved. 

At  last!  Arrival  of  the 
Abbot's  Ale 

after  7 days  fermentation. 

Celebrate  with  prayer, 
chanting  and  good  works. 
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Abbot  ale 
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Bosnia  polls:  a failure  in  the  making 


Julian  Borger  bi  Sarajevo 


THE  United  States- 
based  pressure 
group  Human 
Rights  Watch  yes- 
terday described 
the  Bosnian  peace  process  as 
a “failure  in  the  making"  and 
warned  that  unless  Nato  and 
the  international  community 
do  more  to  enforce  respect  for 
human  rights,  elections  due 
in  three  months  will  be  a 
"charade". 

The  scathing  report  details 
widespread  human  rights 
abuses,  particularly  on  Serb 
territory.  It  has  intensified 
the  spotlight  already  trained 
on  the  Organisation  for  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (OSCE),  which  was 
given  the  job  last  December  of 
supervising  elections  and 
judging  whether  Bosnia  was 
ready  for  a free  poll. 

That  judgment  was  pre- 


empted at  Sunday’s  Balkan 
conference  in  Geneva  by  the 
US  secretary  of  state.  Warren 
Christopher,  who  announced 
elections  would  take  place  on 
schedule  by  September  14.  de- 
spite the  concerns  of  the 
OSCE's  human  rights 
monitors. 

The  US  government  is 
eager  to  get  Bosnia's  elections 
out  of  the  way  and  begin  the 
withdrawal  of  US  troops  be- 
fore the  American  presiden- 
tial elections  in  November. 

The  OSCE  now  finds  itself 
under  considerable  US  pres- 
sure to  administer  rushed 
elections  which  many  in  the 
organisation  fear  will  only  en- 
trench Serb  hardliners  and 
hasten  the  divisionof  Bosnia. 

The  two  top  officials  co-or- 
dinating human  rights  moni- 
toring and  election  prepara- 
tions have  resigned  in  the 
past  fortnight,  and  staff 
morale  is  at  an  all-time  low 
after  the  OSCE  leadership  em- 


1 barked  on  what  many  em- 
! ployees  viewed  as  a white- 
wash of  the  human  rights 
situation. 

According  to  staff.  Robert 
Frowick  (the  US  diplomat 
who  heads  the  OSCE  mission 
in  Bosnia)  returned  from  the 
Geneva  conference  with 
orders  to  play  down  human 
rights  concerns. 

“We  were  told  basically  to 
accentuate  the  positive  and 
eliminate  the  negative.'’  said 
one  disgruntled  employee.  ’* I 
think  a lot  of  us  were  wonder- 
ing wbat  we  were  here  for  in 
the  first  place,  and  whether 
the  OSCE  should  have  had  a 
human  rights  arm  at  alL” 

The  Geneva  conference  was 
also  followed  by  rigid  new 
rules  restricting  staff  commu- 
nication with  the  press,  and  a 
witch-hunt  for  employees 
who  leaked  information. 

Mr  Fro  wick's  chief  of  staff. 
Bill  Stuebner,  resigned  a fort- 
night ago.  Colleagues  said  he 


felt  his  reports  warning  that 
conditions  for  free  elections 
did  not  exist  were  being  ig- 
nored. The  director  of  elec- 
tions. Judy  Thompson,  also 
stood  down,  reportedly  com- 
plaining that  the  OSCE  did 
not  have  the  resources  to  en- 

cracy.  For  example,  any  ex- 
penditure over  $5,000  (£3.300) 
has  to  be  approved  by  a com- 
mittee in  Vienna,  which 
meets  only  once  a week. 

Leaked  OSCE  human  rights 
reports  say  nationalist  hard- 
liners, particularly  Serbs,  are 

European  election  monitors  ‘have 
been  told  to  do  something  they  don’t 
believe  in.  They’re  in  a crisis’ 

sure  reasonably  free  elections. 

The  resignations  have  com- 
pounded earlier  staff  difficul- 
ties. OSCE  salaries  have  not 
been  high  enough  to  draw  ex- 
perts from  Europe  and  the 
US,,  so  — with  voter  registra- 
tion already  under  way  — 12 
out  of  49  human  rights  posts 
have  not  been  filled. 

The  elections  mission  is 
further  hamstrung  by  bureau- 

resolutely  opposed  to  free 
elections  and  are  hampering 
the  work  of  OSCE  field  offi- 
cers. Hardliners  are  prevent- 
ing refugees  from  crossing 
fee  old  front  line  to  return  to 
their  homes,  and  nationalists 
across  the  country  retain  an 
iron  grip  on  the  media. 

Admiral  Leighton  Smith, 
the  outgoing  commander  of 
the  Nato-led  peacekeeping 

force  I-For,  said  there  was  no 
evidence  of  political  will  on 
the  Serb  side  to  allow  the 
reintegration  of  the  country 
and  free  movement  of  its 
people,  ami  there  had  been 
“zero”  change  in  Serb  atti- 
tudes since  I-For  arrived  in 
December. 

Mr  Frowick  argued  earlier 
this  week  that  holding  elec- 
tions, even  in  a very  imper- 
fect environment,  could  help 
democracy  take  root  To  in- 
sist on  better  conditions  be- 
fore going  ahead,  he  said, 
“would  imply  we’d  need  de- 
mocracy first  before  we  have 
elections.” 

Diplomats  point  out  that 
even  opposition  parties,  of  all 
ethnic  identities,  favour  go- 
ing ahead  with  the  elections. 

But  OSCE  human  rights 
officials  are  concerned  that 
elections  would  entrench  the 


inals  such  as  Radovan  Karad- 
zic. currently  in  power  in 


Serb  territory,  even  though 
Mr  Karadzic  is  barred  from 
star>djrig  for  election  by  the 
Dayton  peace  agreement 

"Karadzic  may  not  be  on 
the  ballot,  but  he  can  take  a 
bads  seat  and  his  people  and 
his  regime  would  have  the 
OSCE  stamp  of  authority.”  an 
OSCE  analyst  said. 

There  is  also  concern 
within  the  organisation  that 
the  Bosnian  Serb  leadership 
could  organise  a spoiling 

r*arapn(gn,  railing  on  Serbs  to 
arid  Mr  Karadzic’s  name  to 
the  ballot,  or  staging  a paral- 
lel referendum  on  secession. 

Ivan  Lupis  of  Human 
Rights  Watch  said  yesterday 
that  OSCE  monitors  were 
“missing  the  captains  of  their 
ship  and  they've  been  told  to 
do  something  they  don’t  be- 
lieve in.  They're  in  a crisis.” 

Yesterday’s  Human  Rights 
Watch  report  said  that  “while  I 
holding  the  elections  In  Bos- 1 
wm  may  be  in  the  best  inter-  1 


est  of  Mr  Clinton’s  own  re- 
election  campaign^  it  is  ^cer- 
tainly not  in  the  best  interest 
of  those  who  believe  in  a Bos- 
nia that  is  not  partitioned 
along  ethnic  lines.”- 

Concluding  that  “if  elec- 
tions are1  conducted  under 
current  conditions  . . . they 
will  only  consolidate  the 
power  of  fee  extremists”,  the 
report  calls  on  the  OSCE  not 
to  approve  elections  until  con- 
ditions exist  for  a free  and 
fairpoIL 

The  OSCE  officially  has 
until  July  14  to  make  its  judg- 
ment, but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  will  echo  Mr  Christo- 
pher’s declaration.  Mr 
Frowick  has  said  elections 
will  only  be  postponed  if  the 
situation  deteriorates 
seriously. 

His  critics  within  the  Bos- 
nian mission  fear  that  going 
ahead  will  give  elections  a 
bad  name  in  the  Balkans  and 
dent  the  OSCE's  credibility. 


Sale  of  top  Czech  team 
tests  supporters’  loyalty 


The  purchase  by  Slovak  neighbours  of 
Prague’s  top  football  team  has  dented 
national  pride,  writes  Ian  Traynor 


THE  Czech  national 
football  team  have 
qualified  for  the  finals 
of  Euro  96  starting  this 
weekend,  but  otherwise  it 
has  been  a miserable  sea- 
son for  the  pride  of  their 
domestic  league,  Sparta 
Prague. 

In  the  previous  10  years 
the  team  that  utterly  domi- 
nates Czech  football  won  ; 
the  league  championship 
eight  times  and  finished 
runners-up  twice.  This  year 
they  came  a wretched 
fourth  and  were  reduced  to 
admitting  fans  free  by  the  I 
final  matches. 

But  just  when  it  seemed 
things  could  get  no  worse, 
they  did.  The  club  was  sold 
— to  foreigners.  And  not 
any  old  foreigners,  but  a 
Slovak  company. 

Since  Czechoslovakia  ! 
split  in  1993,  the  Czechs 
have  raced  ahead  economi- 
cally, scoffing  condescend- 
ingly at  their  poorer  Slovak 
neighbours.  And  while  Slo- 
vakia failed  to  qualify  for 
Euro  ’96,  the  Czechs  will 
Line  up  against  Germany 
tomorrow. 

But  having  seized  owner- 
ship of  a symbolic  part  of 
the  Czech  family  stiver,  the 
Slovaks  are  now  doing  the 
crowing.  And  Sparta's  fans 
don’t  like  it. 

“Well,  I wouldn’t  stand 
for  the  sale  of  Slovan  Brati- 


slava [Slovakia’s  top 
team].”  smirked  the  Slovak 
prime  minister,  Vladimir 
Meciar,  clearly  relishing 
the  coup  In  Prague. 

The  Czech  opposition 
leader,  Milos  Zeman,  com- 
plained it  was  “absurd”  to 
sell  the  club  “abroad”. 

Vladimir  Kostalnik,  aged 
35.  who  has  attended  al- 
most every  Sparta  home 


Having  seized  a 
symbolic  part  of 
the  Czech  family 
silver,  the  Slovaks 
are  crowing 


ne  since  Ins  teens,  is  sud- 
y having  doubts. 

“It’s  not  that  we’re 
against  foreign  capital.  If 
the  money  came  from  Flor- 
ida that  would  be  great.  But 
because  it’s  from  Slovakia. 
it*s  a problem,”  he  said. 

The  sale  of  the  1 02-y  ear- 
old  club,  which  has  won  the 
league  a record  22  times, 
came  as  a bombshell  a cou- 
ple of  weeks  ago  after  being 
wrapped  in  mystery  and  se- 
crecy. Fans  feel  betrayed. 

Petr  Makh,  a young 
Prague  entrepreneur,  was 
locked  in  negotiations  for 


months  over  the  sale  of  v»i« 
93  per  cent  share  in  the 
club.  He  would  not  reveal 
he  was  talking  to  the  VSZ 
steelworks  in  the  east  Slo- 
vak town  of  Kosice.  The 
steelworks  is  headed  by  the 
son  of  a Slovak  government 
minister. 

Worse,  Mr  Makh  misled 
the  fans  and  country.  In  a 
match  programme  at  the 
end  of  April,  he  said  he  was 
negotiating  with  a “strong 
non-Slovak  partner”. 

Josef  Cfaovanec,  aged  36. 
the  former  Czech  interna- 
tional and  PSV  Eindhoven 
sweeper  who  now  manages 
Sparta,  has  defended  the 
deception  tactics. 

“The  point  is  that  there 
were  not  Czech  business- 
men willing  to  invest  in  the 
club  and  they  were  keen  to 
destroy  us,”  he  claimed, 
hinting  at  a dark  anti- 
Sparta  plot.  “We  had  to 
hide  the  fact  that  our  part- 
ner was  Slovak  because  we 
were  under  a lot  of  pres- 
sure and  there  are  people 
here  who  would  have  tried 
to  wreck  the  deal.  So  we 
pretended  we  were  talking 
to  a Western  partner  but  in 
reality  we  were  negotiating 
with  someone  completely 
different.  Anyway,  we 
don’t  have  problems  with 
Slovaks.  We  lived  with 
them  for  long  enough." 

But  Mr  Kostalnik  and  his 
pals  in  the  pubs  of  Prague 
will  take  some  convincing 
that  Slovak  money  is  just 
the  ticket  to  restore  Spar- 
ta’s fortunes.  And  he  is  not 
so  sure  he  can  stomach  the 
humble  pie. 
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‘Some  were  thin, 
others  skeletal’ 


Reuter  in  The  Hague 


Russian  election 
candidate  bombed 


David  Hearstin  Moscow 


RUSSIA'S  election  sea- 
son claimed  its  first  vic- 
tim yesterday,  when 
Valery  Shantsyev,  the  run- 
ning mate  of  Moscow's  mayor 
Yuri  Luzhkov,  was  severely 
injured  in  a bomb  attack  out- 
side his  home  in  central 
Moscow. 

The  attack  on  Mr  Shant- 
syev,  a powerful  figure  in  the 
Moscow  local  government, 
was  seen  as  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent Mr  Luzhkov’s  re-election 
as  mayor.  In  a vote  a week 
tomorrow  — the  same  day  as 
the  presidential  election. 
Under  election  rules,  Mr 
Luzhkov,  fee  clear  front  run- 
ner, could  be  forced  from  the 
race  if  his  running  mate  dies. 

Mr  Shantsyev,  aged  49,  was 
admitted  to  hospital  with 
third  degree  burns  and  shrap- 
nel injuries.  His  condition 
was  serious  but  not  life- 1 
threatening,  Vasily  Kuptsov, 
the  Moscow  chief  of  police, 
said.  A bodyguard  and  a 
passer-by  were  also  slightly 
injured. 

Mr  Kuptsov  said  the  bomb 
planted  outside  Mr  Shant- 


syev’s  home  was  radio-con- 
trolled- “I  think  it  was  a 
terrorist  act  deliberately 
aimed  at  this  person  and  no 
one  else.  This  could  not  sim- 
ply be  a contract  killing  of  a 
businessman  because  Valery 
Pavlinovich  [Shantsyev]  was 
not  involved  in  any  kind  of 
business,  as  everyone  knew." 

The  attack  has  put  Mos- 
cow's already  jittery  political 
establishment  further  on 
edge,  because  the  municipal 
and  national  elections  are  so  i 
closely  linked. 

Thousands  of  troops  have 
already  been  drafted  into 
Moscow  on  the  pretext  of  fear 
of  an  attack  by  Chechen  sepa- 
, ratists.  The  heightened  secu- 
rity may  also  increase  the 
| tension  in  fee  run-up  to  poll- 
ing day.  when  thousands  of 
communist  supporters  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  Russia’s 
90,000  polling  stations  in  res- 
ponse to  a call  by  the  commu- 
nist presidential  candidate, 
Gennady  Zyuganov,  to  try  to 
prevent  election  fraud- 

Speculation  on  the  motive 
for  the  attack  on  Mr  Shant- 
syev increased  with  the 
knowledge  feat  he  has  impor- 
tant contacts  with  the  Com- 


munist Party.  He  calls  him- 
self a “supporter  of  the  com- 
munist idea”. 

Mr  Luzhkov,  who  is  backed 
by  Russia's  richest  business- 
men and  has  established  a 
rival  power  base  to  the  Krem- 
lin, last  year  made  his  peace 
with  Mr  Yeltsin  after  a series 
of  political  standoffs  with  the 
former  privatisation  chief. 
Anatoly  Chubais. 

Today  the  ambitious  Mr 
Luzhkov  appears  on  large 
election  posters  shaking 
hands  with  fee  president,  and 
has  accompanied  Mr  Yeltsin 
on  his  provincial  tours.  The 
aim  of  these  visits  is  to  make 
Moscow's  mayor  a nationally 
known  figure.  He  is  tipped  as 
a fiiture  prime  minister. 

Meanwhile,  tension  rose  in 
Chechenia  last  night  after 
reports  that  30  rebel  fighters 
had  re-entered  the  town  of 
Shall  Three  days  of  talks 
with  representatives  from 
Moscow  broke  up  yesterday 
with  no  agreement  on  the 
issue  of  prisoner  exchange. 
Both  sides  expressed  pessi- 
mism about  the  ceasefire  deal 
signed  in  Moscow  10  days  ago. 


A GUARDIAN  correspon- 
dent, Ed  Vulliamy,  told 
the  Yugoslavia  war 
crimes  tribunal  yesterday 
how  he  met  Muslims  who  had 
been  reduced  to  living  skele- 
tons and  were  too  scared  to 
speak  of  their  ordeal  in  prison 
camps  run  by  the  Bosnian 
Serbs. 

Mr  Vulliamy.  one  of  the 
first  reporters  to  visit  the 
Omarska  and  Trnopolje 
camps  in  August  1992.  was 
testifying  in  the  trial  of  the 
Bosnian  Serb  Dusan  Tadic, 
who  is  accused  of  atrocities  at 
the  camps  daring  the  “ethnic 
cleansing”  of  the  Prjjedor 
region. 

Mr  Vulliamy  went  to  the 
camps,  along  with  an  Inde- 
pendent Television  News 
QTN)  crew,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Bosnian  Serb  leader. 
Radovan  Karadzic,  who  had 
said  the  visit  would  disprove 
media  reports  that  Muslim 
prisoners  were  being 
maltreated. 

At  Omarska.  the  journalists 
watched  as  groups  of  de- 
tainees, supervised  by  armed 
guards,  jogged  into  a canteen 
where  they  were  given  a min- 
, ute  to  eat  a bowl  of  stew  and  a 
piece  of  bread. 

Mr  Vulliamy  said  it  was  im- 
mediately apparent  that  some 
prisoners  were  in  an  appall- 
ing physical  condition.  “They 
were  very  thin,  others  in 
reasonable  condition,  others 
skeletal”  he  said. 

"When  they  were  eating, 
they  were  eating  as  if . . . they 
hadn’t  eaten  for  a very  long 
time,  as  if  they  hadn't  seen 
food  for  a while.  It  was  a 
fairly  sobering  sight."  he 
said. 

Under  the  constant  watch 
of  Serb  guards,  the  prisoners 
were  reluctant  to  respond  to 
the  reporters'  questions. 

“The  physical  state  of  some 
of  them  told  us  more  than 
their  words  ...  as  to  what 
kind  of  treatment  they  were 


getting.  There  was  really  very 
little  to  go  on  in  terms  of  in- 
terviews and  words.  They 
were  manifestly  scared, 
scared  stiff.” 

Mr  Vulliamy  said  he  could 
not  forget  how  one  man  had 
told  him:  "I  do  not  want  to  tell 
any  lies  but  I cannot  tell  the 
truth.” 

Others,  he  said,  remained 
silent  but  communicated  with 
their  eyes.  “There  is  some- 
thing inimitable  about  some- 
body staring  at  you  in  that 
way.  saying:  Look  at  me  and 
try  and  work  out  for  yourself 
what  I’m  trying  to  say.” 

The  Journalists  were  denied 
access  to  the  prisoners'  sleep- 
ing quarters  and  were  driven 
instead  to  Trnopolje. 

The  Guardian's  report  and 
ITN's  pictures  provoked  an 
international  outcry  and  led 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  close  the 
camps  almost  immediately. 

Mr  Tadic,  who  denies  all 
charges,  showed  no  emotion 
as  he  watched  the  disturbing 
images  on  a video  monitor. 

Dressed  smartly  in  a suit 
and  tie.  and  flanked  by  two 
guards,  he  seemed  relaxed  as 
he  took  notes  during  Mr  Vul- 
liamy’s  testimony. 

His  trial  enters  its  sixth 
| week  next  week,  when  the 
first  eyewitnesses  are  due  to 
appear. 

Mr  Tadic,  a former  bar- 
owner  and  karate  teacher,  is 
accused  of  murdering,  raping 
and  torturing  Muslims  after 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  seized 
power  in  fee  Prijedor  area  of 
north-west  Bosnia  in  1992. 

Created  by  the  United 
Nations  Security'  Council  in 
May  1993.  the  criminal  tribu- 
nal for  former  Yugoslavia  is 
the  first  international  body 
for  the  prosecution  of  war 
crimes  since  the  Nuremberg 
aad  Tokyo  trials  held  after 
the  second  world  war. 

To  date,  the  Hague  tribunal 
has  Indicted  58  suspects  — 4B 
Serbs,  nine  Croats  and  three 
Muslims  — six  of  whom  are 
being  held  at  the  tribunal’s 
detention  centre. 


Pilots  allowed  helicopter  to  drop, 
says  German  crash  survivor 


Router  in  Dortmund 


"THE  only  survivor  of  a Ger- 
I man  helicODter  rrach  in 
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Dogs  of  peace  . . . Sniffer  dogs  from  the  Norwegian  People's  Aid  de-mining  team  help 
clear  a railway  tunnel  to  allow  investigators  from  the  Hague  war  crimes  tribunal  to  look 
for  evidence  of  alleged  mass  killings  near  Tuzla.  Bosnia  photograph:  odd  andersen 
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man  helicopter  crash  in 
which  13  people  died  said  yes- 
terday the  pilots  seemed  to  let 
the  helicopter  drop  through 
the  air  and  then  laughed 
about  it. 

The  air  Force  helicopter,  giv- 
ing a ride  to  young  people  at- 
tending a European  youth  fes- 
tival in  Dortmund,  crashed  in 
woodland  south  of  the  city  on 
Thursday  In  one  of  Germany's 
worst  military  accidents. 

Tlie  state  prosecutor.  Karl 
Dieter  Staat.  said  the  survi- 
vor — named  by  newspapers 

as  Sven  Bolliger.  aged  25 

calmed  the  pilots  "pulled  the 
helicopter  upwards  and  then 
just  let  it  drop”. 

The  pilots  had  laughed  and 
passengers  had  applauded  fee 
manoeuvre.  It  happened  a 
second  time,  and  fee  helicop- 


ter hit  treetops  and  crashed, 
the  survivor  said. 

Mr  Staat  said  he  was  not 
ruling  out  pilot  error,  but  was 
also  looking  at  the  possibility 
of  a technical  failure. 

The  defence  ministry,  inves- 
tigating independently,  cau- 
tioned against  treating  the  ma- 
noeuvres as  risk-taking.  A 
spokesman  said  a helicopter 
levelling  out  after  a climb 
could  give  passengers  fee  im- 
pression they  were  falling,  and 
that  fee  pilots,  aged  38  and  33. 
might  have  been  attempting 
an  emergency  landing. 

Mr  Bolliger  was  pulled  out 
of  the  wreckage  by  people 
wno  stopped  on  an  adjacent 
motorway.  Other  passengers 
also  appeared  to  be  alive,  but 
3,1  explosion  stopped  more 
rescues. 

The  dead  included  the  two 
crew»  a military  nurse,  five 
members  of  television  teams 
and  six  young  people. 


The  Arabian  Spice  Routes  cruise , 7-22  December. 
Become  a seasoned  traveller  this  winter. 


Look  forward  to  a British  winter.  To  enhance  your  enjoyment,  enlightening  guest  speakers 

Sail  with  Swan  Hellenic  on  a stimulating  46  day  cruise  to  accompany  your  travels.  Together,  you'll  discover  the  Arabic 
exotic  Dubai.  Oman  and  India,  then  on  to  enthralling  Goa,  entrepot  that  is  Dubai,  follow  the  caravan  trails  to  Muscat 
Cochin  and  Sri  Lanka.  0171  800  2200  ^ explore  Bombay  s colourful  markets  before 

Aboard  our  new  300  passenger  ship,  Minerva, w - — unwinding  in  enchanting  Old  Goj  nnd  il,e 

Vou  will  experience  the  friendly  and  informal  captivating  lakeside  town  of  Kandy, 

atmosphere  unique  to  this  small  vessel.  To  pep  up  your  winter  season,  call  us  now. 

ATOL  03O7  Broaden  your  horizons,  broaden  your  mind.  > 
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tide  ‘rising 

overwhelm 
South  Africa’ 
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SOUTH  Africa’s  chief  of 
police  warned  yesterday 
that  crime  in  the 
country  was  in  danger  of 
spinning  out  of  control, 
Co^issooner  George  Fi- 
vaz  warned  of  the  crisis  in  a 
briefing  to  local  newspaper 
editors,  and  complain^  of 
shortages  of  staff  and 
resources. 

His  warning  coincided  with 
a report  by  a leading  South 
African  bank,  Nedcor.  that 
crime  was  costing  more  than 
£6  bilUon  a year  — considera- 
bly more  than  Is  entering  the 
country  through  foreign  in- 
vestment. The  study  showed 
that  80  per  cent  of  households 
had  fallen  victim  to  crime  in  a 
two-year  period. 

Mr  Fhraz  said  one  of  the 
police's  biggest  problems  was 
a shortage  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel and  he  estimated  that 
75  per  cent  of  detectives  were 
not  properly  trained. 

This  bellied  explain  an- 
other extraordinary  statistic 
released  by  police  last  week 
— that  they  have  18.000  un- 
solved murders  on  their 
books. 

A lack  of  training  is  not  the 
force’s  only  problem.  Earlier 
this  week  it  was  disclosed 
that  an  internal  anti-corrup- 
tion unit  was  receiving  "two 
complaints  of  criminal  activ- 
ity by  police  officers  a day. 

A funeral  service  in  Johan- 
nesburg this  week  gave  poi- 
gnant testimony  to  the  crime 
plague.  More  than  40  Spring, 
bok  and  provincial  rugby 
players  formed  a guard  of 
honour  for  two  coffins  con- 


faming  the  remains  of  Trans- 

Kplayer  Pietfaan  Van 
Reusburg  and  his  father.  Piet, 
a schools  rugby  coach.  They 
**  b>  •* 

The  prison  service  also  has 
J5®1™  dealing  with  crimi- 
nals.  Before  a demonstration 

by  warders  this  week  over 
pay.  their  union  appealed  to 
prisoners  not  to  use  the  op- 
portunity to  escape.  Last  year 
there  were  about  100  break- 
out a month  — compared 
with  52  in  Britain  over  the 
whole  year. 

Crime  is  routinely,  and  to 
some  extent  justly,  blamed  on 
social  problems  in  the  town- 
ships. But  the  country's 
whites  have  been  disabused 
of  any  belief  that  criminal  be- 
haviour is  restricted  to  blacks 
by  two  horrendous  crimes 
over  the  past  week. 

In  one  a white  youth  giving 
a teenage  couple  a lift  in  his 
car  produced  a pistol,  made 
them  strip  and  ordered  them 
to  have  sex.  When  the  boy, 
aged  15,  refused  he  was  shot 
dead  and  the  gunman  raped 
the  girl,  aged  13.  twice.  In  the 
other  case,  two  young  white 
men  and  a woman  killed  and 
cut  up  a Dutch  immigrant  — 
carting  the  dismembered 
pieces  around  in  a suitcase  — 
in  an  attempt  to  claim  his 
£460  pension 

• The  health  minister,  Nko- 
sazana  Zuma,  is  refusing  to 
resign  despite  a public  inves- 
tigator's report  criticising  a 
funding  scandal  in  her  de- 
partment About  £2  million 
was  spent  on  an  Aids-aware- 
ness  play  — much  of  it  dona- 
tions from  the  European 
Union,  which  is  demanding 
the  money’s  return. 


Smoking  gunman . . . Ram  bo  Farley,  a young  Liberian  fighter  with  Roosevelt  Johnson's 
Ulimo-J  faction,  lights  a cigarette  on  Monrovia's  front  line  photograph:  oavtd  gotten felder 
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Damascus  claims  backing  against  Netanyahu 

Pearful  Syrians 
court  Arab  chiefs 


□avid  Hirst  in  Beirut 


PRESIDENT  Hafez  al- 
Assad  of  Syria.  Presi- 
dent Hosni  Mubarak 
of  Egypt  and  Crown 
Prince  Abdullah  of  Saudi 

Arabia  met  in  Damascus  yes- 
terday in  the  third  Arab  mini- 

summit  since  last  week's  Is- 
raeli elections  brought  the 
right  to  power. 

By  coming  to  Damascus. 
Syrian  officials  said,  the  two 
pro- United  States  Arab  lead- 
ers were  putting  their  weight 
behind  Syria’s  position  on  the 
peace  process,  and  its  insis- 
tence on  preserving  the  land- 
for-peace  formula  that  Israel’s 
prime  minister-elect,  Binya- 
min  Netanyahu,  has  rejected. 

Syria  and  Egypt  say  this  tri- 
partite meeting  should  pave 
the  way  for  a larger  Arab 
summit. 

The  Svrian  press  warned 
Mr  Netanyahu  yesterday  that 
if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal 
to  give  up  the  Golan  Heights. 
Syria  "could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  a peace".  It 
warned  the  Arabs  that,  while 
“no  magic  wand  could  bring 
Arab  leaders  together  in  a sit- 
uation as  dire  as  this",  those 
"with  a sense  of  national  res- 
ponsibility" must  work  to 
“saw  the  Arab  nation  from 
perdition". 

The  alarmist  tone  stems  not 
only  from  the  shock  of  Israel's 


News  in  brief 


electoral  upheaval,  but  from 
an  array  of  dangers  to  which 
Syria  now  feels  itself  exposed. 
These  hail  from  various 
sources  — Israel.  Turkey.  Jor- 
dan. the  US.  But  Syrians  per- 
ceive them  as  linked,  part  of 
an  attempt  to  make  Damascus 
submit  to  US-kraeli  designs 
for  the  region,  or  face  a 

mounting  campaign  of  pres- 
sure and  harassment. 

The  Latest  in  what  Syria 
regards  as  an  ominous  series 
of  developments  came  this 
week,  when  the  US  state  de- 
partment confirmed  reports 
of  several  recent  non-acciden- 
tal explosions  m Syria. 

Syria's  ambassador  to 
Washington  expressed  “as- 
tonishment" at  such  allega- 
tions about  a country  “known 
for  security  and  stability'”. 
He  said  it  smacked  of  at- 
tempts to  discredit  Syria  at  a 
rime  when  it  sought  to  mobi- 
lise Arab  support  against  the 
new  Israeli  government  and 
Turkish  aggression. 

In  the  same  category,  he 
said,  was  a US  intelligence 
report  that  Syria  was  build- 
ing a secret  "poison  gas  fac- 
tory"  near  Aleppo.  The  report 
— revealed  in  Germany's 
Stem  raa-gazbie  this  week  — 
said  US  officials  had  passed 
satellite  photographs  of  the 
plant  to  German  officials, 
who  were  checking  if  Ger- 
mans were  involved. 

Arab  newspapers  have 


reported  recent  bomb  blasts, 
speculating  that  Turkish 
agents  were  behind  them,  in- 
cluding one  that  reportedly 
blew  up  the  Damascus  flat  of 
Abdullah  Ocalan.  the  leader 
of  the  Kurdish  Workers' 
Party  l PKK)  guerrillas.  Tur- 
key — angered  by.  among 
other  things,  Syria's  support 
of  the  PKK  — recently  signed 
a military  co-operation  agree- 
ment with  Israel,  to  which 
Syria  objected  vehemently. 

Now.  Arab  reports  say.  co- 
operation is  expanding  to  in- 
clude ‘■counter-terrorism". 
They  will  help  each  other 
combat  Syrian-supported 
“terror  attacks  from  across 
their  borders"  — the  PKK  in 
Turkey's  case,  the  Hizbullah 
in  Israel's. 

The  Saudi  newspaper  al- 
Hayat  also  reported  from  Da- 
mascus. this  week  that  Turk- 
ish troops  had  mounted  cross- 
border  "skirmishes  and 
harassing  operations"  from 
Hatay  province,  to  which 
Syria  lays  claim. 

Meanwhile.  Syrian -Jorda- 
nian relations  are  worsening. 
King  Hussein  this  week  im- 
plicitly accused  Damascus  of 
sponsoring  terrorism  inside 
his  country.  Earlier,  Jorda- 
nian security  services  said 
they  had  arrested  several 
terrorist  suspects,  mainly 
from  Syria,  who  had  planned 
about  40  attacks  on  Jordanian 
officials  and  Israeli  tourists. 


Big  French  union  boosts  welfare  reforms 


JgRANCE'S  welfare  reform 
■ plans,  which  sparked  big 
public  sector  strikes  last  year, 
have  gained  fresh  Impetus 
after  a leading  union  federa- 
tion pledged  to  take  over  a 
large  slice  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem and  help  push  change 
through. 

The  current  manager  of  the 
key  CNAM  health  insurance 
fund,  the  Force  Ouvriere 
<FO).  has  been  a thorn  in  the 
centre-right  government's 


side,  spearheading  crippling 
stoppages  to  block  its  plans 
late  last  year. 

The  pro-Sociaiist  CFDT. 
France's  biggest  union  federa- 
tion, yesterday  promised  to 
back  reforms  aimed  at  rein- 
ing in  a spiralling  deficit  ii'  it 
succeeded  in  wresting  control 
of  the  fund  — a source  of 
power,  patronage  and  money. 

The  CNAM  has  a vast 
annual  budget  of  510  billion 
francs  <i»i  billion ».  equiva- 


lent to  a third  of  central 
government  budget  spending. 

Meanwhile,  the  national  as- 
sembly yesterday  approved  a 
draft  six-year  defence  budget 
bill,  to  accompany  the  most 
sweeping  reform  of  the 
French  armed  forces  since 
the  second  world  war 

The  budget,  allowing 
£23  billion  a year  defence 
spending  in  1997-2002.  slices 
£13  billion  a year  off  the  origi- 
nal budget  — Reuter. 


Japan  to  create 
replica  Stratford 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

the  birthplace  of 
William  Shakespeare,  is  to 
be  recreated  as  “Stratford- 
on- Pacific”  in  a Japanese 
seaside  town. 

Japanese  local  authori- 
ties have  commissioned  the 
British  construction  com- 
pany Border  Oak  to  build  a 
Shakespeare  visitors'  cen- 
tre in  the  tourist  town  of 
Mamvama.  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Japan,  the  com- 
pany said  yesterday. 

The  Shakespeare  Country 
Park,  costing  £3.5  million, 
will  include  replicas  of  the 
houses  where  Shakespeare 
was  born  and  died,  the 
home  of  his  mother  Mary 
Arden,  and  a theatre  where 
the  bard's  plays  will  be 
performed. 

Half-timbered.  oak- 
framed boll  dings  will  re- 
create the  atmosphere  of 
“Ye  Olde  England”.  There 
will  also  be  a tea  room  and 
an  Elizabethan  landscaped 
garden. —Reuter. 


Burmese  regime  imposes 
tough  Saw  against  dissent 


URMA’S  military  govem- 
ient  yesterday  issued  a 
law  banning  all  acts  which 
disturb  public  order,  making 
violators  subject  to  up  to  20 
years’  imprisonment. 

The  order,  announced  on 
state  radio  and  televison.  also 
made  unauthorised  writing  of 
a state  constitution  an  offence 
subject  to  the  same 
punishment. 

The  move  was  a dear  res- 
ponse to  efforts  by  the-  coun- 
try’s pro-democracy  j 


movement  to  challenge  the 
military's  authority. 

The  main  opposition  leader. 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  had  ear- 
lier yesterday  announced 
plans  to  hold  her  weekly- 
meeting  with  supporters  this 
weekend  in  defiance  of  a 
prohibition  by  the  military 
regime. 

Ms  Suu  Kyi  left  a message 
for  reporters  telephoning  her 
home  which  sajd:  “I  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  Saturday 
lecture  as  usual”  — AP. 


Housing  agreed  as  ‘human  right’ 


“THE  United  States  and  de- 
I veloping  countries,  backed 
by  Europe,  agreed  yesterday 
on  the  issue  of  housing  as  a 
human  right,  at  the  United 
Nations  Habitat  II  cities  sum- 
mit in  Istanbul. 

The  agreed  text  says  there 
should  be  14  “concrete 
actions  that  governments 
should  take  in  pursuit  of  real- 


ising adequate  housing  for 
all",  the  US  delegation  said. 

The  draft  text  falls  short  of 
obliging  governments  to  pro- 
vide the  poor  with  housing  — 
an  issue  the  US  had  shied 
away  from,  for  fear  of  facing 
legal  action  by  homeless 
people. 


Martin  Wooffacott,  page  14 


UN  on  alert  for 
refugee  ship 

United  Nations  aid  workers 
were  on  alert  at  ports  along 
the  West  African  coast  yester- 
day for  a Russian  boat  said  to 
be  crammed  with  around  450 
refugees  from  Liberia. 

It  left  Monrovia  10  days  ago 
and  may  be  bound  Cor  Nigeria 
after  being  turned  away  by 
Ghana  and  Togo.  — AP. 

Escape  plan  fails 

Former  SS  major  Karl  Hass, 
due  to  testify  against  a fellow 
ex-Nazi  in  a war  crimes  trial 
in  Rome,  fell  from  a hotel  bal- 
cony yesterday  while  trying 
to  escape.  His  change  of  heart 
led  to  hospitalisation  for  a 


fractured  pelvis  and  com- 
pressed vertebrae.  — Reuter. 

A bridge  too  far 

The  people  of  Geneva  are  set 
to  reject  plans  for  a new 
bridge  or  tunnel  crossing  one 
end  of  its  picturesque  lake  in 
a referendum  this  week.  Op- 
ponents cite  environmental 
reasons.  — Reuter. 

Appeal  answered 

South  Korea  and  Japan  yes- 
terday signalled  tliat  they 
would  join  the  United  States 
in  responding  to  a UN  appeal 
for  emergency  food  aid  for 
North  Korea.  — Reuter. 

Tamil  ambush 

Tamil  guerrillas  ambushed  a 
police  patrol  near  the  town  of 


Welikanda  in  northeastern 
Sri  Lanka  yesterday,  killing 
at  least  ll  people,  defence 
sources  said.  — Reuter. 

Aid  suspended 

Aid  agencies  in  Burundi  yes- 
terday began  a one-week  sus- 
pension of  all  but  the  most  ur- 
gent work  in  protest  at  the 
killing  of  three  Swiss  aid 
workers.  Hutu  rebels  have 
accused  Tutsi  militiamen  of 
the  killings.  — Reuter. 

Students  clash 

Over  2,000  Zambian  students 
fought  first  with  each  other 
and  then  with  police  in  Lu- 
saka yesterday  over  the  bar- 
ring of  the  former  president. 
Kenneth  Kaunda.  from  run- 
ning in  elections.  — Reuter. 
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Racing 


Newmarket  tonight 


6.40  Mata  Asm* 
7JHA kbta 

7 J36J**n  Cutioaa  <nb) 


axscomkhiOgHt 

USInsastaM* 

USItaHwiNr 


+ DaogM  Utatws.  Draw;  Mo  ahataga.  Soho;  Good  to  Ibm. 

• SKY  TT:  7.03,  7-36.  BJJS  > 6Z5. 

6.40  wnmuasr  ladies  derby  (handicap)  udy  <« 

1 JTC019  MAKEAST*U0pM)(C)(I3JUPtpe;  ... 
a 025* 12  ANCHOREMA (12} (D)l« A 11-5 

a aasssc  stallhi  ysn  to  D w awtn  &-u-q 


> m 410,1  rr 


*fS)» 


& 

8 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
18 
17 
IS 


214464  BEKJAMNS  LAW  (3)  J Piotermg  91912 

0000  SQUARED  AWAY  (18)  J P8/ra  *-1912 

000-039  AUOUETAH (A)(0) SGm-i'pS-IC-12  

a^fCOfl  SAVfTAIlAIII (IS)  JJ»1bn£  4-10-1? 

2S440  AJDAR  (10)  U'«  3av  koUoea*  9-13-11  

VMJCQ  SALT AM 00 (S)(BF) PM  MiSMI  5- 10- 10 


.BUtwm 

aanWgrt(5)11 

_JR»*Georf.(B)S 

_NtaaCLtoe(S)7 


18 

_Mn  SAMMY  (8)1 
JhlfahHlffl 


20 

__  __ fcAhiwl|4 

iiwi-i  GLOW  FDRUW(17)(Q]  1.  Ucrnagos  Half  &- HJ-8  _ Jin L Pw« C 

vanv  cvtaiKBKtTMgtimmiR  Kaiik  6-10-8 — 

0140-62  SCENIC  D*MCEH(5)(D)  A rt2?  <HM 

B32D-00  BOOJAMAMOJRRo-et-IO-* 

0-02553  CARLTON  PtPRE8Sj1B)(D)J  EfTO  6-KH 


-Mfa*KWritfA(E)3 

_a8nLKUa18 


Epsom  with  form  for  the  televised  events 


1-43  HMJwWh 
LM  PUWYANTWM 
3.10  BnflMt 


UO  Tartan 
UsSmM 
MO  Carabr  RofaU 
UORaMs 


Channd 4 


JtaAtanllM 


031 V-OE  KSUYCWOY  BEKS  (9)  U Tinkler  5-10-2 

0530-00  iBOA T® (28) B Pearce  *-9- 13 

53B»-  SUPERXOO  (875)  ft  Cragg4  99« 

EfiflNO-O  KEEP  OUST  (145)  WMusHn  *-910 

18  31099  3LCTS««MH>r  (331JJ  Wharton  9910 

20  OO-OSD  BWm  OPERA  (3)  Pel  UucfteU  4-9-e 

21  00(HW  CHEYE1EY  DAHCEH  (IT)  T NaugWjn  8-9-6 

22  DOChHO  BRGSO.  (IT)  K Bw«  7-91 - 


JfclDMSMMSZ 

-Mre$CaMte(8)1S 


_tfaaJHCregga(8)3 

JMnEJoaaatf) 


■ooeoft-  IjOptyi 


J laao)  w Musacn  991 


18* 


TOP  RMW  TIFSc  n*a  A StoMl  8,  SeaMe  Dkmmt  7,  Mm  Fam  8 

BaBby  9-2  Mato  A Sand,  e-1  Stalled.  »-1  Slow  fom.  e-1  Sew  Dancer.  KM  Canto*  Effraaa. 

Augustan.  Anctarena  23  im 


7.05  CEOlHOYDROCHRHirNAIDfJI  STAKES  2VD»a*1m2fC*Jtaa 

1 ADELAIDE  L Camara  6-11 OlfafctaaS 

2 2-5A2THBA(a3)(BP)WdyKerr«a»3-11 

1 4 AKHLA(11)H  Cecil  911 

4 363  BERENICE  (1 5)  G Wragg  6-1 1 MWb8 

5 

8 

7 

8 

8 

10 
11 


5960  CLASSIC  AFPAR  (10)  R Haw*  8-11 
&4DAUMWnUtai)JH4ta9-'.l 


.AHhl 


4-  BAMeWa DEEUT t*2«)JG.i«n 0-11 L Dettori  10 

20  OEM  UTS <331  UnJ  Ced  0-11  Thwll 


4 HEART(ia)  U£l^x  9 <1 

LADY  LUCRE  LI  Stuto  6-11  

03-  7EKBI HAKCSB  (270J  J Dinlcp  S-l  7 


JfttarieyJ 


TOP  RHH  TVSt  Aldda  8.  Ibart  7,  Baradaa  8 

BaBbyi  92  AMUa.  7-0  Heart  9-2  Oanemg  GeQuL  5-1  Berenice.  8-1  Vailed  (tamer.  10-1  Adelaida.  12-1 
DalwMnrae  Haa” 


7.35  IMEISPAAK  PLUGS  HANDICAP  2YD8f  £4,888 

1 15236-6  PLAYMAKEH(12)UJiriis97  — 

2 461-10  GAUNE  (43)  (CO)  (BO  W 0 Gjirnan  9-4 

3 0021  ENCHANTED  QUEST  (17)  (D)P  Hair  IS  9-2 

4 195501  J®RYCUTRONA  (3)  (88>  a*)  (D)N  Callaghan  91 JFI 

5 200-460  SHOtrrAlwa  {423  (DJ  Jonrtnon  9-0 

8 2)11-00  JUBUS  PLACE  (21)  (D)TThcmsan  Jams  B-13  _ 

7 4064-16  BBJDflA  Y PARK  (86)  (0)  (BF)  Ura  A King 8-13 J Octal 

8 6Q2HI  FAITH  ALOIS  (28)  C Wall  8-4  .OMDaMS 

TOP  FUN  TMs  Jant  Cubm  10,  totaled  On*  8,  Itaki  7 
Britten  13-8  Jerry  Cutrona.  7-2  Enchanted  Qubu.  B-1  Ganna.  Betdrr?  Part.  KM  Plmnukor.  Jritfiee 
Race.  12-1  She  name.  Faith  Alone  S 


8.05  WALTER  EARL  SELLING  STAKE  3T0  In  23^88 

1 422102  DAMC0{14)  (D)S  i&Hrano  92  

2 09-0  CASW0  CHIP  (77)  T Clement  911 

a OQ2DOO  CLASSIC  inCTIMV  (11)  P.  Hams  8-11 

4 45514-1  COfMieHE  QUEST  (B)(D)UChanmn  8-11  _ 

5 50403-0  BALP4tflE  (1 27)  (BF)  N Callaghan  B-8 

8 000-C  HOME  COOKOr  f7DJ  O J ScA-gill  &~s 

7 S3  URSA1*  JOY  (18)  RGua*  3-6 

a OIHHOO  WY  KWD  (10)  N Tnuer  0-6 

00-50  SHERWOOD  (28)  K B-6 

TfTCHWBL  LASS  J Bants  8-E 

TOP  Font  TWSs  Gtidtb  QneM  B,  Banana  7.  lUa  8 
■lulu  A 7-4  Convene  Quasi.  4-1  Bamca.  6-1  7-1  C(as»c  Vidory.  8-1  My  Kind.  12-1  Linda'S  Joy, 

Item  Coomn  .20-1  Shsnnoad  ID 


10 


8.3  5 BAUEYS IRBH  CREAM  UMIBJR  KAMneAP  la  CB,1BS 

1 84003-0  TOUJOUIBHIYBUflOT) (CO)  JPBarw  8-9-13  Q 

004X01  SAMAR  (7)  (CD)  DUcms  7-9-7  _ C 


018-112  MASTER  CHARTER  (3B)  (D)  (HP)  Mrs  J Rairafen  4-0-5 

SI-  IHSA11ABLE  (2SE)  U Stoula  3-!M  , - 

0301-05  MOURT&ATE  (10)  (C)  M Bwby  4-^» 

30-0965  CIM  ROW  BOM  (11)  U Bell  4-0-13  ... 

6-50040  WILD  PALM  (15){D)  WC  Oorman  4-8-12 

2-823  CLASSIC  LEADER  (1 2)  R Ham*  3-8-10 

6-23060  BBtnCO  (2S)  (U)  U13  N Hiaatof  7-8-8 


JIB 


056-100  nSKY  ROKO  (14)  (D)  0 Bravary  4-6-7  , 


ZpSmSmTs 


X* 


2 

11  65-61SHAWMGO  (23)  GWngg  l-8-l 

TOPRRMTlPSsabiib|a8.baaiM4a7.Maatar»aitM8 

BMtbv  3-1  Master  Chorwr.  7-2  Sanan.  5-1  Uawngo.  B-1  bsaaawe.8-1  RU  Palm.  >0-1  Toidoura  Rhieia. 
Cim  Bon  Bom.  IT-1  Classic  Leader.  II 


9.05  FHAMC  BUTTWtS  MAR2BI  (FIRKES  270  IMaa  « 84^88 

1 ■ BABY  JAIME  Quest  8-11 ! 

2 2 HAKKAMYAH  (IS)  D Money  B-11 

8 mtHAlORBIJDinlapB-II 

4 LB1RM  IAMB  NCallagtnn  6-11 

E ROCK  FANTASY  C Hurray  0-11 

TOP  ronMTW.  HMitaaly*  8 

owns  KMtomyali.  2-1  Hen  Hamnr.  5-1  LMnm  Lodge.  12-1  Baby  Jans.  16-1  Rock  Fintasy. 


KDriyl 
— L Detail  3 

— CHadyaaa2 


• Blinkered  Qrst  time:  DONCASTER;  3S5  Wee  Hope.  EPSOM:  L45  Sea  Thmuler. 
SOUTHWELL'  8.15  Red  Valerian;  0.45  Nlsbt  Boat.  Siesta  Time. 
WOLVERHAMPTON:  8.00  Super  High;  830  Klipnplnger.  WORCESTER:  3.00 
Hidden  Flower.  Mr  Poppletoo.  HAYDOCK;  1®  Pleasant  Sorprtee.  vmegglatara. 
NEWMARKET:  7D5  Aethra;  8^5  Classic  Leader. 


Haydock 


2.10  Haw  Long 
USPrMtaKkwky 
3^0  Honing  Arrow 


Raad» 


Fbma  b brachab  Mtw  karsa**  name  daoab  rby*  riM 
2. 1 0 HALSAU.  HABER  STAKES  *YO  In  C8.714 


HUIE(IO)  J1MU942 
(7)JOoaden»-0 


ELBAROADOflff  Jana  9-0 

4H0WUMQ(27)LCi«iwni(H) 

403-0  PARSIS  (8)  Lady  Harries  M 

DB  SHAVBISKY  (7)  P Howlloa  9-0 

1(14)  A Ba6ay  9-0 


UMITW  M 8kHda  9-0 


80  MAE)  TO  LAST  (14)  JHUa  0-8  — 
2 OLD  ROMA  (IS)  John  Berry  8-9  .. 


3 nCTORUVM  STYLE  (8)  (BF)fl  Chariton  8- 


TOP  miM  HPL  Iba  Ijuug  B.OM  Itoa  7,  YtabrianSUbe 

!7-J  hut*  Lang.  4-1  Unto*.  5-1  VUton  Style.  6-1  Old  Room.  1(H  CUricn 


2.55  D0UQLAS  RATED  HANDICAP  SYO  In  2M20ydf  88^04 

1 2210-24  PLEASANT  SURPASS  (28)  M Johnston  9-3  — 

2 40-132  LEAR  JET  (7)  (B)P Co*e  9-2 
a 0004-6*  KALASUHBSB (14) CSmnh 9-Z  . 

4 (0-4124  snuo  (223(D)  LConarh  8-13 

5 01854X1  TRUANCY  ££J)  M Ball  8-0  _ 

8 1336-dQ  QUILTR)  (7)  M Preaood  8-8 

7 12-4  SALMIS (98) JFanstuaa M 

B DO— I PHMCIi  UIISXY  (65)  (D)  Lad  HimYngdofl  B 

9 O14-0K  WUSG01ATURA (7) BHBi 8-8  . 

10  (M00IDSKYBAYO1)(BF)JG3Sdar8 

11  4-342  SAMDYnXMB  (17)  {BF)HCed  8-3  _ 

12  084-  A-AASBI  (210)  H Thomnaa  Joan  84)  - 
TOP  nwmtoli  Hana.Ua  4M7,P<baaKbrit<  8 

Baobv  9-2  Lear  Jet  S-i  Samfy  Ross.  8-1  Suflto.  7-1  Prims  Wnaky,  Ptawaas  Suiprta.  B-I  Mttky  Bay 
Kala  Sunrlae,  10-1  ExaRad.  lain  ■■■■ 


3.30  ROTHMAHS  ROYALS  RORTH  SOUTH  CMUMm 

cv.ioa 

1 J6QBH3  MOVRM ARROW (77) (CD) MoaS Han 5-10-0 

2 5024-50  COURAGEOUS  DAMCSR(ie)CBF)BHart>vyT  ' ' 


sorb 


0-55351  auens  COIHUL  (7)  (D)  5 RothaMI  8-8-6  — 
12-9000  ALREET  (18)  H Hammond  5-6-13 
8811-  IAY  THE  BUW  (228)  IV  Jams  3-8-9 
22-M  WUTAWAHH1  (38)  (BP)  H TbonEMB  Jonaa  3-84 

ZHH02  HORnCBfKZEO)AB4Uay4-e-4  

02-8221  BOU4M  HIARK  (15|  (CO)  T Eaawrliy  4-8-1  

O-aOOIX  SUE  Wi  (10)  WMHr  4-7-10 


JCmrU 

_M7aMsa3 


M Pra*  B,  BbvbgArraw  7,  toy  TtaeBbMa  8 

1 9-4  aoffln  Frank,  i-1  Uy  The  BIwiR.  5-1  Quean  Oonw*.  W taring  Arrow,  Miaamannl.  7-1 
Courageous  Dancer.  12-1  Al  Beal  wnMsara. 


4.05  JOM  OFGAIIKT STAKES  71 M2J8S 

11T8-03  HCAR (7) (D)P Cola 4-0-5 


1 

2 

a 

4 

5 
e 

7 

8 
s 

10 


OO-XXM  VBRUM  CAPITALIST  (23)  DMCBCtk  14-6 

0- 66382  BARD  OR  TW  RIBI  (18)  (CO)  (M)B  McMahan  8-8-12 

35*201  SHAJKTDRAaflY  (7)  (D)MJoM6laa  7-8-12 

01- 1142  CARRAMTA  (28)  (DJBPolSng  6-8-12 
4143-35  ESPARTBIO  (12)  MPraecod  4-8-12  _ 

21201-1  HI  HOO  (14)  (DJM  Camacho  64-Q  — 

41/113-4  POHEIT  CAT(123(DKBF)Mre  JCac*  60-? 

53155-0  DOVBBRACe  (14)  (IQ  A Balter  3-8-2  — ■ 


Oil  HASTHR BOOTS ( 15)(Ctt DLadar 3-3-2 
r BooCaS.  Braaaba  AA8»  7. 1 


DH  McCabe  2 


! SS  Ussier  floos.  7-2  Branston  AtOt.  M WbWb  CtapWH  H &*>.  7-1 
Eapoibro.  14-1  Hi  Rod. 


4.45  ERFUYlAHDIlMDaiSrAIWaMSICVIS 

3 BOLD  MSK(1T)J  Berry  9-0  — 

CUMMAR  QUEST  T Eastrfjy 
2 FUTURE  FttHflBCr  (IS)  U J0k™W  M - 
0063  MA<BCBUIP(1S)H  HaaiwAMdM  — — 
32226  tWMO(81)PEwiiB9-0  - 


.JCmiwIS 

-LCtMwcfca 


-FI«M8(B}5 

JHFawfauA 

-JSbekfDf 


24  TOUCH  LEADER  (14)  B HartHiy  9-0 

TOP  COWA  YIPBi  PMMU  Piuapnri  8,Pa*M»T 

BaHtawfr^  Future  PnxpacL  5-2  Bold  Rtak  9-2  Skino.S-l  TtwB»  laader.  M CunthanOwL  iWktapc 

Bh*.  8 11 »” 


5-20  PEWIT  LANE  HAWWAPtaWCMK 

. lYTRO  (14)  [CDJ  Gtaora^-»-<ll 


1350-ta  HMQlYlRail4ll«puw«* 

12KKD-  IStABRAOC81h(WJG‘W“*,78r™  “ 
3-53030  THALJAKAHWroOlWto™*-9-0  — 

kssss sWJSsrS5r 

T30-E2  BtetOWC  (ID)  K FOw  — 


.-JTMe7 

-RNWal 


-SSandanlO 


Oil- 0421  SAltBL(»HR(181(CmiMkJ*l^e7| 
26-8152  FABEJLION|*aj^£S^^1’~- 

....  . i i uriTMT  rnT  fTI  H riY™ 


-JCnraHia 


S Capp  (7)2 
AUbnl 


-Aba*  A 

-baa  Wand- 


--Flyneb|S)ll 
— Med 


(7)2 


26-8152  FABBUWKWW^  

0 48514-1  - 

10  14-8004  AliaiawrSEA»»R(1«A»Jfayr-B-5 

11  608415  CUAMM  (10)  (DIRWaWTOSW-ia 

« tu-iran  TuncnulViadltC}  H Baattnan  7^7-13  - ■—■  ■ ■ 

Tflp  (on  TOSc  Saab  iMtr  B,  TtayM-w  1,  H^Mta  • 

nuTTbi  9-2  Srfn  Lowr.  5-1  FaBWIw.  0-1  Embryanc.  7-1  TuiQaiw.  Ttai(aiiaA.  8-i  laBbaa. 
mmupUntatree,  9-1  Hlparts.  12-1  Ctrtngo  12  nn 


1 ,45  vauPAa  nubkap  BiEia^ao 

1«  IESJ-CD  SHAMAMC  (21)  (fi)R%mai  4-6-10  : 

182  00300-0  00  HEVERQ0LF  (SIS)  (DJTHaijgtaon  4-9-10 

108  (F-HWSWKAWiSOR  (17)  (CO)  JCfiBnan  9-9-10 
104  4M005  UHNDXUBIS (17) (D)  A J»>*is 4-9-8 

106  130519.  SHB(rE2PBCS>0«(Tri)(D)&MB»h»fl  5-9-6 

108  04-000  LAOO  (RYAHARO  (24)  RWNlator  4-6-5 

107  D10-O3O  TWICE  AS  SHARP  ( 1 7)(DJ  (8F)P  Hama  4-9-5  - 

108  (B0-1Q5  MY  BEXTVALHfTHE(16)(C]  J HMe  €-9-5 
108  tSTMO  TR0PKAL  OAUCI  (7)  (D)UiaJ  Cedi  M4  - 

110  1044-05  THE  HAPPY  POX  (20)  B McMahon  4-8-4  

111  (3-004?  BOBSBI  NOSE (7) (D)MBiafl*6a<!l  4-8-4  — • 

112  318-4<5  SWRET  MASK  (7)  P Hdwtlng  5-8-4 , — 

118  000-113  SSJfUmPARXiVm (21  )(B)J Barry 5-0-U 
114  441883  O0U«RPQ«WD  (1^(0)  MWGKfflewiSY  4^-12 

118  0500-01  TKATCMRELLX  (21)  (D)  DOtaPOfl  5-8-9 

118  WA«0  JO BA3GB8a(S8)<D)3Qa«4-8-9 
117  5030-00  SEA TMUmR (18) pqi&ajdlng 4-6-9 

TOPnWTBSiTkntriiirdba.1  nMicrcLMria  7.  Dew 

DMIbu'  6-1  ThaumnreAi.  7-1  Bowdun  Rom.  8-1  Lena  Lawla.  Sa*i**aart  R)wr.  W-i  Tba  Hwpy  Fox. 
Trice  As  Saarp.  12-1  Tropical  Dance.  Sweat  ttegc  11a— a 

POM  CUBE- BOWDBRROSB  Lad  final  turteng.ma  headed  and  arable  ta  qrickea.  btn  S by  Tap 
BaiaM  IWaamiiel  S hq>.  good] 

THATCHEBBiAi  lad  orer  2f  oul  baxt  Oemak  Amaam  D (Newbury  81  hep,  aod}. 

SHRDRSTFAflK  B-VERi  Lad  lar  aide  41.  ran  on  one  oana.  3rd  c*  71.  Wn  3L  b To  Uw  Rooi  (Tfarak  eihcp. 
good  In  arm). 

ns  HAPPY  TOOL:  OUpecsn.  awedtM  over  It  out  SortAgd  MS.  *i  al  11.  Hn  39.  ki  Anno  iChaMar  9 nq> 

gnat). 

UHBOX  rank  Headuay  a out.  «ddan  owr  it  am.  unabb  to  guleken.  5W  at  n,  Mn  a to  Montana. 
1V»CE  AS  SHARP  (ree  2Di).  BOi  bti  S (Cooduood  El  hqL  good). 


2.25:  TOOA*aaS0tSBT.aa»paw22brw— wm8iH— to—la— MMIa— rida 

Channel  4 


3. 1 0 PAKHET  TOTH  DBECT  APPRBITKBF  HARMCAP  1m  41 M 0^80 


201  0308-001 


E LE  PASSAGE  (81)KCft 


35153-1  DAACE  SO  SU7IE  (22)  (D)P  COfa  *-8-13 
202  434300  MRBT (10) (D»F  Amrijong M-7  . 

204  2/44S-Q0ZAWAUK  (18)  GLMeora  4-8-7 

80S  009501  Atmccoumai  (23)  (D)  0 Cosgraw  S-9-? 

208  12213-0  CASUAL  WAT®  (25)  (D)  A Newcomba  5-9-2 

287  506105  TOT  PRHK8SS  (20)  (D)CBnSBtn  4-9-1 
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Results 


CONNECTIONS  of  Lady  Car- 
oline Lamb  and  Miletrian  Re- 
ftn-b  were  left  to  count  the 
cost  after  die  Jervauix  Handi- 
cap at  Catterick  yesterday. 

The  pair,  who  travelled 
from  Wetherby  and  Upper 
Lam  bourn  respectively  to 
contest  the  five  furlong  con- 
test. were  both  taken  home 
without  a nm  — but  with 
iqjuries- 

The  trouble  started  when 
the  David  Evans-trained 
Don’t  Tell  Anyone  became 
distressed  in  stall  number 
eight,  lashing  out  at  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb  and  Miletrian 
Refurb  who  were  on  either 
side. 

All  three  horses  were  with- 
drawn with  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb  described  as  "cut  to  rib- 
bons” by  her  trainer  Robin 
Bastiman.  and  Miletrian  Re- 
furb  returning  to  Mick  Chan- 
non's  yard  in  splints,  with  a 
fractured  hind  leg. 

After  the  Incident  a furious 
Bastiman  claimed  Don't  Tell 
Anyone,  who  had  given  trou- 
ble at  die  starting  gates  at 
Chester  on  his  previous  out- 
ing, should  have  been  in- 


stalled last  of  the  15  declared 
runners. 

"My  horse  has  been  cut  to 
ribbons,”  said  Bastiman. 
“Thai  horse  has  reared  up  be- 
fore and  it  was  obvious  it  was 
going  to  rear  up  again. 

“It  should  have  gone  in  last 
I don’t  know  what  these 
people  have  got  between  their 
ears." 

Defending  the  actions  of  the 
stewards,  stewards’  secretary 
Anthony  Gillam  retorted: 
"There  were  four  dodgy  ones 
In  the  race  and  Don't  Tell 
Anyone  was  only  in  the  stalls 
for  a minute  before  it 
flipped" 

The  race  went  to  Mister 
Joel  who  made  all  to  beat 
Klwud  by  half  a length  giving 
Gyles  Parkin  his  first  winner 
since  joining  Mick  Easterly 
from  Mary  Reveley's  stable. 

EPSOM 

0.13  (Bf*  f,  QRAKMVS  PET,  T Oubm 
(5-2  lev);  a,  Hansom  Soar*  (4-1);  3, 
J «W  Vbttm  (91)  $ ran.  3X.  IK.  (P  Colei 
TotK  £250)0.40,  £220.  Qua)  F;  EB.70.  CSF: 
01.43. 

®0(1l4ff1,BACMA®BHJ0ilnil 

(91):  2,  Son  of  Slurp  Shot  111-21.  3. 
KoraM(291|.91  fav  8ourca  oMJgfiL  9 
ran  W.  1.  (J  014)  Tote;  £5^0;  Cl  .40.  £2.10. 
C7.7D.  Dual  F:  E17.0D  T nr  C20O3a  CSF; 
£34  4a  TriCdst  £530.13. 
uo  (in  imriu- 1.  Binwamo,  o 

Hvrteon  (91):  Z,  Bduiota  114-1):  3,  Mr 


O 0000-43  OLD  SCHOOL  ROUSE  06)  TNaitfrtooS-W TlptafeaS 

8 090450  UUAfHU(1t)SMUtanB  7-  W I.Ctawari  7* 

10  04)0  ■AiMOBAI.)i|®Ltaj  (87)  j Peacock T-io J4  Adnaa  8 

OP  FURWTWSr  Sriaba  8,  Puri  Aariraraary  7,  NM  b The  Pmi  8 

iHfap  6-2  Pearl  AreUvewy.  91  OH  School  Homo.  91  Rate.  91  Ftnta  (n  Ike  Pan.  191  Sitatan. 
DtoaafM.  291  Otoring  Reeds.  lOmore. 


MMlbl  (91).  198  lav  Rio  DuvkUL  0 ran  IK 
TL  (J  Fanriiarre)  Tote:  £7.80-.  C1S0.  CL70. 
C24a  Dual  F.  £44  ao.  CSF-  (»7.M 
4j|»  flm  44)>  1,  LADY  CAHLA.  Pat  Ed- 
dary  (10-3):  2.  Prtrtwl  (7-4  (av);  2,  «a«o- 
akno  (14-1).  ii.  /an  a.  K (H  Cecil)  Tote; 
64  jo;  C1.7D,  £1.40.  E3J0.  Dual  F:  C4.0L  Trio. 
630.90.  CSF:  CSAS. 

4L4D  (fail  1 4yda)i1,  DONNA  VNLA,  W 
Woods  (9-1);  3,  taffwata  (10-1);  3,  Nag- 
■reaff  (14-1).  S-3  lav  Tereshkova.  1 1 ran. 
Nk.  1.  (C  WaH)  Tow  Cl  3. 50;  C2.6D.  C4S0 
OJO.  Dual  F:  EMI  JO.  Tno:  £705.30.  CSF- 
C84.B7. 

Sul  5 (1  m 2f)i  1,  9PUBTO  mno,  M Baird 
(91):  3.  TVrdan  Ml  (15-2);  3,  Vote  Via 
(12-1).  T-4  tav  Freequent  12  ran.  IB.  JL  (C 
Allan)  Tote:  ElOOQ;  E2.G0.  £2m.  £4  JO.  Dual 
F-  £4800.  Trio:  £20650.  CSF : £80.86.  Tttoaat 
£867.72 

JACXPGTr  623.666.70.  C30/102S9  carrh-d 

ovw  lo  Epsom  UXJay. 

PLACSPOnD^19J50 
QUBDPOT!  C223S0. 

CATTERICK 

2.10  (W)!  1,  VAX  STAR,  S Drown.  (11-10 
tav);  2.  Double  Par*  (198):  3,  EnctnaOm 
(91).  Sren.  lA.  IX.  (J  Spearing)  Tote  £1.90: 
£1.40.  CT.ia  Dual  F:  £2.10.  CSF-  C3JJ8 
2-40  (9l)i  1,  MISTER  JOEL,  0 Parkin 
(11-2);  X,  Ktoud  (25-1):  3,  Imp  Eapreu 
(B-1).  12  ran.  1 11  (U  W Eaasertiy)  Tote: 
E4JRL  £2.40.  £8.00.  (1J0.  Dual  F:  £H^L 
Trio:  £57.80.  CSF:  £68®  Trlcasr.  £2*3^7 
Wl-  Don!  Tell  Anyone  (11-1). Lady  Caroline 
La  mh  (3-1  lav).  Miietron  flrivrb(f3-7)  wtth- 
Urawn.  Rule  A deduevon  40p  In  peunu. 

MO  (10  Ot)if,  SeDBEROH.  W J QCon- 
nor  (94  lav):  2.  Madron  (1S-2):  3.  Ra. 
tan  Penae  r (91).  8 ran.  4.  s.  (Mre  M 
Revriey)  Tote:  £230;  El  00.  £2.10.  C2SQ 
Dual  F:  £1  OSa  C® : £11 .30. 

3A9  (im  41)1  Y,  HBB  CONES  HEIWE. 
P Fawy  (7-Alau);  s,c*Mer  Kht^C-l).  a, 
PhartyDoooer  (5-15. Tran  i.lt  (WSLx^y) 
Tote:  £2.90:  £1  JO.  £2.30.  Dual  F ES.iaCSF- 

4.1  BfrAi  1.  IVOm  DBEB,  P Clarke  11 1-B 


MavL  2,  Hertdiiriii  (7-2);  8, 
iii-6  iwav).  SrM.1S.nk.iC  Wall)  Tote: 
£1  £1.10.  C2«a  Dual  F:  ESm  CSF:  £716 

9A  9(001,  SOMDSR0E;  J WMW  (5-1); 
2,A»uado(3-l  fav):  3,RtoAi  FM  (6-1).  10 
ran.  Z 2JL  (N  Tinkler)  Tote:  C7jft  Cl^a 
£140.  £3. GO.  Dual  F:  £17.70.  Trio:  £4760. 
CSF-£21£7.  Tneast  tSOJa 
PLACKPOn£1270 
SQUADPnnCSSO. 

PERTH 

UO(Mi  IlOydaltaMaRl.TUKAMOyAP 
McCoy  (11-10  tevK  S,  roraotean  Bmprewi 
(33-1);  3,  NR  Him  (91).  10  ran  6 16  (J 
JenUne)  Tote.  CISC:  Cl  JO.  C5L70.  £216 
&i8l  F:  £2690,  Trw.  £66.80  CSF:  £33.84  NR: 
KMztaerg.  Tryph,  Up  And  Running. 

34)0  (3m  C&*  1,  TEMPLE  OARTH,  R 
Supple  (6-4  (av):  X CaDOaiT  ftoee  (Tl-4); 
B.  White  Plamotod  (9-4)  6 ran.  10. 14.  (P 
Beaumont)  Tom  £240:  Ei.iO.  £220.  Dual  F- 
EA.4Q  CSF:  £5.(2.  NR:  lb  Owi&un.  Walla 
Court 

3- 30  (9m  44  tlOyff  Cfi*  1,  UlfOR,  A 

Dot  bln  (9-2  lav);  S,  IMrmiA  (191):  3, 
Blaibff  Dm  (91).  9 ran.  1*.  1JL  (P  Mon- 
UrittU  Tote:  £320;  £1  JO.  C1S0.  £246  DuaiF: 
C*7JX>.  Trio:  C*roa  CSF:  E2S47.  Tr least 
Cl 25.60.  NR:  Rocket  Run. 

4- 00  (3m  IlOyria  Kdte)>  1,  BkOOMMO 
SPWie,  L O-Hera  (7-2):  4,  HMtaR 
tew  (4-1);  3,  URprone  (97  laa).  & ran. 
13, 16  (Aire  D Thomson)  Totrr  £4,30;  £1S0. 
£2.30  Dual  F-  C7.80  CSF:  C15.90  NR  Hatv 
rtah's  Pet  Sy  (van  Celebraston. 

4- 30(smcw  i,«novwriH®Aim> 

A Dobbin  (2-1);  2,  Qone  By  \5-4  !»v);  6, 
LoBhaaomti  iS-Wj.  4 ran.  *.  4.  (P  Uontehh) 

Tola- £240  DuaiF- £270. CSF- C4.72 

5- O0  (2rn  1 1 0yrb  HtOe):  1,  Km>  BAT- 
YUNO,  0 Cabin  (91);  2,  Sennmtam  (19B 
ravk  3,  Tabu  Lady  (91).  6 ran.  3K.  hd.  (J 
OoUte)  Torn.  £690;  Cl. BO.  CTJO.  Dual  F- 
£230  CSF:£13.74  NH:  Secretary  gl  State. 
PLJLCEPOn  £81.10. 

QUADPOTl  £24.10 


Worcester  (N-H.) 


6JJO  Up  The  Tempo 

MMfad— 

AAOWMJanw* 


4JO  Born  To  Henan 
908  Pmwheoe  Otoe 
AAORffRIten 

«.10SolMhCM 


OakunOaoiltofin-.*  Dialer  hltaNwr. 

3.00  «AN3re»  HANMCAP^ HUHME^ »>l 

1 aW39W*WM(1B)Tf^fS-’«  " 

2 223002-  RXrnUEB  d«  “ IT— 

3 ni*-UM0SA(2*)M«sLR)eiw*9iM 

4 «KsmSwt»JWS^tit5 

5 6PC339Yraira«®»WM5bappa^91i-0 

6 BXf*1-  HMN  PO*T  (W  C 

7 65539  »AU9i0fWRUe9190  — 

8 MSVH- UPn®T^WO(ia)PFtoreH  7-10-11 

B 

10  oaro^ 

11  P4f/®9  3nUBW  BLAZE  in  IftMJDMS  91^  - 

12  PA1ACE  PARADE  (8)  C3  Ham  911M --- 

18  ®fF409  YAHD®Q8AS8(84)PCa!we!  <-TO-0  - 

«.  «££  — . 

BattaE  93  Ahrmsno,  91  Bed  Dton.  M Fo*.  91  Wwberg.  k&  Popplrion. 

YaWcy,  191  Uodu  ; 


?■ 


3 


t-'r 


3.30 


8 0F6JW- 

2 130571- 

8 UU1119 

4 U4P2S9 
B 22129 

o pmpsp- 

7 <40039 

8 1/22040- 

9 02319 

10  94239 

i7-4 


_ HANDICAP  CHASE  2- 41 110*8.  , n ' 

CASMEI®Ca2)(D)Pttadflw91iH>  — V* 

MlffKOHA  (9)  (CDJ  P HoUM  7-1X)  — ■ BMnDl 

P?(C7  G W-'W- SJCSEb* 

*ONTYWY3Nei(17)(C)0Bordv9l1 911-4  '«■»** 

sss^i^T--— -^s?- 

»aasst5tess===^1Ss 


, a.,  mum  Mda.  91  Pwiynymw.  91  Carite  King.  «-1  Monte  Jay. 


4u008«R)U»JUBMRA»«AP,,,*,,l£2““,5la 

I 41PFTO-  HAVE  A 40QHTCAP  («» 7_'^ JlSenb 

a 553409  H4ffF8ira0®ta®  [iy  WMo/911-10 * Daria 

- Q/d 23-  HOLIHOSitigOTW Fttafr-ll-* — 


^TWOUTO®BtS88)  N HenderMn  7-11-2  

320330-  BUOLET  (788)  (DJ  U .-TESmTS Te 

POQSF-  FDOKnaH FUOHT m (CD) M«LS»aall  91 1-0  

08209  LEOAT®  t»)(Dl  A SW*  91911. T 

MBST1-  PHALAROPCm  OT)  K taripn  9W-10 

CS2P3P-  WmSTUMa  SUCA  (17)  H Rowe  a-TD-k  _ 


m 


JIDMamedy 

DVribi 

jCMH|(3)« 

A 


0S2P3H-  BHmuw  hum  *1 " ” X * 

„ 34«)4F-WIUJAW®C17)(D)CDW1D-»-8 — 

11  513009  JAVA  SWH®  (171(0)  J Tuck  910-2 — ~T.  - -- 

n PRESS-  ILEAHOM MUSE  112)  P FamK 9190 J™ 

hOgM 5»1  CaBThe Quv-KOi. 91  Hoe 8 H Grin. Phalarope. 91  Eleanwa Mu». ton^aras. 
191  FronCfir  FY^fi.  191  Boiboto 


4.30  Hour  NOVICE  MfflSLB  am  C3A18  _ 

1 B02BT-OHIH»LSHWUY(l*)(D»PltaJgflr5-Jt-5 

a 3209  BRAMLEY MY (34) ft WUtore 91912  ..A 

3 SOP-  BRAVE MIEUUKtl (B8)N HriMBIWSO 91912 JR****** 

4 //P4®9  KUTAMflE)  Mre  B WtnOg  91912  — , 

0 U24699  MANABOWTTHEHOUSE (34) G Hamer  91912  LHaiWY  . 

8 COS**-  OUT  FOB  A DUCK  (1®H  Haynei  91912 

7 39  DO®  TO  PLEASE  (15)  P Hal*  J*-KW 

8 OOOP9  HU®®  HAMW  (8)  A Carrofl  9197  .THb* 

UmuffT  LACY  HUOmoden  9192 

F-  MAFUTA  (32)  C Popftam  9192 _T  Daacoeiba  (3)  * 

7-4  B me  FwrtaroO.  5-2  General  Sterlrv.  91  ManaftmnhelwiSA  91  Bom  TS  Pteaa.  B-1 

Brenlsy  Uay.291  Krian.  1 


10 


5.05  PAOHAHDICAPCHASBba  71 0,109 


60KF12-  I 


.(IT)  (CO)  R Horn  912-0 


D 


P44289  THE  BLUE  BOY  (12)  P BOwbt  . 

SSHtf-  CHARQSD  (1®  P HoWjs  7-1  l-l * ° WCC*Y 

2/U24S-  HOWCBJ.  (8)  T Fortsr  191912 

WUS9  YKABOFBRAY  (2D1)(CO)  G BahUng  9196 JRI 


DPFBS1-  FlMREOM  OALK  (15)  F Cu*t»  9>93  - DKort* 

120564-  BRAVO  STM  (1®  P Farrell  1 1-10-0 CbrtaW«ta(S) 

233U79  VKnORTANTHBM{1®PC4art8  191M - --BFwbeOT 

/IDPO0F-  AHTTVL  AHTHUK (8) L GraselA  TO-10-0  - Mr  JGmalek 

IM  Fuarimm  Gala.  7-2  Memri.  91  Charged.  91  The  Blue  Boy  7-1  HMgill.  91  Bravo  Star. 
12-1  victory  Artham.  Sniawre 


5»0  OMWUV  STAHMRO  OP®  NH  FIAT  RACE  (DIV  ()  2m  CI^BO 

9 REQALOEN (28) CBanrtll 5-11-3  - ->■ 

AHOTHER  BULA  H Howe  9191 -.HI 

9 FOOU NOOK (28) C Poohais 91 1-1  -Tl 

PUIUBE  HEALTH  HCcfliBflndBa  91 1-1  VI 

JACKAMUSO  Ham  5-11-1 MrMIMfc(7) 

N Smrtti  1-1910 MrMHodda 


I H Other  91910 

9 OCTHBIB  COURT  (21)  E 9man  91910 ..GUptoe 

OH  DEAR  ME  R Flower  5-19K) 0 

009  ROC  A®  (24)  G Davies  91910  — O 

9 SEVHNWB1S(71)J  Peacock  91910 H 

9 SOMRSA  (28)  J WtikB  910-10 Jl 

9 TW®  HB  (17)  M MUcMI  91910 


£- 


& 

yr.crt'- 


m 


m 


009  SLUE  HAVANA  (21)  G Roe  9195 SkanOntaw(T) 

2-1  Regal  Gam.  91  Foata  Nook.  91  Sonrtea.  91  Future  Health.  12-1  Aper  flw,  191 
Boundtohanav.JwAamas.  Tiger  Bm  14  mm 


6. 1 O ORMUY  STAIBJU®  OP®  HI  PLAT  RACE  (Off  2)  2m  Cl  ,270 


I-  KARASH  (28)14  PIDe  911-8 

9 aAHTQNBUUDCBER(17)0  Balding  911-1  

MAONIRi PONCE MtasLSaJdall 91 1-1  - 

9TANCL®0OTTVPLE(81)0Etawcirtli911-1  

WOTAHTTlOOTriO  911-1  

1-  SUFFOLK  8H  (1®  Ura  « Ftevetey  910-12 

ARCTK  CHART®  BIMtoon  9io-io 

9 CAHRWAL  CLOWN  (17)  KBtahcp  91910  

B09  DGRHTDffLE (21)  DWItttams  5-1910  

POPSrSCLOOQSB  Cores  91910  

2-  PROFIT  AN)  LOSS  (2f)  F Murphy  5-1910  

BAHMACAW  9 HoMta  91910 

SWEET  TALK®  Mrc  P Qrahigir  919m 

ROSSLAYRE  SERENADE  R Wearer  9195 

6-4  Kaflesh.  7-4  SuSoY  Girt.  91  Pro9l  And  Loss.  91  Sarenacre.  191 
Dabkilli.  Tauglakxx  Dgpie. 


_B  Fenton  (3) 
_TEb* 

-PHoBar 
_V  Sbttery 
_OCaUI(3) 

- JRKamidi 
-RCrran 
— T Djaumtoa  (2) 
_DI 
..RI 


MMnpal 

.T  Q McLaeghBta 

Qerrvseiie.  291  Berta 


Southwell  (N.H.)  tonight  j 

UOTopffta 

(.ISPMoon 

7ri4S  Dr  RookiM 

aA5  Speaker's  Hount 
9.1 5 Odog  Mer 

W WY  TVS  7.10,  7 AS.  819  4 8L4S. 

6.50  SUMttBIJUmNQ  NOVICE  CHASE  2ni  41 110|riaC4JS2 

1 /Ua231-TWFNUT®DR«(a0)UrtPi3ran>gif91V-,-  . 


-Mr  A I 
RI 

- . — . RMusny[8) 


|M| rarer  'jaraqgr 9- 

®»U5-  B«T  OFA  DREAM  (20)  Mrs  SSm.Hi  91 W1 

00F339  OORMSTOR  BOYO  [28)  T Wall  fc-lH)  ..  . 
esxnp-  OOIDEM  SAVANNAH  (1Z)  U SowetBhy  91 1-0 
4221WP-  HgAL(IS) H HJimare 7-11-0  ...  . 

1D004F- ttAMRSS  COVE  (21)  C Broad  91 1-0  liY.  7.  Tt 

(44S) N Lampara 91 1-0  * T-J  OwSSLim 

060169  T0PSF®(39)  J Jenknu  7-il-fl taYto— (8J 

OT^NJ-  WITHOUT  A FLAG  (42)  JWhOa  91 W)  ‘ w , 

f^MSWIWOTFflofffdNM ‘fET 

20M169CAU MALM (12) Ur»lR»ctanfc 9197  _ ’ 


DmJ 4’’  “Srln'r’ S-’  TU',n," W Whhou, A Ftag.  12-1 


7.1 5 4XK.®mMiLEDisnaMiiNN  handicap  chase  a*.  i10yd.  ca.sso 

FO^/UyaHBLAKEnagT  Kinsey  9.1-7  


P/M/4F- ®BS  ®RRao  (245)  Mn»  LuCirtta  v Russell  19 1 94’ 

^KAMHEVfa®  (CD) B FtolhZTlM 

24W12-  TRUSS  (15)  Juhn  R Lpsun  911-0 

SSmmSESZSIL!***  J 12-1911  . 

SSS:  SSSnJtoSiSSSf  •tegaan  l1~l0~a  — - 

5^"  y?y*^A>103  OERWSE  (8)  P Pnlriard  1 i-iq-j 
0C4U9  TERBIT (8)  n Twieton-Davtse  910-2  

IWfcCaata  taw  8 1 1 2 M A RhoaraM  7-2  (N  Hebteraoo)  8 w 

WBEl^lwowyH^e4’1  Alber1  B’3Xe' 7-1  F,0,'“  Vacadon. Tnlul  91  Truss,  m*,  Br/Praney.  191 


AThofaMn 

PCartcryy 

■ ■ -.ft  Simple 

- -WMcFbUM 

...WSharetet 

- .Olohy 

..  . .HDnb  4r 

■—  -C  Ur— |p 


7.45  WAIIH  MOTORS  HANDICAP  CHASE  tea  C4ASO 

I S SSHsSSS*®"  - '■  - - - ■ 

sss:  zsssssstssist  : -agg"  * 


8 

T 

1888r  He 


291  3 « Fun  0 Praee.  Dr  Rocket  91  Grwrera.  14-1  Maaw  Sausmui. 


8.  f 5 *miNOH«  BYEWNO  POST  HAWUtop  w „ Q „ 

1 533220-  BD  (19)  Mrs  S Snuft  7-12-0  UON1W7 

114159  HD  VALERIAN  (1®  J 0 Shea  91 W 

**!■  *££« t»i(cui j _ 

ss»a»w-=fe 

»**i 

W402P9  TQFFORMEft  (23)  (D)  F Waaoi  9tfto 

ItMi  Abtoano  8 1 1 1 T Bq  94  (T  tanff,  9 ^ 


Ol* 


Lie's 


rurs-cu 


r 

i 

i. 

j- 


v,-.. 

KgL" 

; ^..^s-CKL 


. Oflreaey 


Dtotoom. 


8.45  TOP  OF  THE  «OM>  SSLUHQ  HANDICAP  W)|U£  tew  tu,, 

4 223589 - “-jt?" 

5 ^609  KCH  Furera  (11}  RonaM  TWRonXllMi -OffLetatap)* 

B HBU^-  CLASSIC  MAGE  (7)  (D)  H - -APWaCff 

7 504«sB-SJUlBM«jPtaL1i^T-SrW'S6‘,O‘M taAOrerfee-tea 

» w»-  ™.1WMIA(1®  Jam  Berry  9i^ Trirernmhn(3) 

J JJD^FCT-M-AUOKrmBS^^Kt-r  - .CRaalT) 

10  P6F69  AOA1H5TTHE CLOCK (iz) j Utaltos 9m15 JLjwrence 

11  30PO6O-  OIGFTpiJQl.kreeBYnVlU  ~ "Oreeoa 

12  0QP6O9  HRRE9OTA  FATS  O)  Mfe.  n VirLT  ' ' ' * J L Uai.eBff 

18  tt^BBSTATMEWROStahvan^^r  W — 

14  PQ0409WWJOUYmwSJK»(i^Ppri^rJ  

IBBSlRaf—  a- Hr 


ft; 

,5r“ 

■ 


lew9li>atoY(aN.9IS(»aWHHoias.7-i7)ceaMi1m  HiohFW,  , 

Agairei  The  Ctodt.  ™ramH|3ftl^.9iteriiiBo«.SeF€mriligkL 


9.1 5 FAST  CROW®  MAWWNUnDLE  2re  C2AH 
1 W03F-  MV  FAIR  (12)  Mrs  S Srafll  911-5 

SU239  JUST  WBICHCM)  Mr*  E item,  r-l  1-5  - •*! 

344202-  01900 MM (14)  U Uraghar  7-1  i-S  . 

W83P9  PAPA'S  BOV  (10)  J Hgwaid  Joturion  9rCs - if  “^2 

2B5009  PEGASUS  MY  (1®)»  Hawn  S-H-5  ..PCortartf 

268532-  ZAHU  (I®  K Bures  911-6  ...  ' — 1 — ROarvkff 

P024F9  8CAHAUACH (12)  JJ8T*.ns 911-0 

P-  HEVERMYM(7)Ura  5Lamyman9?9g 


9f£aftld  r-lPaaiTO-iW 

0 ^0** 
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England  v It&ia:  First  Test,  second  day 

Hussain  solves  problem  No.  3 


SPORTS  NEWS  9 

Breath  of  fresh 
air  who  put  wind 
up  the  Indians 


RfikeSehreyatEdgb^t^r 


QUITE  bow  the  No.  3 
position  became 
England’s  equiva- 
lent of  a suspect 
package  1S  a mystery.  As  with 
the  distant  relative  who  turns 
up  uninvited  at  a family  wed- 
dmg.  no  one  has  seemed  to 
want  it.  Until  yesterday  that 
is,  when  Nasser  Hussain,  the 
man  who  Keith  Fletcher 
thought  was  named  after  Den- 
nis the  Menace's  dog  and  who 
as  a young  international  pun 
frequently  exhibited  a simi- 
larly temperamental  nature 
made  it  his  own,  certainly  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  with  a 
century  of  courage,  patience 
and  skill. 

Hussain,  the  eighth  incum- 
bent at  first  wicket  down  in 
the  past  14  matches,  arrived 
,^e  CTease  to  face  the  third 
ball  of  the  day,  withstood  a 
tornd  start  against  some  in- 
spired pace  bowling  from  Ja- 
vagal  Srinath,  and  was  finally 
last  out  for  128.  hooking  the 
same  bowler  to  long  leg  five 


INtMA:  Finn  Innings  214  fj  Sr«um  Kfc 
«-0*K  4-011 

ENGLAND 

First  bmfcasa  (overnight  «WJ) 

N M Knight  c Mongia  b Srlnaih  . 27 

"M  A A/ticrrlon  c Raibore  b Mnambrey  M 

N Huaam  c sub  b Srmatti  122 

G P Thorpe  b Srli\ath  21 

G A Hick  t Mhambrey  b Prasad  „ 8 

R C Irani  c Mongia  b Srinath 34 

1R  C Russell  b Prasad  O 

C C Lewis  c Rathore  b Prasad  . O 

O <3  Cwk  e Jadaia  b Praaad  4 

M M Paiel  ibw  b Kuroble  12 

k D MuiiaJJy  noi  oul  ... _ 14 

E-‘iras  lbl&.  Ib3.  nb 7). . 20 

' oiai  ISO  I otsrsi 313 

Fan  of  Ortofcptc  60.  72.  108.  149.  IPS.  £05. 
£15  264. 

HowOng:  Srinath  28.2-&-1C3-4:  Prasad 
-'-^-’l— L Kurnhle  £4-1-77-1.  Mhambfev 
i£-0--S3-l. 


INDIA 

&*tond  innings 

•:  Rarf.o**  noi  oul  5 

- D Jadeia  noi  oul  0 

- O 

’;-ai  :«•  <i.  22  overs)  5 

To  hats  V Man|rekar.  S R Tendulkar.  ’M 
-Z7  o'u "Jm.  fN  R Mongia.  S Joshi  A Kum- 
n*  S-inaih  p M harrow ey  B K V Prasad. 
BoiMUnq:  LPrtW  '.2-V-S-O.  Cork  1-1 -0-0. 
Umpires:  D P Shepherd  and  D B Hair. 


hours  and  11  minutes  later. 
He  had  hit  18  fours,  most  of 
them  with  some  of  the  finest 
driving  seen  by  an  England 
batsman  in  years. 

Srinath  trill  claim  to  his 
dying  day  that  Hussain 
>hotld  have  been  given  out 
by  rnrreli  H3ir.  caught  at  the 
wicfcet  for  14  down  the  leg 
side  and  that  at  least  partial 
justice  had  been  done.  That 
will  be  small  compensation, 
houever.  for  it  was  an  effort 
tha-  has  swung  the  first  Test , 
emphatically  towards  Eng- 
land after  they  had  played  I 
thenselves  into  trouble. 


When,  shortly  before  tea 
Venkatesh  Praisad  removed 
Jjck  Russell.  Chris  Lewis  and 
toe  space  of 
2ht.J?11*.  were  215 

only  one  run  ahead, 
the  odds  had  swung 
towards  India.  But  so  eff}- 

£ussain  nurse  Min 
Patel  and  Alan  Mullally.  and 
so  determinedly  did  this  pair 
of  debutants  support  him.  that 
tne  last  two  wickets  added 
nms  as  he  doubled  his  score ' 
hJ?"®  P»teh  that  perhaps 
helped  the  bowlers  more  than 
hn  the  first  day  — certainly  tn 
the  morning,  when  the  ball 
was  hard  and  the  surface 
clammy  after  a clear  dewy 
night  — 313.  a lead  of  99,  was 
a priceless  score. 

India,  left  17  difficult  overs 
to  bat  in  the  evening  and  ef- 
fectively a batsman  short  be- 
cause of  Manjrekar  s ankle 
injury,  were  grateful  that  the 
light  closed,  in  after  two  overs. 

The  final  lap  of  Hussain’s 
journey  to  his  maiden  Test 
century,  and  the  first  by  an 
England  No.  3 since  Mike  Gat- 
ting’s  emotional  117  at  Ade- 
laide two  winters  and  14  Tests 
ago,  was  pure  theatre;  an  ex- 
amination of  nerve  for  bats- 
men and  crowd. 

The  ninth-wicket  partner- 
ship had  already  added  49 
in  just  under  an  hour  when 
Patel  shuffled  back  to  Kumble 
and  was  Ibw.  Hussain  needed 
seven  more  runs  but  first 
Mullally  had  to  survive  two 
deliveries.  Hussain  then  swiv- 
elled to  puff  Srinath  to  the 
fine-leg  boundary  before  tak- 
l mg  a single. 

Again,  for  three  balls.  Mul- 
lally kept  his  cool.  Kumble 
again.  Hussain  pushed  ner- 
j vously  and  was  almost 
bowled.  Azharuddln  called  up 
a silly  point  Hussain  prodded 
on  the  leg  side;  Kumble 
shifted  the  fielder  to  short  leg. 
Hussain  flicked  to  fine  leg 
and  took  the  single  and 
prayed  that  Mullally  could 
last  just  one  more  halL  He 
did,  and  after  two  more  deliv- 
eries from  Srinath  he  angled 
the  next  to  third  man  (he 
could  play  that  shot  in  his 
dreams)  and  trotted  through 
in  triumph,  arms  aloft  The 
relief,  pleasure  and  pride  on 
his  fece  were  a joy  to  see. 

If  the  last  session  of  the  day 
belonged  almost  exclusively  to 
England,  those  either  side  of 
lunch  bad  most  definitely  gone 
India's  way.  After  such  a posi- 
tive start’,  to  the  -innings  on 
Thursday  evening  the  day 
began  badly  when  Nick  Knight 
edged  Srinath’s  second  ball 
low  to  Mongia  without  adding 
to  his  overnight  score,  and 
Atherton,  after  an  uncomfort- 
able 45  minutes  in  which  he 
was  hit  on  flie  hand  and  added 
only  two  runs,  followed  when 
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David  Hoppsfindsa 
light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  for  a 
former  problem  child 


■ JuLkRE  are  those  who 

I want  to  play  for  Eng- 

I land  and  those  who 
crave  it  every  day  of  then- 
lives.  Nasser  Hussain  fits 
into  the  second  category, 
which  made  his  maiden 
Test  hundred  after  an  ab- 
sence of  nearly  three  years 
all  the  more  gratifying. 

At  times  it  has  been  a tur- 
bulent journey  of  dark 
moods  — one  team-mate 
once  dubbed  Hussain  and 
Mark  Ramprakash  “the 
tantrum  twins”  — but  it  is 
precisely  such  passionate 
qualities  that  now  promise 
to  serve  England  nobly. 

“David  Lloyd  kept  saying 
to  me  at  tea,  ’Keep  breath- 
ing, keep  breathing!’.”  Hus- 
sain joked  after  an  innings 
that  deserves  to  bring  Eng- 
land victory-  “I  didn’t  know 
if  I was  trying  to  have  a 
baby  or  get  a Test  hundred.’* 

It  was  an  appropriate 
image.  Hussain  has  long 
nurtured  this  moment,  at 
first  excited  by  the  prospect 
but  increasingly  becoming 
desperate  for  release.  The 
liberation  be  found  was  pal-  , 
pable  as  he  punched  the  air  | 
within  his  first  stride, 
punched  it  some  more,  and 
gave  a supportive  crowd 
every  chance  to  share  in  bis 
emotional  release. 

“The  crowd  gave  me  bril- 
liant support  and  deserve 
much  of  the  credit  for  keep- 
ing me  going.”  he  said. 
“They  deserved  more  than 
for  me  just  to  stick  the  bat 
□p  towards  the  dressing 
room.” 

Hussain  cares  so  deeply 
that  his  periods  of  failure 
have  wormed  away  inside 
him.  As  England  disre- 
garded his  claims,  often  al- 
luding to  a hazardous, 
open-face  technique,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for 
him  to  settle  for  a hurt  and 


alienated  existence  on  the 
county  circuit.  Instead  his 
defiance  saw  him  through. 

There  could  have  been  a 
more  flamboyant  shot  to 
bring  up  bis  100th  run  thaw 
the  deflection  to  third  man 
off  Javagal  Srinath,  but 
there  was  no  more  apt  one. 

“He  bowled  it  in  my 
favourite  third-man  area 
and  I ran  it  down  with  half 
a bat,”  he  said,  with  a keen 
sense  of  irony.  He  had 
played  Anil  Rumble’s  leg- 
spin  skilftally  through  that 
area,  but  for  much  of  bis  in- 
nings he  resolutely  showed 
the  Indian  bowlers  the 
maker's  name. 

Every  stage  of  Hussain's 
longed-for  century  yester- 
day shone  not  just  with  tal- 
ent but  with  a combative 
intelligence.  Naturally  ad- 
venturous, he  still  recog- 
nised when  Hie  situation 
called  for  something  more 
discriminating. 

’ During  an  uncomfortable 
pre-lunch  session,  when  the 
ball  swung  considerably 
and  bounced  unevenly,  he 
looked  little  farther  than 
survival.  When  Ronnie 
Irani  was  biffing  his  run-a- 
ball  34  with  great  simplic- 
ity, Hussain  controlled  any 
inclinations  to  match  him 
and  instead  soft-pedalled 
for  a while,  collecting 
singles  while  he  allowed 
himself  time  to  reassess. 
Later,  when  forced  to  seek 
control,  be  did. 

Since  England's  glorious 
period  of  batsmanship  in 
the  mid-Eighties,  when 
even  the  Australians 
received  a trouncing,  only 
Athey,  Stewart,  Hick,  Gat- 
ting  and  Gower  have  scored 
a century  at  No.  3.  If  Hus- 
sain’s installation  seemed  a 
case  of  giving  a problem  po- 
sition to  a one-time  prob- 
lem child,  he  immediately 
came  np  with  a solution. 

Hussain  is  a dedicated  in- 
dividual and  Michael  Ath- 
erton, for  one,  will  appreci- 
ate his  intelligence,  his 
nous  and  his  bloody- 
minded  desire.  Yesterday, 
after  his  128,  much  of  Eng- 
land felt  the  same  way. 


Cut  and  run . . . with  Mongia  looking  for  a catch.  Hussain  strokes  his  way  to  a maiden  Test  century  yesterday  tom  jenwns 

he  edged  Mhambrey’s  well-  sucked  in,  booking  Prasad  ately  unlucky  first  thing,  and  complicated  knock,  hitting  34 

pitched  outswinger  to  second  high  to  the  finer  of  two  men  with  lunch  gone  and  the  pitch  in  as  many  balls,  28  ctf  them  in 

slip.  ■ placed  there  for  precisely  that  easing  a little  was  beginning  thumping  boundaries,  and 

Thorpe  came  in,  made  a possibility.  to  expand  his  game,  reaching  crucially  allowing  Hussain 

breezy  21  and  then  missed  By  this  time  Hussain  had  43.  But  it  had  been  a battle.  time  out,  before  Srinath *s 

Srinath's  inswing  from  round  survived  some  exceptional  Ronnie  Irani,  though,  pace  and  unexpected  bounce 
the  wicket,  then  Hick  was  bowling  from  Srinath,  desper-  emerged  to  play  a pivotal  un-  did  for  him. 


Championship:  Leicestershire  v Kent 

Ben  makes  it  big 


Somerset  v Warwickshire 

Lee’s  run-out  lightning  strikes  twice 


Essex  v Lancashire 

Lloyd  streams  his  way  to  a first  double  century 


Darid  Foot  at  Taunton 

Marcus  trescothick 
and  Shane  Lee  Gelded 
site  by  side  In  the  slips  yes- 
terday afternoon.  They  had 
rruch  to  talk  about  It  in- 
volved a variation  of  Sod's 
Law  at  the  crease.  Trescoth- 
iik.  the  sturdy  left-hander 
paying  his  way  back  into  the 
farm  which  made  him  look 
cne  of  our  best  young  bats- 
men.  had  earlier  in  the  day 
teen  run  out  by  Lee. 

So  he  had  in  the  previous 
natch  against  Northampton- 
-hire  .But  there  was  no 
pudge  to  bear,  certainly  no 
>lame  to  attach  to  the  Austra- 


lian. The  dismissals  were 
cruelly  identical. 

This  talented  pair  had 
added  97  for  the  fifth  wicket 
in  a manner  that  must  have 
been  immensely  pleasurable 
to  the  Somerset  faithful.  Then 
Lee  executed  another  stylish 
straight  drive,  deflected  by 
the  bowler  Welch  on  to  the 
stumps  with  Trescothick 
, caught  backing  up. 

Trescothick  was  out  for  34, 
going  on  50  at  least.  Lee,  after 
a succession  of  boundaries  on 
both  sides  of  the  wicket  per- 
fect in  their  timing  and  sim- 
plicity. went  for  65.  particu- 
larly well  caught  low  down  at 
extra  cover  by  Brown.  Sud- 
denly the  likelihood  of  a sub- 


i WHAT’S  UP  BATE? 
I HEARD 

> YOU  WEffi  BROKE. 


ITS  AWFUL 
EVERYT1ME 1 GO  IKTO 
THE  BAR  SOMEONE 
SHOUTS  "HANDS  UP 
WHO'S  BUYING 
THE  NEXT  ROUND."  . 


stantial  first-innings  lead  was 
disappearing;  Welch  took  two 
wickets  in  an  over,  including 
that  of  Rose  first  ball. 

Warwickshire  rediscovered 
their  verve  and  ended  13  runs 
ahead.  There  was  the  timely 
capture  of  a maiden  wicket  by 
Altree,  left-arm  medium-fast, 
on  his  debut  He  needed  it 
badly  for  peace  of  mind:  there 
were  two  boundary  wides  in 
one  hapless  over. 

When  rain  and  thunder 
stopped  play  Warwickshire 
were  58  for  one,  Khan  having 
gone  in  the  leg  trap.  Somer- 
set’s seam  had  not  met  with 
early  success  a second  time  — 
but  neither  had  Pollock 
caused  too  much  trouble. 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assurance 
County  Championship 

(Today:  1 101 

ESSEX  * LANCASHIRE 
CAiahwafonW  Lancashire  (8ptsf  trail  Essex 
•(5)  by  122  runs  mlth  seven  llrst-builngs 
wickets  standing. 

ESSEX 

First  hnhp  (ovemlgnt  4*6-6) 

J J S Leans  c Speak  b AusOn SB 

M C Hern  c Crawl  ay  b Austin 22 

A P Cowan  C Keedy  b Austin  0 

I P M Sucfc  b Chappie 4 

S J W Andrew  not  out B 

Extras  <lb7.  n&14) 21 

Total  033.1  overs) SOB 

FaS  et  wtekata  cone  480.  480.  501. 
Score  at  120  ossra  6-484. 

Bowflngi  CftappJe  20.  >-1-110- 2:  Elwonfiy 
21-3-78-0:  Austin  31-5-116-5,  WatUnson 
28-6-105-!.  Keedy  34-11-75-2;  Speak 
5-0-18-0. 


Andy  Wilson  at  Chelmsford 

WHAT  David  Lloyd 
would  have  given  to 
join  bis  former  Lancashire 
opening  partner  Barry 
Wood  here  yesterday.  Not 
that  the  England  coach  had 
a bad  day  at  Edgbaston,  but 
whereas  Wood  senior  saw 
his  son  Nathan  fail  on  his 
first-team  deb  at,  Lloyd's 
lad  Graham  hit  a spectacu- 
lar double  century,  the  first 
of  hiscareer. 

It  included  the  fastest 
hundred  of  the  season  — off 
70  balls;  the  second  took 
him  71  balls  — and  he 
ended  unbeaten  on  227. 


KENT 

Woand  innings 

D P Fution  noi  oul 62 

U V Fleming  noi  oul 111 

Extras  <b4.  Ib2.  w4.  nbZl 12 

Total  (tor  0.  46  over3i 165 

To  bmti  T R Ward.  C L Hooper.  Q R Caw 
diey.  M A Eairuwn.  *tS  A Marsh.  M J 
McCague.  N Vf  Preston,  E J Stanford.  B J 
Phillips. 

Bowling:  Uillns  8-2 -21-0:  Parsons 
13-4-4*  fr.  Pierson  10-1-33-0:  Simmons 
0-1-25 M*  Brunson  9-8-52-0. 

Iknairoc:  J D Bond  and  D J Constant 


LANCASHIRE 
First  Inning* 

, N J Speak  b Such 2S 

N T Wood  c Rollins  b Cowan 1 

j p Crawley  c Law  b Hon : — 1 

S P Tltehanl  noi  out  ! 112 

Q D Lloyd  not  oul  ....  22T 

Extras  HU5,  nl>12) IT 

Tool  (lor  3,  78  overs) 387 

Rad  o(  wfofcotn  ID.  13.  55 
Tbta&'U  Waddnson.  K Hera.  4 0 
Austin.  S EJworuiy.  G Chappie.  G KetxJy 
Bowling:  Mott  15-0-65-1:  Cowan 

12- 2-40-1.  Such  id-3-93-1:  Andrew 

13- 2-50-0;  Grayson'  14-4-84-0;  Law 
6-0-30-0 

Umglras:  R A White  and  P Willey 


across  Europe. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE  v KENT 
LabnSKon  Kent  leps)  lead  Leicestershire 
(8)  by  78  rune  with  all  second-innings 
wickets  BbuKttm.  M _ „ 

KENT:  First  inrongs  324  |T  R Ward  90,  G R 
1 Cowdrey  71.  S A Marsh  51). 

I IfiCBSTERSNUE 
I First  immss  'overnight.  321-7) 

B F Smith  noi  Put 17* 

Q j Parsons  c Fulton  0 MeCaguA  — 14 

ARK  Pier  eon  e S b Fleming 44 

M T Brrmsan  t> Fleming ...  0 

Extras  (M.  IN,  n&2) 14 

Total  (156  rwera) .431 

FeD  of  stokA  oonii  342.  431. 

Sours  at  120  own:  8-358 
BosNng:  UcCague  25-5-79-3;  Phillips 
14-4-53-0;  Pros  ton  8-1-37-0;  Ealham 
29-lD-Sr-Ct  Ftemng  11-3-2f-i  Hooper 
33-8-68-2:  Staniwd  38-1M4-3 


MIDDLESEX  v OLAIIORQAN 
Lord’s:  Middlesex  lOpts)  lead  Glamorgan 
15)  by  50  runs  with  one  firs)- owing*  yriOtOt 
standing 

auusonSAH:  First  Innings  238  (G  P 
Bucher  SS  Fay  4-531 

MIDDLESEX 

First  {ratings  i overnight  25-2} 

R A Fay  6 CdOey  b Butcher 26 

J C Harrison  c Maynard  b Cron 39 

M R Ramprakasn  c Shaw  b W0tkm  _ 07 

-M  W Getting  c Shaw  b Watiun 1« 

J D Carr  s'  Shaw  t Cron 49 

tK  R Brown  c Corey  b Crort 29 

J P Hewn  Ibw  b CroR 4 

ARC  Fraser  not  out 3 

Extras  iCrll.  wl.  nb2) 14 

Tool  Par  9.  1134  overs) 288 

Fa8  ot  wtekets  conC  07. 92  110.348.265. 
261.  286 

To  bafc  P C R Tutnell 
Bowling:  Wailun  27-9-63-2:  Thomas 
21-4-43-1.  Croit  25.4-4-68-5.  Barwick 
20-5-47-0.  Bucher  12-6-27-1;  Kendrick 
8-V2M) 

Umpires:  J H Hampshire  and  K E Palmer. 

YORKSHIRE  « SURREY 
Hddaefaruugbi  Yorkshire  t7ps\  Wad 
Surrey  (41  by  344  runs  with  ftve  secontJ- 
Hinlngs  wickets  standing. 

YORKSHIRE:  Frrul  Innings  305  IM  P 
Vaughan  135;  Holhoake  4-74). 

SURREY. 

RrM  inning*  I overnight  76-2) 

□ J Bleknell  Hr*  b Vaughan  52 

1 J D Racirfls  si  BfaKe/  b Vaughan  — 20 
i 'A  a HoHiaako  lb*  b Semp  ...  - — 11 

A D Brown  e Eavan  & Slump 10 

. 0 M Ward  c Eyas  b Stomp  16 

3 P Julian  0 Vaugnsn O 

S C HoHicaka  c Harnay  c Vaughan  . 8 

R M Pearson  not  Dill 18 

J E Beojanrm  nn  ou:  — . — — 23 

Eruas  |l£3  wl.  nfc8i  ....  12 

Total  i«£  s oven;  -- ta7 

Fail  of  wickets  cons  10J  115.  133.  133. 

134.  148.  15E- 

Bowflngt  Couch  14-4-37-1;  SiMerwood 
6-1-30-0  Hartley  3-0-13-0:  SteuiD 
55.5-11-W-S-  Etr.an  t-C-S-Q.  Vaughan 


Lloyd's  innings  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  Lanca- 
shire had  been  55  for  three 
at  one  stage,  still  305  away 
from  avoiding  the  follow -on, 
and  he  had  been  streaming 
with  hay  fever  all  morning. 

Despite  having  only  two 
previous  championship 
centuries  to  his  name,  be 
set  the  tone  when  getting 
off  the  mark  by  taking  a 
four  and  two  sixes  off  an 
over  from  Peter  Such.  By 
the  end  of  the  day  he  had 
belted  12  sixes,  a Lanca- 
shire record.  The  dozen  in- 
cluded two  lost  balls,  one  in 
a garden  and  the  other  at 
the  bottom  of  the  River 
Can. 


A McGralti  c Ward  b Julian 13 

M Vaughan  e A HoJIloaka  b Ratntla  91 
'D  By  as  Ibw  b B C Hollroaie  . . ._  8 

M G Bevan  not  out 88 

C Wtrila  c Ward  b Poarson  O 

C E W StfvowocK)  c A b RoKIlfle  ...  o 

Tfl  J BlaLoy  not  oul T 

Extras  (b4.  I tfl.  W3.  nbi6| 32 

Total  (lor  5.  51  overs) 238 

Fafl  of  uricfcc4ca  36.  41.  211.  219.  222. 
Bowflog:  Julian  9-i-**-i.  B C Hoilioafce 
9-0-40-1;  A J HoWaaka  7-2-25-0;  Benja- 
mra  8-2-47-0;  Paareon  12-F-48-1.  BicA- 
neli  2-0-8-0;  Rantiiffe  3-0-10-2. 

SOMERSET  w WARINCUMRR 
Tw niton.  Warwttkanlre  (Sptsi  load  Som- 
ersel  (5)  by  7i  runs  with  nine  Mcond- 
Innmgs  wickets  stsndmg 
WARWICKSHITS:  Flrai  innings  255  (T  l 
Penney  77;  Caddlck  5-76). 

SOMSSISBX 

First  Umnga  (overnight  106-4) 

U E Trescottih*  run  oul 34 

S Lee  c Brown  b Welch  68 

{fl  J Turner  noi  out ...  24 

Q D R os*  c uwee  b Welch 0 

J D Baity  e Piper  b Altree ...  a 

A R Cafld«k  e Aloes  b Brown  10 

K J Shine  c Smith  b Welch 9 

Extras  (ta.  b6.  wit.  nb6) 33 

Total  (70  avers) 842 

Fafl  eortfc  175.  193.  103.  204.  232. 
Bowlingi  Pollock  31-8-55-2;  Altree 
13-2-88-1,  Welch  18-1-M-S;  Brown 
2M41-1  Smith  l-V-O-a 

WARWKJCSWIS  Second  innings 

'A  J Moles  nm  oul *7 

W Q Khan  c LaihweH  b CUttick 18 

0 P Ostler  noi  out 0 

Extras  1&4.  ibJ.  nb8j — 16 

Total  not  1. 14.1  overs) .• 58  , 

Fafl  of  uridnti  58 

Bowling:  Caddlck  7-1-28-1;  Shine 
5-0-20-0.  Lee  2.1-4M-0 

SUSSEX  V DURHAM 

| Hove  Sussex  (8pls)  lead  Durham  111  by 
! 393  runs  on  (esi  innings. 

SUSSEX 

net  hwkm»  (overnight;  303-4) 

I N J Lenham  Hrw  b Brown  10 

DRC  Law  run  oul  . 35 

IP  kteoree  c Boling  b Birbeck  4 

1 D K SsJIsbury  e Betts  6 Co* 22 

V C Drakes  e Scott  b Co* 96 

J D Lewry  not  out  ....  28 

Extras  (01.  6»15.  w9.  nW3) 57 

Total  gor  B dec.  163.S  over*)  552 

Fafl  o3  wtcfcet*  wnti  389.  373.  411.  5i& 
Score  at  120  owarei  4-386 
Bowling:  Brown  35-18-46-2:  Betts 
23-1-148-0;  Brtw*  31-9-88-3:  Burling 
34-10-74-0:  Co*  40-13-118-?;  Btenklron 
1.5-0-14-0 


Lloyd’s  partnership  with 
Titchard,  so  fhr  worth  332, 
was  also  a Lancashire  re- 
cord for  the  fourth  wicket 

Titchard  finished  on  112 
not  out,  only  the  third,  cen- 
tury of  his  career  and  on 
his  first  championship  ap- 
pearance of  the  season.  Al- 
though admirable  and  in- 
valuable, his  effort  was 
inevitably  overshadowed. 

The  loudest  cheer  he 
received  all  day  greeted  a 
single  that  took  him  to  70. 
It  came  from  the  pavilion 
bar,  where  the  Essex  mem- 
bers had  nursed  Nasser 
Hussain  through  to  his 
maiden  Test  century  on  the 
big-screen  television. 


S L Campbell  c Greenfield  b Gtddlrw  «S 

•M  A RosMfcerry  b GtOflms  34 

J E Morris  c Wells  b Salisbury 12 

D A Blentaron  u Moores  b Salisbury  22 
P D CoHingwood  c Moor  an 

b Salisbury  — is 

S D Birbeck  Ibw  b Salisbury O 

fC  W Scott  c Moores  b Salisbury o 

M M Betts  c Drakes  b Salisbury  o 

J Bolling  c Salisbury  b Drakes « 

S J E Brown  c Greefflleld  b Drakes  12 

D M Cox  nor.  out <t 

Extras  (to.  Ito.  nbS) jo 

Total  (44.1  overs) 152 

RaS  of  wiokotw  71. 96. 119. 132, 132. 136. 
136.  139.  152.  ”*■ 

Bowtfnsr  Orakae  11.1-3-46-2:  Lewry 
8—0-28—0;  Law  4-0-30-0;  Salisbury 
11-6-15-&  Giddins  10-1-38-2. 
lAnplrew  T e Jeaiy  end  M J Krfchen. 

HAMPSHIRE  v DERBYSHIRE 
SouthwnpiwtT  Hampshire  <4pte|  trail  Der- 
byshire 16)  by  181  runt  with  live  flrawn- 
rungs  wickea  standing. 


Rrat  bmlBflB  (overnight:  300-4) 

C J Adams  Ibw  b Udal  ..  xag 

J E Owen  e Mam  b Connor I”  20 

P A J DeFrelias  e Junes  b Udel 11 

TK  M KrUcken  tbw  b Connor  s 

M J Vandrau  noi  oul — „ g 

A J Harris  c While  b UdaJ ”...  n 

D E Malcolm  b Maru  ..  ,..._  „ 4 

Extras  (bl.  la  15) ig 

ToLal  (138.3  overs) 472 

FlaB  of  wickets  canh  414,  442.  440,  449 
■167. 

Scare  at  120  ovorw  6-423. 

Bowling r Connor  22-5-70-3;  Bovin 
15-4-64-0;  Junes  2M-53-2;  Suphenson 
8-T-32-0;  Udll  40-11-1J7-4;  Maru 
22.3-5-56-1;  Whitaker  3-0-20-0;  White 
6-0-34-0 

HAMPSHDIE 

Rratkatinga 

■J  P Siepnenson  c Rolllna  b Jones  ..  85 

J S Laney  tbw  b Malcolm  41 

K D James  Ibw  b Vandrau  — - 28 

R A Smntt  not  out gg 

P R iVhliaksr  b Jones  2T 

G w White  b DeFreius  T 

R J Mara  not  but  2 

Extras  (b6,  H>4.  wl.  nbl?) 23 

Total  (for  6.  77  twera) 281 

Fafl  pf  wickets!  41.  103.  208.  264.  288. 

To  baft  tA  N Aymes.  S D Udal.  C A Con- 
nor. J N B Boviii. 

Bow*ng«  Malcolm  9-1-39-1;  DeFfeltaa 
19-0-46-1;  Harris  4-1-18-0:  Vandrau 
18-3-82-1:  Barncll  12-1-43-0:  Jones 
15-2-53-2 

Umpirre:  G Sharp  and  B J Meyer.  - 


Paul  Weaver  at  Leicester 

THE  pitch  here  wears  a 
grinning  death  mask.  It 
produced  good  cricket 
for  two  teasing  days  but  it 
died  yesterday,  confounding 
everyone,  and  the  match  sud- 
denly looked  very  tired. 

A surface  that,  according  to 
some  Kent  players  on 
Wednesday,  would  not  last 
three  days  now  looks  good  for 
a week.  The  captains  will 
have  to  get  their  heads 
together  this  morning  if  a 
result  is  to  be  dragged  from  it 
Kent  are  185  for  no  wicket 
in  their  second  innings,  78 
runs  ahead.  A couple  of  weeks 
ago  Yorkshire  upset  Kent  at 
Canterbury  by  not  declaring 
on  the  final  day  and  batting 
through.  Today  the  onus  is  on 
Kent  to  make  a game  of  it 
Leicestershire  resumed  yes- 
terday three  runs  behind  on 
321  for  seven  and  were  bowled 
out  for  431  to  lead  by  107.  But 
they  spent  too  much  time 
over  It.  They  scored  80  runs 
in  the  morning  session  and 
lunched  at  404  for  eight  It 
was  then  that  they  needed  to 
declare  or  increase  the  tempo. 


NOTTS  v MMRHANTS 
Trent  Bridge:  Notts  (ipil  trail  Nonhams 
(3)  by  506  runs  with  slghi  lirstinninga 
wtekeis  standing 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Hrn  Imhigg  (overnight  289-3) 

■R  J Bailey  c Pollard  b Alford IBS 

J P Taylor  c Pick  & Tolley  — - 57 

tR  J Warren  c Pollard  b Allot d 22 

D J Capet  c Walker  D Tolley — a 

A L Penbortfry  c Walker  b Tolley  — 54 

A R Roberts  b Tolley *« 

J E Emburey  not  oul  — - 97 

CEL  Ambrose  not  oul  2S 

Extras  (b14.  Ib17,  nb14) _« 

Total  (tor  9 dec.  184  overs ) 901 

FnD  coot:  365,  389.  400.  410.  4B1. 524. 
Score  at  1X0  merit 3-322. 

Bowl  in  pi  Cairns  *7-*-75-i:  Evans 
35-12-71-2;  Pick  2B-7-71-0;  Altord 
38-9-106-2;  Bales  30-5-148-0:  Tolley 
26-3-107-4. 

NOTTlIlQHAMSHIRe  FM  femtags 

P R Pollard  not  out *9 

R T Robtoaon  c Ambrose  b Taylor  ...  8 

G F Archer  b Ambrose 7 

*P  Johnson  noi  out *8 

Extra#  (nbl 

Total  (tor  2.  34  overs) — — 

F«B  of  wtoketB  IB.  41. 

To  hat  -jl  N P Walker.  C L Ce<mft.  C M 
Tolley.  K P Evans,  fl  T Bates.  R A Piek.  J A 
Afford. 

Bowife,,  Ambrose  9-i-31-i:  Taylor 
5-2-17-1;  Emburey  7-2-21-0;  Pennermy 
4-0-14-0;  Roberts  2-9-12-0. 

OTHER  HATCH:  The  PwfcK  Word  403-4 
dbo  {M  j Church  152.  Vf  P C Weston  124.  T 
M Moody  SQno)  and  4&-0.  Oxford  Uruv 
338-0  dec  (C  M Quota  132;  Church  4-50). 
BUM  HQQQ  TROPHY:  O Edwwdbns 
CC»  Warks  2B1-6  (52  overa:  M Bums  71.  D 
J Lovell  91;  Rerrry  5-48).  Lotas  22B-4  (43.4 
oven;  D Stevens  97no.  S Bailie  50L  Works 
on  taster  scoring  role-  Old  TTeffonfe 
Lancs  175-6  (L  J Marlsnd  Wl  Durham  , 
17B-6  IQ  j Hughes  5ft.  Durham  won  by  1 
tour  wtcketB. 

Tomorrow 

AXA  Kounrv  A LAW  iXAftUB  Chohm- 
tav*  Essex  v Lancs.  Suidftwnfrtnir 
Hants  v Derbys.  Laleeetaw  Leics  v Kent. 
Urfti  Ulddx  v Glam.  Treat  Bridge; 
Hdlta  v NorVnns.  Towntom  S&mereet  v 1 
Warka.  Hover  Sussm  v Durham.  Haa 
<Nr»rflh  Yorks  v Surrey. 

**  trophy  (ana  day.  11.0):  First 
Wwtwidc  Chesnlre  v Stotts 
Sheatp  Ha  Harts  v Wilts.  Copdoric  Sut- 
tolk  v Camta.  Aytoibury:  Sucks  v Devon. 
CliettiuaiMtii  Lines  v Northumberland. 
Wordown  M (Lutonjs  Beds  v 0*on.  S* 
OnreMCTetfonf^  Shrogs  v BerKa.  Pw»- 
hg  (Newport):  Wales  v Cornwall 


Instead  they  batted  for  a fur- 
ther 70  minutes  and  added 
only  27  runs  before  Matthew 
Fleming  took  the  final  two 
wickets  in  four  balls. 

Ben  Smith  went  on  to  make 
a career-best  174  not  out-  It 
took  this  normally  uninhib- 
ited player  eight  hours  40 
minutes.  Some  have  ques- 
tioned his  ability,  coming  in 
first  wicket  down,  to  play  a 
long  innings.  There  can  be  no 
such  doubts  now. 

Kent  got  rid  of  Parsons 
quickly  enough  but  then 
Smith  and  Pierson  added  89 
for  the  ninth  wicket 

The  Kent  innings  was  a lit- 
tle different.  Fleming  has 
been  only  a mixed  success 
opening  in  the  championship 
in  place  of  Mark  Benson  this 
season,  with  173  runs  in  eight 
innings  and  only  one  fifty. 

Here,  with  Kent  badly  in 
need  of  quick  runs,  he 
reached  his  fifty  with  his 
second  successive  six  off 
Brimson  and  when  he 
reached  his  hundred  from  128 
deliveries  it  was  103  fewer 
than  Smith  had  taken.  He  was 
well  supported  by  Fulton, 
who  is  62  not  out  but  the 
pitch  is  laughing  at  everyone. 


Surrey  sick 
of Vaughan 

Michael  vaughan 
will  have  happy  memo- 
ries of  Middlesbrough  after 
his  fine  all-round  display 
helped  Yorkshire  to  a lead 
of  344  runs  with  five 
second-innings  wickets  in 
hand  against  Surrey,  writes 
Chris  Curtain. 

The  2i-year-old  followed 
up  his  135  with  career-best 
bowling,  taking  four  for  62 
with  his  off-spin  as  Surrey 
were  dismissed  for  197. 

Vaughan  then  hit  91  from 
127  balls  and  only  missed 
out  on  a century  in  each  in- 
nings when  Jason  Ratcliffe 
came  on  with  his  occa- 
sional seam-up.  His  first  de- 
livery was  a gentle  long  hop 
which  the  batsman  mis- 
cued  straight  to  Adam  Hol- 
lioake  at  mid  wicket. 

Vaughan  bad  added  170 
in  38  overs  with  the  Yor- 
kies*  prolific  Aussie, 
Michael  Bevan  (88  not  out), 
but  there  was  also  a place 
in  the  sun  for  Richard  Bla- 
key  who  continued  his  fine 
form  with  another  five  vic- 
tims behind  the  stumps. 

At  Hove,  Ian  Salisbury 
took  six  for  15  as  Durham 
were  skittled  for  159.  The 
leg-spinner,  who  had  only 
taken  two  first-class  wick- 
ets this  season,  had  a spell 
of  five  for  nought  in  is 
balls  and  Durham,  facing 
Sussex's  mammoth  552  for 
eight  declared,  now  enter 
the  third  day  having  to  fol- 
low on  393  behind. 


• • f **  . ■ * , - • • « 
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Spooky  but 
satisfying 
for  Oldcorn 


NDREW  OLDCORN, 


were  spooky  out  there.  By  the 
aoditwaspotluck.- 

at  Forest  of  Arden Montgomerie  had  similar 

problems.  Recounting  bis 
NDREW  OLDCORN,  woes,  he  said;  “I  three-putted 
a Bolton-born  golfer  the  3rd,  missed  from  eight 
with  a Scottish  ao-  feet  at  the  8th,  from  four  feet 
cent,  remains  the  at  the  10th  and  12th  and  from 
jf  an  English  Open  three  feet  at  the  16th.”  It  was 
ed  by  a car-rental  at  this  point  that  he  looked 
iy  with  a name,  up,  grinned  and  said:  “Good, 
that  commemorates  this,  innit?"  That  at  least 


Ji^^Gcent,  remains  the 
leader  of  an  English  Open 
sponsored  by  a car-rental 
company  with  a name. 
Alamo,  that  commemorates 


either  a Mexican  slaughter  of  shows  a level-headed  tern- 
some  Texans  or  the  subse-  perament  that  could  serve 


quent  act  of  revenge. 

Oldcorn  topped  a leader- 
board  that  reflected  the  cul- 
tural diversity  of  the  tourna- 
ment, adding  a 71  to  his  first- 
round  66  to  be  seven  under 
par  on  137  and  the  leader  by 


him  well  next  week  in  the  US 
Open. 

Michael  Welch,  once  a win- 
ner of  six  boys'  titles  in  a 
single  year,  was  returning  to 
his  Shropshire  home  on  Sun- 
day when  the  car-phone  rang 


one  shot  from  Denmark's  with  the  glad  news  that  be 
Steen  Tinning  and  Camber-  was  in  this  week's  event  — 


well's  Peter  Mitchell. 

Colin  Montgomerie,  who 
had  hoped  to  do  something 
like  a 65,  settled  for  a 68 


the  148th  player  out  of  156. 

At  the  moment  Welch  is  liv- 
ing his  golfing  life  on  the  edge 
and  takes  every  chance  he 


which  left  him  one  under,  six  can  get  to  earn  prize-money, 
shots  behind  with  38  holes  to  This  increases  the  pressure 


play.  Oldcorn  rightly  ob- 
served that  anyone  who 
makes  the  cut  can  still  win 
this  tournament,  and  Montgo- 
merie certainly  believes  that  i 
*Tm  not  out  of  it,”  he  said. 
“Sixty-eight  was  worse  than  I 


idRpr- 

r.V  zT*t  fi- 


on  him  whenever  he  does 
play,  hence  nine  missed  cuts 
in  11  tournaments  this  year. 

Happily  he  carded  89  yes-  . 

terday  for  a three-under-par  Stretching  out . . . but  Michael  Stich  was  hardly  extended  in  his  semi-final  win  over  Marc  Rosset  at  Roland  Garros  yesterday 


total  of  141  that  beat  his 
second  successive  cut  and 


PHOTOGRAPH:  PHIUPPE  WOJAZER 


Td  expected  and  Hi  have  to  do  kept  him  on  the  leader-board 
better  obviously,  but  two  67s  for  the  second  successive  day. 


over  the  weekend 


This  is  good  for  a man  who. 


come  quite  close,  t want  to  asked  the  biggest  name  he 


win;  I'm  not  here  looking  for 
a place.” 

Here  his  views  deviated 
slightly  from  those  of  a num- 
ber of  writers  who  had  taken 
the  14-1  each-way  odds 
against  the  Scot  after  his 
opening  75. 

Oldcorn.  nine  under  at  one 
point,  felt  be  had  missed  a 
chance  to  put  “some  day- 


had  ever  played  with  in  a 
tournament,  could  not  think 
of  one. 

He  could  have  said  Steve 
Webster,  his  playing  partner 
yesterday  and  last  year's  lead- 
ing amateur  at  the  Open. 
Webster  had  nine  birdies  in  a 
68  to  stand  at  four  under,  only 
three  shots  behind  the  leader. 


Russian  cuts  down  drained  Sampras 


Stephen  Bierley  In  Paris 


P 


ETE  SAMPRAS,  visi- 
bly drained  of  virtu- 
ally all  energy  and 


Slam  final.  His  elation  was 
understandably  restrained. 

“After  the  first  set  the 
balloon  popped,"  said  Sam- 
pras. “I  had  nothing  in  the 
second  set  and  although  Z 


a double  champion  here,  “but  then  I thought  maybe 
Sampras,  who  said  after-  he  bad  some  back  trouble." 


wards  that  his  back  was 
still  giving  him  trouble,  has 
pulled  out  of  next  week's 


This  first  set  was  crucial. 
Sampras  led  4-2  in  the  tie- 
break  but  then  lost  five 


Queen's  tournament.  He  successive  points.  Had  he 


chance  to  put  “some  day-  but  was  quick  to  dismiss  sug-  quietly  and 
light”  between  himself  and  gestlons  that  he  could  now  French  Ope 
the  field  by  missing  putts  of  begin  to  think  about  winning,  afternoon 
four,  three  and  eight  feet  at  “My  sole  ambition  at  the  mo-  beaten  fork 


emotion,  slipped  picked  up  a bit  in  the  third  will  fly  home  to  Tampa  taken  the  set  sheer  adrena- 


quietly  and  sadly  out  of  the  I was  running  on  ftnnes.” 
French  Open  on  a blazing  The  tank  was  finally  dry 


today  and  return  for  Wtm-  lin  might  have  surged  w™ 


the  6th,  7th  and  8th.  “Mind  ment,”  he  said,  "is  to  hit  the 
you,"  he  added,  "the  greens  first  fairway  tamorrow.” 


afternoon.  yesterday, 
beaten  forlornly  in  straight 
sets  by  Yevgeny  Kafelnikov 
In  their  semi-final. 


and  he  was  lost  in  France. 

Sampras  had  arrived  in 
Paris  ill-prepared  for  clay. 
He  should  have  competed  In 


hledon  in  just  over  two  to  victory.  Yet  even  this  is 


fit,  folly  focused  Sampras; 
the  American  was  neither. 

Kafelnikov  becomes  the 
first  male  Russian  to  reach 
a Grand  Slam  final.  Alex 
Metreveli  was  the1  beaten 
Wimbledon  finalist  in  1973 
but  he  was  a Georgian. 


it,"  said  Kafelnikov.  He 
will  get  a taste  of  the  ten- 
sion today  when,  with  the 
Czech  Daniel  Vacekl,  he 
plays  in  the  doubles  final. 
• Mark  Petchey  was . the 
sole  British  man  to  survive 
tho  quarter-finals  at  Beck- 


weeks. 

The  back  may  be  twtnge- 
ing  but  the  real  weakness  is 


donbtftd. 


In  tomorrow’s  final  Kafel-  enham,  beating  the  Baha- 
nikmr  will  play  Germany's  mian  Roger  Smith  6-4.  6-3. 


Statistical  freaks  in  the  Michael  Stich,  who  defeated  But  Clare  Wood  can  t delay 


French  met  office  claimed 


in  his  mind.  The  death  of  yesterday  was  the  hottest 


Norman  heads 
Els  fan  club 


The  No.  X seed  was  an  ob-  the  Italian  Open  but  pulled  GulHkson  clearly  affected  June  7 since  the  Crimean 


Switzerland's  Marc  Rosset 
6-3,  6-4,  6-2.  Stich  was 
totally  dominant.  It  was  a 


score  shadow  of  his  normal  out  because  of  the  death  of  him  immensely  and  last-  War;  if  Kafelnikov  had  match  of  few  errors  but  nu- 

self,  three  previous  five-set  his  friend  and  coach  Tim  ! — ° *--** — ’ *- — ■■  • 


David  Henderson 
in  Harrison,  New  York 


asking  what's  wrong  with  my 
game.  I have  practised  very 


matches  having  taken  a 
drastic  toll.  Many  had  sus- 
pected it  was  inevitable, 
sooner  or  later,  that  he 
would  run  out  of  gas. 

“He  was  not,  tor  sure,  the 
same  Pete  as  we  are  used  to 
seeing,"  said  the  22-year- 
old  Russian,  who  by  beat- 
ing the  American  7-6.  6-0, 


Gullikson.  Nevertheless  he 
played  here  with  tremen- 


ingly.  Some  believed  des- 
tiny might  lift  Sampras  to 
his  first  French  title,  but  it 


been  firing  cannon  rather  I merous  Stich  winners. 


dons  guts  having  been  allot-  was  not  to  be. 
ted  an  exceptionally  tough  Kafelnikov,  who  lost  a 
draw,  and  went  further  than  classic  five-set  match  to 
ever  before.  Sampras  in  the  Australian 

In  the  second  round  he  Open  in  1994,  realised 
beat  the  twice  French  Open  something  was  wrong  after 
champion  Sergi  Bruguera  of  taking  the  first  set.  “Before 


than  tennis  balls  at  him, 
Sampras  could  not  have 
been  more  troubled. 
Kafelnikov  had  lost  to 


classic  five-set  match  to  Thomas  Muster,  the  even- 
Sampras  in  the  Australian  tnal  winner,  in  last  year's 


Kafelnikov  and  Stich 
have  played  nine  times  be- 
fore, with  the  Russian  6-3 
up.  However,  they  have  met 


become  the  first  British 
woman  to  triumph  on  Itbe 
Kent  grass  since  1967.  1 av- 
ing  ousted  the  German  :op 
seed  Christina  Singer  i-6. 
6-2,  6-1  to  set  up  a fiial 
with  the  No.  6 seed  Maria 
Vento  of  Venezuela.  ] 

• The  former  Wimbledon 


only  once  In  a Grand  Slam  champion  Pat  Cash, 


Open  in  1994,  realised  semi-finals  here.  “That 
something  was  wrong  after  time  I gave  myself  zero 


I RNIB  ELS's  search  for  It  was  the  second  occasion 
I his  first  US  Tour  win  of  this  year  that  Norman  had 
I the  year  gathered  mo-  first-hand  experience  of  toe 


hard  and  now  1 am  getting  my  I 6-2  reached  his  first  Grand 
rewards.” 


Spain  and  later  his  fellow  that  I was  too  uptight  to 
American  -Jim  Courier,  also  notice  anything,"  he  said. 


taking  the  first  set.  “Before  chance;  this  time  I thought 
that  I was  too  uptight  to  I had  a small  chance.**  He 


tournament,  the  1994  US 
Open,  when  Stich  swept 
past  in  straight  sets. 

“I  think  everything  will 


after  three  injury-rack 
years,  reached  the  Win 
grass  tournament  semi-f 
als  with  a 6-3,  6-2  win  o\ 


was  reckoning  on  a fully 


depend  on  the  beginning  of  the  American  doubles 
the  match  and  how  I handle  specialist  Murphy  Jensen 


tnentum  yesterday  when  he 
stretched  his  overnight  lead  to 
five  shots  in  the  Buick  Classic. 

He  is  confident  of  complet- 
ing his  1996  breakthrough 
after  punishing  the  Westches- 
ter Country  Club  course  with 
six  birdies  — bringing  his 
haul  to  14  in  two  rounds — for 
a 66  and  an  11-under-par  131. 

It  lifted  Els  dear  of  his  fel- 


enormous  potential  of  Els, 
who  partnered  the  Australian 
to  a pair  of  67s  in  the  opening 
two  rounds  of  the  Johnnie 
Walker  Classic  in  Singapore. 

Norman  admitted:  “I  can- 
not see  a weakness  In  Ernie’s 
game;  there  is  no  doubt  he’s 
the  best  young  player  in  toe 
world.  I might  have  put  more 
pressure  on  him  today  but  I 


The  Kamskys 
whinge 
but  Karpov 
hasawin 


Licensing  law  for  agents 


McCoist  must  beware 
individual  goal  rage 


Martin  Thorpe 


low  South  African  David  have  lost  a lot  of  confidence 
Frost  (69)  and  six  ahead  ofhls  with  my  putter.  That's  toe 


THE  Premier  League  will  erected  at  several  grounds, 
attempt  to  shine  some  Tottenham's  shows  the  game 
light  into  toe  often  murky  as  it  happens,  but  the  spokes- 


the  Premiership  AGM.  which  The  Spurs  chairman  Alan  ; 
also  agreed  to  tighten  up  on  Sugar  failed  to  win  support  to 
the  large  television  screens  represent  toe  Premiership  on 
erected  at  several  grounds,  toe  FA  Council.  David  Dein  JkLLY  McCOIST,  the 
Tottenham's  shows  the  game  (Arsenal),  Doug  Ellis  (Aston  #%Rangers  striker,  is  likely 
as  it  happens,  but  the  spokes-  Villa),  David  Richards  (Shef-  to  be  the  first  Scotland  plaver 
man  said  that  would  in  future  field  Wednesday)  and  Ken  at  Euro  96  to  ignore  Craig 
need  prior  written  consent  Bates  (Chelsea)  won  reelection  Brown's  instruction  to  leave 


Patrick  Glenn 


Leonard  Barden 


playing  partner  Greg  Nor-  only  thing  holding  me  back 
man.  who  was  an  impressed  from  shooting  a real  low 


spectator  as  he  settled  for  a 70  score, 
after  a poor  performance  on  Whi 
the  slick  greens.  the  g 

Els  has  a rich  pedigree  on  with  ] 
tois  hilly  and  heavily  wooded  the  te 


THE  world  championship 
match  between  Anatoly 


While  Norman  struggled,  on  Karpov  of  Russia  and  his 
the  greens,  Els  prospered  Soviet-bom  American  chal- 


EIs  has  a rich  pedigree  on  with  pinpoint  accuracy  from  Ienger  Gata  Kamsky  began  in 
this  hilly  and  heavily  wooded  the  tee,  backed  up  by  an  as-  lively  style  with  a 57-move 
course,  having  finished  fourth  sured  putting  stroke  which  win  by  the  champion  and  a 
alongside  Nick  Faldo  last  year  yielded  four  birdies  in  the  last  storm  of  protests  from 
and  second  an  his  only  other  eight  holes,  twice  from  12  feet  Kamsky’s  difficult  father  Rus- 
appearance,  in  1994,  when  he  and  twice  from  two  yards.  tam  about  the  match  rules. 
went  on  to  beat  Scotland's  Els’s  surge  left  Nick  Faldo 
Colin  Montgomerie  in  a play-  with  plenty  to  do  if  he  is  to 
cff  to  win  toe  US  Open.  make  an  impact  before  going 


world  of  agents  by  Introducing  man  said  that  would  in  future 
a licensing  system  next  season,  need  prior  written  consent 
“There  will  be  an  applies-  It  was  felt  that  live  action 
tion  fee  and  it  will  be  at  the  could  undermine  referees, 
discretion  of  the  Premier  who  also  gained  from  the 


Ally  mccoist,  the 
Rangers  striker,  is  likely 


It  was  felt  that  live  action  and  the  only  vacancy  went  to 
could  undermine  referees,  Coventry’s  Brian  Richardson. 


League  Board  as  to  who  gets  a AGM  a modest  pay  rise:  up 
licence,"  said  a spokesman.  £25  to  £350  per  game. 


“1  am  relaxed  and  feel  very  to  Detroit  for  next  week’s  US 
sure  of  myself  here,”  he  said.  Open.  He  was  among  the  late 


“I  didn't  push  myself  and 
everything  fell  into  place. 


starters  and  began  his  second 
round  11  behind  Els  after 


Two  weeks  ago  people  were  | opening  with  a level-par  71. 


Rowing 


Cycling 


Test  of  nerve  Boardman  is 


for  Haining  back  in  frame 


Christopher  Dodd  in  Lucerne  Kenny  Pryde 


ANDY  SINTON  and  Nick 
Strange  qualified  for 


#>mStrange  qualified  for 
tomorrow’s  lightweight  double 
sculls  final  at  the  Olympic 
qualifying  regatta  here  yester- 
day. But  Peter  Haining,  the 
world  lightweight  singles 
champion  for  the  pest  three 


fcHRIS  BOARDMAN  resur- 
r rented  his  hopes  for  a 


tam  about  the  match  rules. 

After  only  one  of  the  sched 
uled  20  games  both  players 
have  already  threatened  to 
walk  out.  Trouble  started 
when  the  Kamskys  wanted 
up  to  seven  hours'  play  a day. 
Karpov,  at  45  nearly  twice  his 
I opponent's  age  and  noted  for 
I suspect  stamina  in  previous 
marathon  matches,  insisted 
on  six  hours,  toe  rule  in  force 
when  the  three-year  champi- 
onship cycle  began. 

They  were  still  arguing 
when  Karpov  drew  the  white 
pieces  and  opened  1 d4.  but 
officials  of  the  International 
Chess  Federation  (Fide)  even- 
tually upheld  Karpov’s  case 
and  toe  champion  sealed  his 
57th  move  (Bdn)  after  six 
hours.  By  then  he  had  a wtm 
position,  and  yesterday 
Kamsky  resigned  by  tele- 


"Agents  will  have  to  agree  to 
conduct  themselves  in  an  eth- 
ical and  professional  manner 


ho  also  gained  from  the  • Sheffield  Wednesday  have 
GM  a modest  pay  rise:  up  rejected  a £1.65  million  bid 
5 to  £350  per  game.  from  Real  Sociedad  for  the 

With  any  three  from  five  Yugoslav  Darko  Kovacevic. 


substitutes  allowed  next  sea- 
son it  was  agreed  that  to 


Brown’s  instruction  to  leave 
toe  war-paint  at  home. 

The  woad-dyed  faces  of  Mel 
Gibson's  Braveheart  may 
have  appealed  to  a global  au- 
dience. but  Scotland’s  coach 
insists  that  composure  will  be 


-and  act  for  only  one  party  in  avoid  cluttering  the  touch- 


Chris  Waddle  may  return  to  required  in  the  Group  A 
Newcastle  as  player-coach,  matches,  starting  with  toe 


all  transactions.' 


line,  only  three  from  each 


The  decision  was  made  at  I team  can  warm  up  at  a time. 


Bordeaux’s  Christophe  Du- 
garry  has  turned  down  Black- 
burn to  join  Milan. 


Results 


Rugby  Union 


TEST  MATCH  (Napreri:  turn  Zealand  SI. 
Western  Samoa  10. 


Rugby  League 


OPTUS  CUPi  Brtabane  Broncos  10.  North 
Sydney  16. 


EHOLISH  OPEN  [Forest  ol  Arden}: 
S»Bond-ro«aid  qndflm  |QB.Tre  unless 
stated)-  137  A Oldcorn  66.  71.  138  S Tin- 
rung  iDenl  70. 68:  p Mnchall  70. 66  13S  U 
Besancwwjr  (Fr)  70.  SSL  140  P UcFarlane 
69.  71;  S Webster  72.  68.  R Allenby  (Auat 
69.  71:  P Fulte  [Sml  70.  70.  141  M Mou- 


(Swe).  71  S Prosser.  L Fairdougtv  L tor 
Engel enbura  iNethU  L Brooky  (NZ);  N Goh 
(Alia):  U L Scerrl  (Aua):  M Arrutf  (Sp). 

Tennis 

FRENCH  OPEN  iPjrtsr  ScrnMInote 
MOTE  M Sttob  (GOT)  W M Rosset  (Swrlfc 
6-3.  6-4.  6-2:  Y KafeMkow  (Rue)  bt  f 
Sampras  (US>  7-6.  6-0.  6-2.  Women: 
Doubbxc  L Pavunporl/M  J Fernanda! 

i US)  bt  J Novotna.’ A Sanchez  Vicar  a |Czi 

Sol  f-2.  0-2.  G Faimdm/H  Zvoran 
(USmaloniol  bt  M McGrath/L  Holland  (USl 
Lall  7-5  6-3.  Mhed  doableu  N ArandML 
Jenaeai  (US)  bt  L NeHandfM  Wowflorde 
(Lat/Aus)  6-3,  6-3. 

EURO  WIRRAL  INTERNATIONAL  fW 
Kirby)  Hmrftrt  rnmitj  Toango  (USl 


20hr  29mMi  Osoc:  2.  indurate  at  3&ac:  3 
Romlngar  1 42: 8.  Boardman  3.56. 


Ice  Hockey 


NHL:  Stanley  Cep  AmIk  Colorado  a 
Florida  1 (Colorado  lead  series  Z-0). 


Hockey 

INTBRNATIONALi  Cl  Britain  2.  Canada  1. 

Motorcycling 

■SUB  OF  HAN  TT:  Pfoiww  Hkoa 
PtWhaetfam  1.  P McCallon  Honda.  2.  I 
Ouffus  Honda:  3.  N Davies  Yamaha. 
Soolor:  1.  P McCaften  Honda:  !.  J Dunlop 
Honda:  3,  N Joflertes  Honda. 


Dutch  at  Villa  Park  on 
Monday. 

McCoist  however,  has  a 
personal  battle  making  it  dif- 
ficult to  suppress  the  aggres- 
sion that  has  made  him  the 
most  prolific  scorer  in 
Rangers’  history.  The  33-year- 
old  striker  has  yet  to  score  a 
goal  in  a major  tournament, 
including  the  Champions’ 
League  and  the  finals  of  the 
World  Cup  and  European 
Championship. 

McCoist  completed  the 
Scots'  first  training  session  at 
their  Warwickshire  base  yes- 
terday before  delivering  the  1 
platitudes  expected  at  an  open  j 


press  conference.  But  evp- 
the  realist,  he  pulled  himsef  1 
up  for  his  triteness.  ; 

"Yes.  it  would  be  nice  te 
score,"  he  said,  "and  we’ll  ' 
certainly  be  doing  our  besti- 
al though  we'll  be  facing  scrmd< 
of  the  best  defenders  ire 
Europe.  But  1 would  ratoetf 
Scotland  qualified  for  the 
second  round  than  worry  too? 
much  about  scoring  myself.  | 

"But  I’m  sure  you've  heard! 
all  that  rubbish  before. " I 

His  captain.  Gary  McAllis- 
ter, interjected  with  a little 
sarcasm  of  his  own:  “Yeah, 
when  he  gets  the  ball  in  toe 
box.  he'll  be  cutting  it  back  to 
a team-mate." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
McCoist  is  given  the  chance 
to  break  his  duck.  His  club-  I 
mate  Gordon  Durie  seems  the  I 
first  pick  and  it  is  likely  Scott  \ 

Booth  of  Aberdeen  John  | 
Spencer  of  Chelsea  are  ahead  8 
of  McCoist  in  the  queue  for  a 1 

start  against  Holland.  I 

Brown  confirmed  he  had  | 
decided  his  line-up  for  this  I 
game  weeks  ago.  He  will  not  | 
announce  it  until  an  hour  be-  £ 
fore  Monday's  4.30pm  kick-  I 
on.  \ 


land  73.  68.  E Glraud  (Ft)  71.  70;  P Ainach  l bt  A Gaudenzl  0U  6-1. 7-6:  M Joyn  (U5| 


good  Tour  de  France  with  a phone  without  resuming  play, 
fine  third  place  to  the  fifth  Earlier  Kamsky's  father 


87.  74:  14  Welch  72.  69.  M James  74.  67: 
P-U  Johansson  iSml  72.  6&.  M Jonzon 
ISwe)  72,  69;  R WlUbon  fig.  72;  D Hospital 
iSp)  70.  71.  143  T H|wn  (Dan)  72.  70;  J 
Payne  73,  69;  P Price  75.  67:  R Bums  69. 


bi  M Goeiiner  (Ger) 6-4.  0-*-  PCasfc  lAuai 
bt  M Jensen  (USl  6-3.  6-2. 

MECKENHAM  OPSM)  Mm:  OmrtiiHb- 
■In  ■ Ondruefca  (SA)  bt  T Spinks  (GBI 
7-S.  6-0:  P Moral  (SAj  M p Hand  (GBI 


Weekend  fixtures 


stage  of  the  Dauphind  Li  be  re 
yesterday. 

Almost  inevitably  toe  42- 
kilometre  tizne-trlal  was  won 


Earlier  Kamsky's  father  McGmiey  69. 7$  h Burn-mam  (saj  72.  n. 

threatened  to  null  Gata  out  of  J ^Mins  Ti.70  143  G Evans  73.  70.  R 
tuieaieara  to  pun  u-aia  ouira  russ«u  71.  72.  s Arms  irr«n  72.  71 : c 


73:  R Dlnsdale  76.  66:  I Pyman  70  72.  P | 6-3.  4-6.  6-1;  P Korda  (Czj  bl  C Haggard 
McGinley  69.  73;  H Buhrmam  (SAJ  72.  70.  ISA)  6-4.  6-3:  M Potehoy  (GB)  W R Smith 


■3.0  unless  staled) 

Soccer 


the  match  if  Kirsan  Dyumzhi-  uomgomoria  ts.  cw:  j Rotson  70;  735  n 


years,  must  race  in  a repe-  by  Miguel  Induraiu.  28 
ctwge  today  to  keep  his  OIjra-  seconds  ahead  of  the  Smss 


Tony  Ro 


nov,  toe  Fide  president  and 
ruler  of  the  Ealznykian  repub- 
lic where  this  match  is  being 
played,  insisted  on  SOn  mil' 
lion  cf  the  nominal  £2  million 
prize-fund  going  to  toe  "Kal- 


pic  dream  alive.  Tony  Rominger  ana  40  in 

Only  one  boat  from  each  front  of  Boardman,  although  pnze-mnd  going  to  toe  “Kai- 
heat  made  the  final  in  yester-  the  Spaniard  failed  to  take  the  myk  Children's  Fund"  in  ad- 
day’s  humid  programme.  Sin-  overall  race  lead  from  Lau-  dition  to  Fide’s  cut  of  S0.4  mil- 
ton  and  Strange  led  all  the  rent  Jalabert,  who  leads  him  lion.  When  fiyuinzhinov  said 
way  against  the  French,  Por-  by  tor*  seconds.  he  would  replace  Kamsky  by 

tuguese  and  Romanians.  The  Bui  tor  all  the  predictabil-  another  challenger.  Rustam 
Italians’,  Marco  Audisio  rtm3  ity  of  the  result  there  have  caved  in. 
and  Michelangelo  CrisoL  won  been  hints  of  a more  interest-  Karpov  proved  impervious 


ton  and  Strange  led  all  the  rent  Jalabert,  wno  ieaus  nun 
way  against  toe  French,  Por-  by  tor«  seconds . ..  . 

tuguese  and  Romanians.  The  But  tor  all  the  pretoctebil- 
Italians',  Marco  Audisio  rtmI  ity  of  toe  result  there  nave 
and  Michelangelo  Crisp!  won  been  hints  of  a more  interest- 
the  other  beat  ing  Tour  de  France  than  m 

In  the  open  ainglp  sculls  recent  years.  In  Thursday  s 
Haining  was  beaten  by  the  mountain  stage  ^"abertand 


Fas*  (Swe)  71.  71  R Goosen  <SA)  74.  t» 
M McLean  74.  6$  R Clayflon  72.  71.  M 
Davis  7a  73. 144  G Turner  MZ)  76.  68:  P 
Walton  73, 71:  J Haeooman  (Swe)  72. 73.  M 
Harwood  (Aua)  71.  73;  a Cabrera  (Arn)  75 
G9:  D Clarke  71.  73:  M CamoMI  (NZ)  71. 
73:  C Hall  68.  76:  R Wesaela  (SAI  7 A 71;  O 
Robertson  7a  7V.  A KanMtonen  (Fin)  73. 
72:  U Mackenzie  72.  72:  D A Russell  73. 71. 
14S  T Johnstone  (Zwn)  74, 71,  F R«i  (Sp) 
72.  7X  D Curry  73.  72;  0 KArlsaon  iSwei 
7a  67.  U TunrUdin  76.  W.  R Cotes  7b.  G9; 
O Emerson  76.  09;  S Grapmsonni  pi)  73. 
72:  M Gnxiberg  (Sum)  71.  74;  J Townsend 
(US)  69.  7ft  A Snorbome  70.  73.  M Parry 
(Fr)  n.  74. 14#  F Llndven  |S«re)  78.70;  D 
Glltord  73.  73;  0 Carter  75.  7i:  U Lanner 
(Swe)  74.  72.  J Hawhes  (SAI  77.  69;  J M 


{Belli  6-4.  6-3  Wetnem  SomHInate:  H 
Vento  (Vonl  tu  T Krtzan  (5tol  7-6.  6-2:  C 
Wood  (GB)  bt  C Singer  (Ger)  3-6. 6-2.  8-4. 


Athletics 


Dutchman.  Marlin  Vervoom,  Fichara  virenquc  aruppeu  in- 
who  led  all  the  way  to  qualify,  durain,  minute  out 

Norway’s  FrederBt  Bekken  his  werall  ^ the  10- 
cruised  to  victory  in  the  other  mite  dimb  to  toe  finish  at  the 


heat  against  opposition  that  I summit  of  Mont  Ventoux, 


Haining  should  be  aide  to 
trounce  In  the  repechage. 

Britain’s  women's  eight, 
who  race  in  a final  tomorrow 
without  needing  heats,  had  a 
bonus  when  the  Russians  were 
excluded  because  their  Olym- 
pic committee  refhsed  to  en- 
dorse their  place  for  toe  Games 
in  tlie  event  of  their  qualifying. 
Four  of  the  five  Russian  crews 
were  scratched  when  only  the 
men’s  quadruple  sculling  crew 
were  endorsed. 


rent  Jalabert,  who  leads  him  lion.  When  fiyuinzhinov  said  g eit,^  tb.  an  s tapSaS  ft  n. 
bv  three  seconds.  he  would  replace  Kamsky  by  n u Oroobefa  iswe)  71. 7*  j Townsend 

But  tor  all  the  predtetebU-  another  challenger.  Rustam 
ity  c£  toe  result  mere  nave  caved  in.  Gincm  7a.  73;  0 canw  75. 71:  u unner 

been  bints  of  amore  interest-  Karpov  proved  impervious  ” 

ing  Tonr  da  France  than  in  to  the  squabbling  and  showed  Lamm;  (Fr)  74,  ri  g chainwM  iai a)"?! 
recent  years.  In  Thursday's  his  best  form.  He  refuted  74;Bun8  73.73:PHau0snjd(Nor)74. 72. 
mountain  stage  J^bert  and  Kamsky’s  overambitious  i2to 

Richard  Vlrenque  oropped  in-  move  and  steered  the  game  a Martin  (So*  to.  76;  t Goq«e  (Gan  m.  77. 
durain,  taking  a minute  out  of  into  type  of  static,  queenless 
his  overall  lead,  on  the  10-  position  where  he  has  few 
_<i„  -TimH  tn+Tip  finish  at  the.  peers.  He  niggled  away  at 

Kamsky's  weak  pawns  and 


MOSCOW  CPi  Men:  lOOm;  1.  0 Adml- 
IO n (Nig)  10.03SSC.  ZOOm  I.  J Rogb  (GB) 
20.47.  soon  1.  W Klpkow  (Ken 1 1 44  06. 
ISOOnw  1.  N Moicell  (Alg)  33322  6.  J 
Mayoch  |GB)  3.37.46  3,000m:  1.  □ Ko- 
rnon  (Ken)  7.39.43  110m  1.  M 

S4cKoy  (AW)  13.36  400m  hwdos:  1.  S 
Maleic  fZflm)  46.60  Pol*  Harfta  1.  S 
Bubka  (UKr)  5.90.  Hemmw:  1. 1 Aaapto- 
vich  | Belarus)  79  30.  Woraw  ioobe  1,  M 


EUROPEAN  CHAMPIONS  HIPS:  Group 

Ai  England  v Swltzeiland  lWembl«y) 
Tomorrow:  Orow  Ni  Spain  v Bulgaria 
1230.  EH  and  Fa.  Leeds).  Croxp  C:  Ger- 
many v Cz  Rep  (5.0,  Old  Troflord,  Man 
CMelBr).  Group  Di  Den  mar*  v Portugal 
(7  3ft  HUhtbo rough.  SheBteM). 

US  CUP  1096c  US  v Rep  ol  Ireland  (6  30. 
Fcwboro  Stadium.  Bosun). 


BASE  R ATP 


weat 


High 

pressui 


Rugby  League 

STOHRS  SUMBR  LaAOUGi  Shottleu  u St 
Helens  (6  0.  Cardin  Arms  Park]  Tomor- 
row: Halifax  v BfatflCMd  (6  0).  Okltiaffl  v 
Warring  ion  (5.30):  Wigan  v London  (6.30): 
WortOngtrui  * Leeds.  FVbI  DtaWan 


Ofiey  (Jam)  T0S2sec-  400m  i.  j Camp-  t6-0)- 


rami  (US  unless  stated)-  os  E Eta  iSA) 
90  M Reid:  9 EJfcngton  (Ausl.  ST  G Nor- 
man (Aus);  Cos  Rocca  (It);  A AtwaJ  (Ind):  J 
Wilson;  D Final  (BA).  BO  N Lancaster  a 
Mccal lister  T Herron:  K Sutherland.  SB  K 


boll  (Jam)  50.94  iSOOm  1.  O Churban- 
ova  (Rua)  4.0ft3£.  0,000m  1 . S 0 'Su  II  wan 
lira)  0.47.32.  lOOm  hwrdlee:  (.  G Raasell 
(jam)  1267.  Mgfa  pimp:  l.  S Kostadlnove 
(Bui)  2.07m.  Long  junw  1.  ( K/avob  (Uhr) 
6.99.  Triple  Jump:  1.  I Laeovskaya  (Rua) 
MX4.  Hammen  i.  U Mallnw  (Rom|  66  40. 
IAI  kMnATKHlAL  WVT  (NurembeiB)' 
WK  100m-  i.  l Christie  (GB)  ID  oases:  i 
D Bailey  (Coni  10.09.  HBgb  Ionite  1.  W 
Kiefeslg  (Get)  2.30m.  Woman:  Trif*e 
Jwnpc  1,  A Biryukovs  (Rua)  14.Z3. 


Baseball 


Boardman,  who  described  emerged  with  a winning  I ouwm.  c Peny:  h surton,  r Biact  l 


his  own  Mont  Ventoux  expe-  passed  pawn  of  his  own. 

_■ — OP  “o  mrlmr  WhiHj  KwpOte  Btafa  Ktetteky. 


rience  as  "a  serious  setback”, 
was  happier  yesterday.  *Tm 
surprised."  said  the  Olympic 
pursuit  champion,  who  now 
in  overall  eighth  place, 
3min  S6sec  back.  “I  expected 
to  get  a kicking  when  I was 
warming  up.  Now.  looking  at 
the  result,  I wish  I had  tried  a 
bit  harder.  There's  still  some- 
thing not  right  with  me, 
though."’ 


Roberta.  70  B Andrade:  F A Item  (SA);  B 
Faxon:  P Goydra,  S Dunlap:  W Grjdy 
(Ado);  B Wadtafe:  S Qumo:  B Bryant  W 


AMERICAN  )F4QMS  Boston  7.  Chicago 
4.  Cleveland  2.  Sea  Hie  ft  Baltimore  13. 
Datrod  6,  New  York  & Toronto  1. 
NATIONAL  IEAQURi  Houston  7.  Colo- 
rado 1«.  Los  Align) «s  ft  Pittebujgh  3, 


BAH  By  > Salford  (530);  Featherelona  v Hull 
18.0):  RKhdate  v Wtillehavon:  Wldnea  v 
Ketghlsy  (631).  temd  Mitalon:  Sooth 
Wales  v Carlisle  (3.3ft  CardlH  Arms  ParKl. 
Tomonow:  Bramley  v York  (5.0);  Hull  KR 
* Svrtnlon  (6.30):  Huns  let  v Chorley  (3301: 
Present  • Doncaster 

MIZUHO  INTERNATIONAL:  France  B v 
BARLA  G|  Britain  (7.ft  Toutooae) 
ACADSMYl!  fti-H  DM  stone  Slwmeld  v 
Hodidalo  Tomorrow:  Batiay  v Saltara; 
Hun  KR  v Swh>Mt.  Oldham  v Dewsbury; 
Wrttec  v Keighley.  Swnnd  OMatom 
Borrow  v WhlWtaven.  Tonmwi  Present 
v Galeshead:  WorUnmort  v York. 
S^y*11**  UM|M:  Ballsy  v 

wortwtgion;  Dewsbury  v London  Sound 
□Metoni  Bwckpool  v Barrow  Whitehaven 
v Rochdale. 


KISS  A^n.  G wait.  m.  J Stoma*  C Parry 
d»04 8 0xc4  M7e4  Nc6 8 Be2  Bg4 9 Bo3  I iaimi-  q growne:  C Paulson;  P Jordan 
BUIS  10  BW3  *5  11  dS  Nd4  12  Bdl  W713  n Faldo  lUBI.  T8  S Lyle  IGBI  ' 

N*ft5  Nas4  14  04  08  15  Nc3  Nd6  16  Qd3  1 


Oh4  17  gJQti3  10  BxlM  e«H  19Ne2Qrt20 
M4  Rfb0  21  Q*}5  Nat5  22  Nd3  flhfi  23  Rel 
35MBg4Nd6  3Re2a4Ma3Ra5  27Rc2 
28  Fbtn7  RaS  39  Bf3  BgS  30  Rdl  Rc8 
31  FUc8*  NxcS  32  W Bffi  33  Rcl  Nd6  34  K(1 
Bfl7  35  Kb2  KJ6  3Q  RcT  BK  37  KU2  NS  38 
K02  Nts  39  Rc4  Nd6  40  RtU  Ra641  Ne5  Ra7 
4S  KdJ  Rc7  43  Nsa4  Ret  44  Nb6  Bg7  45  a4 
Ral  48  Nd7*  Kefl47  NcS  Ke748Kc2R|l  49 
Nd3  Ral  GO  KbJ  15  61  Rb8  Qh6  ft?  Bd5  gj  53 


Rat  g-hj  m gXh4  Rdl  SS  Be*  Rhl  56  a* 


R*hj  57  bdS  ResHjns. 


JUsa  T1  N Faldo  fOB).  78  S Lyle  |GBJ 
BfOTtSH  AMATEUR  C*SH1P  (Tiimberry): 
Ourtsr-flads  W HI  Mon  iKenllworth)  bt 
F UcUughtan  (Wishaw)  lug,  R WMn 
[Staley  Hall)  bl  N Boyswi  (Nem)  dfia  s 
Bodnnlinnnnr  (US)  bt  C Rodgers  (Royal 
Mta-Surrey)  5A4:  R Beams*  IW«cM  U I 
Ginar  (Sp)  al  19Uv  SemMlnala:  Bhutan  bl 
Wtgfltoa  mo  Beams*  M Bodenhemter 
382. 

WOMEN'S  OAlflSH  OPEN  tVciler  FV*1- 
rmatd  lHd«ra  iGB-’Ire  gnleas  stated)  87 
L Larntmit  tAual-  G SlewjrL  SB  A-M 
Knight  | Ault  l >eoh  [Mali  80  J Souir.br 


Equestrianism 

BRANHAM  THREE-CAY  EVENTi  Load- 
inj  pmHmmhi  jftut  drviUgv  mdUqh.  1. 

Trosor  du  Cochm  (P  do  Bastard.  Fr) 
47.6p(s;  2.  Stroke  Of  Luck  (B  Tan.  NZ): 
Dutch  Treat  (A-M  Evans.  OB)  49.2. 


Tomorrow 


CHAMPfONSHlPi  Foalher- 
wone  v Si  Helens.  Hallla*  v Brad  lord; 
Leiflh  v Hull;  WakeHow  v Warrington: 
Wigan  v London 


Cycling 


American  Football 

Tomorrow 


GIRO  DTTAUA.  Staff*  20  (Uartollca  to 
Passo  Porda.  220toitr  1.  E zama  i«)  car- 
rora  ihr  12mln  40ssc.  2. ) Godi  tit)  Gewtss 
jl  47s«:  3.  G Bugno  (ID  Magllllclo  MG 
1.04  Ovsrslfc  1.  A OBno  (Sp)  92Br  42mm 
7see:  2 P Tonhov  ifluaj  sl  3.  Zama  1 41 
DAUPMNE  ljbehe:  Firth  stage  nnarv- 
duai  nme-irtei-  Gi-jondas  to  Beaumes-<»- 


WORLD  LXAQUE:  Scottish  Claymores  v 
London  Monariha. 


Hockey 

Tomorrow 


Scotland  v Canada 

(30  Btahami 


With  effect  from 
6 June  1996 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 
Base  Rate  has 
been  decreased 
from  6.00%  to 
5.75%  per  annum. 


Aft 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 


TA*  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  f>U\ 

Of) in...  J 6 SI.  And",,,  Sqw.  EJirb^h  EH2  ZYB. 
Registered  in  Scotland  No.  Sfctli, 
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DERBY  DAY 


SPORTS  NEWS  1 1 


AM 

4# 


* *■' 


'i  :i 

’A 

1 1 


shyantor  has  the  classic  stamp 


HonCcnc 


Experience;  it  is 

is  the  best 
teacher.  When  it 
comes  to  the  Derby 
there  axe  three 
trainers  represented  at 
today  who  have  eer- 
ily fearnt  a thing  or  two 
it  takes  to  win 
Hat  racing's  most 
coveted  prize. 

o lD.,tI“  ,'Past  18  years  Henry 

H®m  s™1  John 

mmop  have  amassed  eight 
Derby  winners  between  them. 
It  to  precisely  that  sort  of  ex- 
perience which  can  point  the 
way-foe  punters  in  a particu- 
larly open  year. 

Dushyantor.  Alhaarth  and 
St  Mawes  have  had  varying 
and  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory, preparations.  But  the  ac- 
cumulative know-how  of 
Messrs..  Cecil,  Hem  and  Dun- 
lop  should  ensure  that  each 
colt  will  be  fit  to  run  for  its 
life  on  the  day  that  matters. 

Dushyantor  is  the  one  with 
the  greatest  potential  tf  there 
is  a runner  in  today's  race 
capable  of  stamping  himself 
something  out  of  the  ordinary 
it  is  this  lightly-raced  colt 
Already  Cecil  and  his  War- 
ren Place  team  have  worked 
wonders  to  get  Dushyantor 


‘Over  this  extra  two 
furlongs,  he  is  confi- 
dently expected  to 
beat  Glory  Of  Dan- 
cer this  time.’ 


this  Gar.  The  slowest  of  learn- 
ers this  Sadler's  Wells  colt 
made  hard  work  of  winning 
his  only  race  last  year  and 
hai  suffered  problems  with 
crocks  to  his  feet  which  ne- 
cessitated the  insertion  of 
strews  in  three  of  his  hooves. 

f aQ  this  sounds  alarming 
it  5 worth  recalling  that  Cecil 
fated  serious  problems  with 
Reference  Point  in  the  spring 
of  1987  before  he  came 
though  to  follow  up  the 
sable's  Derby  success  with 
Sip  Anchor  two  years  earlier. 

Three  years  ago  Cecil  con- 
frmed  the  horses-for-courses 
tieory  by  sending  out  Cgm- 
nander  In  Chief  to  win.  Du- 
myantor,  a half-brother  to  the 
Commander,  is  one  of  the  best 
Jred  horses  on  display  this 
tfternoon. 

His  dam.  Slightly  Danger- 
ius,  who  was  second  in  the 
)aks,  has  also  foaled  the  top 
:lass  miler  Warning  and  De- 
ploy, who  went  dose  to  win- 
ding the  Irish  Derby. 

' Even  in  an  open  race  such 
as  this,  there  are  not  many 
leading  contenders  guaran- 
teed to  stay  a mile  and  a half. 
Not  so  Duihyantor. 

He  won  over  the  full  Derby 
distance  at  Newmarket  first 
time  out  this  season,  not  a 
resounding  victory  In  itself, 
but  one  which  pleased  Pat  Ed- 
dery and  provided  a valuable 


^rt  of  the  process  begun  in 
^ Dante  Stakes  at  YhS  _ 

one  of  the  .best 
Derby  trials.  But  what  is  usu- 
ahyan  informative  race  was 
by  a slow  gallop,  and 
to  make  matters  worse  for 
DushyaPtor  he  was  given  a 
P°or  tide,  held  up  well  off  the 
^.bef<Jre  being  asked  to 

quicken  in  a sprint  to  the 

_That  he  was  able  to  get 
within  half  a length  of  the 

SS2  *?>erienced  winner, 
wory  Of  Dancer,  speaks  vol- 
umes for  Dnshyan tor’s  abil- 
■ Like  Commander  In 
c-hief,  he  is  improving  with 
each  race  and,  over  this  extra 
two  furlongs,  is  confidently 
^pected  to  beat  Glory  Of 
Dancer  this  time. 

Jack  Jennings,  allowed  to 
dictate  a modest  gallop,  was 
almost  certainly  flattered  to 
finish  third  in  the  Dante,  two 
places  ahead  of  Double  Leaf, 
with  Storm  Trooper  sixth. 

Storm  Trooper  is  an  inter- 
esting second  string  for  Cecil, 
having  made  short  work  of  St 
Mawes  and  Jack  Jennings 
over  nine  furlongs  at  New- 
market in  April.  With  hind- 
sight, it  was  a mistake  to  run 
him  in  the  2,000  Guineas. 

St  Mawes,  though,  should 
be  a different  proposition 
over  this'  distance.  Whereas 
Storm  Trooper  was  trained  to 
the  minute  at  Newmarket, 
John  Dunlop's  colt  is  only 
now  starting  to  find  his  feet 

Dunlop,  trainer  of  Derby 
winners  Shirley  Heights  and 
Brhaab,  reckons  he  has  St 
Mawes  in  better  shape  now 
than  at  any  stage  this  season. 

Things  did  not  go  right  for 
St  Mawes  at  Goodwood  last 
time,  when  he  stayed  on  to 
take  third  place  behind  Don 
Micheletto  — subsequently 
fourth  in  the  French  Derby. 
He  may  not  be  quick  enough 
to  win  today,  bat  is  sure  to  be 
going  an  at  the  finish. 

Backers  still  reeling  from 
the  setbacks  to  Nash  House 
and  Dr  Massini  may  be 
.tempted  to’  write  off  Alhaarth, 
who  was  Derby  favourite 
throughout  the  winter:  But  a 
closer  look,  at- this  ^season's 
efforts  suggests  thu  is  not  the 
time  to  give  up  an  him. 

In  a field  £br  the  Cra- 
ven .’Stakes.  Alhaarth!  refused 
to  settle  -and  was  beaten  a 
neck  by  Beauchamp  King.. 

Alhaarth  struggled  to  finish 
fburth  in  the  2,000  Guineas, 
over  six  lengths  behind  close 
second  Even  Top.  But  In 
doing  so  he  tnraed  the  Craven 
Stakes  fables  on  Beauchamp 
King  and  had  he  been  drawn 
near  the  favoured  stands 
rails,  the  outcome  would  have 

been,  a lot  different. 

The  effect  of  the  draw  that 
day  cannot  be  understated. 
The  ground  was  lengths 
slower  m the- centre  of  the 
track,  where  Alhaarth  “wan” 
his  race.  He  should  turn  the 
form  round  with  Even  Top. 

There  has  been  a lot  off  talk 
about  Shaamit,  . but  : OD  hlS 
first  outing  of  the  season,  he 
has  it  all  to  do.  .1  go  for  Du- 
shyantor to  boat  Alhaarth.  St 
Mawes  can  sfay  on  for  third.; 

• Today’s  racecards,  page  8 


28 

Days  since 
latest 
outing 


nri;-’  *.ji 


Busy  Flight 


42 


:Q me  fcfoufa 


✓ --No*  3. 

FbnjK-OBrfc 


TMtaiihM  Coi^-ieftd^ 
frito  dewflh#  sbaKJtt wBh  had  a m8e  logo 

Ffnaf  straight  — tricky  left-etoping  .. 

camber  can  cause  tiraa  howea 
to  drift  off  Qna.  Upbifl  slope 

to  airwing  poet- 


Slope  drops  40ft  Tottenham  Hilt 
course  rises 

134ft  above  Stan 
before  levelling  out 


Hot  weather. 
High 


Good 

ground. 

Now  for  the 
Storm. 

(Storm  Trooper’s  Derby:  6/1.) 


1~  Five  furlong  dfrnb 
up  steep  hS 


VWtf-v  .I:\l 



'Jpatey;'i 

_ ' - : 

erftere EfDerbypictufa  wfianr-.-’ 
qiiningM^Qr^teem  to  a 
shortheadinihe  2,008  ■ 
Guineas  ^NewraariceL  Looks  . 
certain  to  get  the  extra  half 
ftto  bd  nptsura  to  ad  on  this  ' 
uhdutafingtrack.-^ ’’-•'i  V 


11 

i 

g^Inti^B^Derby  . 

' * maiden  after 

tuStet  V 
Hafl  is  ki  jusfWs 

wftha  fcence, 

isa  leading  . 
wftd/wffi-be  unable 
dtowancehere. 


• Np-.IS 
;fiarm:-321 
Trainer  J Gosden 
Jockey:  L Dettori 
Owner  She&hMohammed 

Trainer  sent  out  Tamuie  and  - 
Presenting  last  year  to  firvsh 
second  and  third  to  Lammtana, 
who  was  ridden  by  Dettori. 
Shantou  won  overlO  furlongs 
at  Sandown  but  is  on  dtey 
because  owner’s  higher 
regarded  <x>fe  are  injured. 


Portuguese  Lil 


Ppiric 

Trainee  DWcftdSs  5 J- 
Jockey:  Alex Greaves 
Owner  WrD  WbxOe -7  ' 

kfietory te  rn^f^aAb^tm^ 
Greaves  betogfoa%stj(K«na& 
to  rWa  in  fbW;sadftt)bf^j?ft^ 
expect  a TM  .;'; 

fifty,  which  fete^wdbyAfw^- 
husband,  b ^yBfy/nedar^. 
maiden  ahdtwir  odds  of  &&KM 


200-1  Tasdfd  >:;V 

200-1  Classic  Eaglet 
200-1  Spartan  Heart  Beat 
1000-1  Porti^uesetJI 

GRAPHS  STEVE  VILLiBIS 


Bookies  go  1 ,000-1  against  Ms  Greaves  and  her  filly 


0990 


hw  im  ne. 


ALEX  GREAVES  be- 
comes the  first  woman 
ba  the  217-year  history 
of  the  Derby  to  ride  in  the 
premier  rfawig  when  she 
partners  Portuguese  Lil, 
writes  Chris  Hawkins. 

The  enormousness  of  her 
task  is  summed  up  by  the 
bookies’  odds  of  1,000-1,  al- 
though Portuguese  Lil,  a 
filly,  has  attracted  interest, 
with  Ladbrokes  taking  a 


Rugby  Union 


£400  bet  on  her.  William 
Hill  rate  her  10-1  to  finish 
in  the  first  10,  and  150-1  to 
be  in  the  first  three. 

Alex  cantered  Portuguese 
T.fj  around  Tottenham  Cor- 
ner yesterday  and  was 
calmness  personified  after- 
wards, saying:  “To  me  this 
is  a job.  I do  it  every  day. 
But  to  everyone  else  it  is  a 
big  ftfap,  flltliwBgli  by  the 
time  of  the  race  m proba- 


bly be  abag  of  nerves.” 
Although  she  is  breaking 
new  ground  at  Epsom,  28- 
year-old  Alex  has  plenty  of 
experience  and  has  ridden 
168  winners.  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  win  the 
highly  competitive  Lincoln 


Handicap  and  the  first  to 
ride  a four-timer. 

This  pioneering  streak 
apparently,  runs’  in  her  fam- 
ily as  her  mother,  Val,  was 


the  first  woman  rider  to 
win  against  professionals 
under  National  Hunt  Tides. 

Despite  her  racing  back- 
ground — her  tmpiA[  David, 
was  a jump  jockey  — she 
originally  looked  else- 
where for  a career  »•»«* 
studied  catering  for  three 
years  at  Leeds  Polytechnic. 

She  made  her  name  rid- 
ing on  the  Southwell  all- 
weather  track  and  started 


x itartak 

1 ><WIf«Jfca.aw^ 


THE  VODAFONE  DERBY 


VI  - 
- Vt  Ben  Top 
tfl  SoiyofDanCflf 

an  .storaTfoop*- 
7/1  Sfaamtt 
t2«  DouhlB  Leaf 
W BUystte  Knight 
StMawes  . 
Wl  CWef<^)nw»ar 
' T7..  m 


SMfi  £Siantou 
BVf  CfcvwCJWta 
etft.  prince  of  My.H. 
loan  Zafonflft 
2SSyt  Adume  . 
2Btfl  Classic  Eagts 
251/1  Spartan  Hrart 
SOfl  TtoM  ; 

lOOfirt  Portuguese  Lfl 


David  Pfcnranor  in  Brisbane 


Ladbrokes 


,tavourite. 


WALES  today  revisit 
the  scene  of  their 
greatest  humiliation 
when  they  face  Australia  at 
Ballymore.  Five  years  ago, 
they  left  here  having  been 
thrashed  63-6,  a defeat  that 
would  have  been  75-6  in 
today’s  scaring.  ■ • 

Wales  may  have  recovered 
from  those  dark,  desperate 
days  but,  their  defeats  68-30 
by  Australian  Capital  Terri- 
tory an  Sunday  and  27-20  by  a 
weak  New  South  Wales  side 
three  days  later  mean  the 
Wallabies  are 25-1  on. 
-Australia's  coach  Greg 
Smith  yesterday  admitted 
Uftat  he  knew  very  Tittle  about 


•:^V 


Wales.  1 am  not  ftmiBar 
with  their  players  and  I have 
not  spent  a lot  of  time  study- 
ing Welsh  rugby,”  he  said. 

“1  am  more  concerned 
about  what  we  do.  We  have  to 
make  sure  that  our  ball  reten- 
tion, basic  skills  and  defence 
are  good;  if  they  are,  we 
should  be  able  to  maintain 
fahrly  constant  pressure  on 
the  Welsh  Une.” 

Australia  are  playing  their 
first  international  under 
Smith,  who  succeeded.  Bob 
Dwyer  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
The  . Australians  may  not  be 
at  their  best:  it  will  be  their 
first  match  for  LQ  months  and 
they  have  untried  combina- 
tions in  the  centre,  the  front 
row  and  the  back  row. 

■*Our  main  hope  is  catching 


them  cold,”  said  the  Wales 
captain  Jonathan  Hum- 
phreys. "We  have  had  three 
weeks  together  and  they  have 
had  a couple  of  days.  We  have 
to  make  that  count  to  our 
advantage.” 

Whereas  Wales  have  made 
only  two  changes  from  the 
team  that  defeated  France  last 
Mardh,  Australia  have  only 
six  survivors  from  the  side 
that  lost  to  New  Zealand  last 
July,  and  they  have  lost  their 
last  three  internationals. 

“If  Wales  are  to  give  them- 
selves a chance  they  have  to 
raise  the  pace  of  their  game," 
said  Alex  Evans,  the  former 
Wales  coach  who  is  now  Aus- 
tralia’s technical  director. 

Ever  since  they  started 
touring  32  years  ago  Wales 


on  hop 


have  returned  from  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  pledgfoffto 
learn  lessons,  and  this  trip 
has  been  no  different  The 
Welsh  Rugby  Union's  director 
of  rugby  -Tarry  Cobner  has 
railed  for  a provincial  compe- 
tition in  Britain  along  - th^ 
lines  of  the  Super  12. 
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the  1990  season  in  tremen- 
dous style,  tiding  18  win- 
ners from  31  rides,  and  led 
the  jockey  championship 
for  over  three  months. 

David  Nicholls,  her  hus- 
band, trains  Portuguese 
Lil,  100-1  when  she  ran  in 
the  1,000  Guineas  ridden  by 
Alex.  Widely  expected  to  be 
Tayt,  the  filly  in  fact  man- 
aged to  beat  three  home  in 
finishing  tenth. 


Sport  in  brief 


Hockey 

Powerful  shots  by  the  left- 
winger Nick  Thompson  and 
the  centre-half  Kalbir  Takher 
saw  Britain  beat  Canada  2-1 
at  Bisham  yesterday,  their 
third  win  in  four  days,  writes 
Pot  Rowley. 

Britain  conceded  the  first 
goal  as  Canada  scored  from 
their  one  and  only  comer  of 
the  first  half  when  Alan 
Brahmst  fired  a rebound  past 
the  unsighted  goalkeeper 
David  Lockes  on  28  minutes 
— though  the  home  side's 
pasting  moves  had  already 
created  so  many  chances  that 
the  match  should  have  been 
sewn  up  by  then. 

Motorcycling 

The  Australian  world  cham- 
pion Michael  Doohan  seeks 
his  third  consecutive  500cc 
victory  in  Europe  when  the 
French  GP  returns  to  the  Lc 
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Today’s  extra  half-mile 
should  suit  Portuguese  1.11. 
but  her  participation  is 
regarded  by  most  racing 
professionals  as  a joke. 

“The  only  way  that  horse 
could  win  is  if  at  halfway  it 
cut  across  the  middle,”  said 
Geoff  Lewis.  “Bnt  since 
they’ve  closed  the  Great 
Met  track  which  used  to 
run  across  the  Downs,  it 
can’t  even  do  that.’* 


Castellet  circuit  for  the  first 
time  in  five  years  tomorrow. 

The  Ulsterman  Philip 
McCallen  became  the  first 
rider  in  Isle  of  Man  TT  his- 
tory to  win  four  races  in  a 
week  when  he  dominated 
both  the  Production  and 
Senior  events  as  the  festival 
ended  yesterday,  winning  the 
six-lap  blue-riband  race  by 
72sec  from  the  veteran  TT 
rider  Joey  Dunlop. 
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Derby  runners  and  riders:  full  details  on  page  1 1 
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VENABLES5  MEN  READY  TO  TAKE  THE  EURO  STAGE 
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Linford  christze 

gave  Donovan  Bailey, 
the  man  who  succeeded 
him  as  the  world  100 
metres  champion,  a quick 
lesson  in  respect  when  he 
handed  the  Canadian  a 
thorough  beating  in  Nu- 
remberg last  night,  a vic- 
tory that  will. surely  con- 
vince him  to  defend  his 
Olympic  title. 

In  their  first  meeting 
since  Bailey  so  incensed 
Mm  in  January  by  suggest- 
ing Christie  was  acting 
when  he  collapsed  clutch- 
ing his  hamstring  at  the  fin- 
ish of  the  World  Champion- 
ship final  in  Gothenburg 
last  year,  the  Briton  won 
easily  in  lO.OGsec. 

“ Absolutely  no  one  was 

injured  in  that  race,”  Bai- 
ley had  said.  "My  opinion, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
petitors I know,  is  that  no 
one  was  injured."  Christie 
was  so  angry  he  threatened 
to  sue  Bailey. 

But  last  night  the  Olym- 
pic champion  lapped  up  the 
crowd’s  applause  in  the 
Frank enstadion,  dearly  de- 
lighted at  the  sharp  riposte 
he  had  delivered  to  the 
main  favourite  to  succeed 
Mm  in  Atlanta. 

Christie,  who  had  himself 
paid  the  price  for  pomtog 
out  of  his  blocks  too  slowly 
against  Dennis  Mitchell  in 
Rome  two  nights  earlier, 
was  away  much  quicker  on 
this  occasion  while  Bailey 
was  cursing  himself  for  a 
wretched  start  and  finished 
second.  0.03  down. 

Sally  Gunnell’s  Olympic 
hopes  took  a knock  when 
she  finished  third  in 
56-03sec  In  the  400m  hur- 
dles behind  Germany’s 
Heike  Meissner1  and  Jamai- 
ca's Debbie- Ann  Parris. 
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The  race  is  almost  on . . . Scotland’s  squad  warm  up  for  Holland  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  yesterday  mark  Thompson 


England  can  take  a lead 
with  captain  Adams 


David  Lacey 
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Laugh  with  the  lions ...  Terry  Venables  was  in  relaxed  mood  yesterday 
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NGLAND  will  open 
the  1996  European 
Championship  today 
looking  for  hope 
rather  than  glory.  One  thing 
at  a time.  The  glory  will  have 
towait 

So will  David  Tflatt,  unlaw? 
the  runes  ore  wrong.  Captain 
on  Monday,  backbencher 
come  Saturday,  all  the  signs 
are  that  he  will  be  left  out 
against  Switzerland  this  after- 
noon so  that  Gareth  South- 
gate  can  reestablish  with 
Tony  Adams  the  centre-back 
partnership  that  looked  so 
promising  against  China  in 
Beijing  a fortnight  ago. 

If  Adams  Is  not  captain 
today  he  was  certainly  giving 
a very  good  impression  of  one 
yesterday  as  he  described  the 
way  he  would  be  going  round 
the  dressing  room  before  the 
match  "motivating  those  who 
need  to  be  motivated  and 


calming  down  those  who  need 
calming  down.  What  needs  to 
be  done  1 will  do."  This  was 
the  captain  speaking,  not  the 
first  mate. 

In  one  sense  the  likely 
omission  of  Platt  defies  logic. 
He  is  England’s  leading 
scorer  with  roughly  a goal 
every  two  games.  Alan 
Shearer  has  not  scored  for 
England  in  nearly  two  sea- 
sons. Then  again,  if  a central 
midfielder  has  to  be  sacrificed 
Platt  is  the  obvious  choice. 
The  Pauls  Ince  and  Gascoigne 
are  now  more  fundamental  to 
England's  needs. 

An  alternative  would  be  to 
drop  Steve  McManaman,  who 
has  been  giving  England  im- 
portant width  on  the  left 
wing,  albeit  right-footed. 
This,  however,  would  not 
only  narrow  the  attack  but 
disturb  file  team's  balance. 

Either  way  it  appears  that 
Venables  has,  initially  at  any 
rate,  given  up  the  idea  of  a 
three-man  defence  pivoting 
on  Adams.  He  knows  that  the 
first  requirement  of  a major 
tournament  is  not  to  lose  the 
opening  match,  and  the  im- 
mediate exposure  of  Adams  to 
Grassi,  Sforza  and  Turkyil- 
maz  is  probably  not  some- 
thing he  is  prepared  to  risk. 

Had  a computer  been  asked 
to  come  up  with  ideal  oppo- 
nents for  England  at  Wem- 
bley this  afternoon  it  would 
probably  have  produced  Swit- 
zerland. a team  good  enough 


to  test  early  English  optim  ism 
but  beatable  all  the  same. 

As  England  coach.  Vena- 
bles goes  on  trial  today  after 
2Zi  years  preparing  his  case. 
His  term  has  been  more  no- 
table for  events  off  field  than 
on  it;  with  no  need  to  qualify, 
perhaps  this  was  inevitable. 

A quick  rather  than  deep 
thinker, -Venables  should  be 
in  his  element  once  the  tour- 
nament has  begun.  He  is 
nothing  if  not  a good  orga- 
niser and  Improviser,  an  as- 
tute manipulator  of  players 
and  a keen  observer  of  opposi- 
tion weaknesses. 

Yesterday  he  looked  dis- 
tinctly more  relaxed  than 
either  of  his  two  predeces- 
sors, Bobby  Robson  and  Gra- 
ham Taylor,  on  the  eve  of  a 
tournament  He  was  guard- 
edly optimistic,  he  believed 
the  team  had  improved  under 
his  guidance  and  had  as  good 
a chance  as  anybody.  Changes 
were  hinted  at  against  Scot- 
land and  Holland  “even  if  it  is 
going  well". 

Switzerland,  he  warned, 
were  well  organised  with 
good  pedigrees.  Their  coach 
Artur  Jorge  had  a distin- 
guished record.  “The  Swiss 
aren’t  going  to  come  here  to 
roll  over,"  he  concluded,  per- 
fectly straight-feced. 

Venables’s  England  are  not 
a bad-looking  side  but  they 
are  unproven  competitively. 
This  afternoon’s  match  is  un- 
likely to  see  them  at  their 


best.  In  fart  it  would  be  a 
cause  for  concern  if  today 
turned  out  to  be  the  best  Eng- 
land have  to  offer. 

Yet  if  England  win  toda  > it 
will  be  hard  to  see  them  lot 
qualifying  for  the  quarter-  In- 
als. The  next  task.  then,  would 
be  to  ensure  they  head  Gn  up 
A and  stay  at  Wembley.  1 

There  is  a possibility  fie 
group  will  be  decided  by  polls 
rather  than  points.  It  Is  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  Ex- 
tend achieve  a rhythm  of  cie- 
ating  and  taking  chances  ks 
soon  as  possible.  Until  Veit 
bies’s  attack  scored  six  alto- 
gether against  Hungary  aifi 
China  the  regularity  wifi 
which  opportunities  were 
being  missed  was  worrying.) 

Switzerland  were  beatel 


3-1  at  Wembley  in  a friendl 
last  November  and  a simila 
win  today  is  not  beyond  Ver 
ables's  team.  If  Shearer  i 
among  the  scorers  then  s< 
much  the  better  for  England’^ 
prospects.  j 

A flurry  of  goals  from 
Shearer  over  the  next  three 
weeks  and  the  idea  of  Eng-- 
land  winning  the  European 


Championship  will  become 
something  more  than  a nir-o 
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something  more  than  a nice 
thought.  A hat-trick  today 
and  hope  and  glory  may  begin:  ' 
to  look  synonymous. 

ENGLAND  (probable):  Sea  l- 
man:  G Neville.  Adams,-': 
Southgate.  Pearce:  Anderton 
oascoigne.  Ince.  McMana-  ’ 
man;  Sheringhara.  Shearer.  i 
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Virgin  Direct's  life  insurance  is  easy  to  understand  and  easy  to  buy. 

No  salesmen,  no  commission,  no  pressure. 

Call  us  now  - we  can  probably  give  you  a firm  price  over  the  phone 

in  less  than  ten  minutes. 


direct 
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Open  from  8am  to  10pm,  seven  days  a week 


Viigin  Diretf  Personal  Financial  Service  Ltd  is  regulated  by  the  Personal  investment  Authority  for  Kfe  instance 
and  unit  trust  business  and  represents  only  the  Virgin  Direct  marketing  group. 

Virtfn  Direct  only  markets  its  own  products.  For  your  security  all  telephone  calls  to  Viigki  Direct  will  be  recorded. 


“We’ve  been 
very  lucky,  the 
people  that 
we’ve  met. 

You  look  back 
on  it  and  you 
think  ‘Crikey! 
Got  to  savour 
the  moment!’ 

I wrote  to 
Prince  Charles 
to  say  I liked 
his  speech 
about  putting 
the  great  back 
into  Britain. 
We’re  a great 
nation,  but 
we’re  not 
[ selling 
ourselves.” 
Joanna  Coles 
interview 
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Outlook 


Set  by  Araucaria 

Across 

9 Oprah’S  revelation  to 
dialectician  rendered 
brother  speechless  (5,4) 

10  Savimbils  lot’s  in— run  It 
again  (5) 

11  Arrive  without  dog  to  race? 
(7) 

12  Sat  after  work  on  the  other 
side  (7) 

13  Love  returned  (4) 

14  Bad  lad  Interrupts  the  best 
bits  subject  to  dipping  (10) 

16  This  membrane,  being  on  the 
ban,  disconcerts  caflers  (7) 

17  Look  after  mother  without 
taBdng  (4,3) 


19  Nothing  comes  back  (3,7) 

22  Mountain  height  and  river  in 
poem  (4) 

23  Conniving  associates  of  14 
(7) 

24  Absurd  person  on  part  of 

course  with  part  of  primate 

U) 

26  Strike  marks  time  (5) 

27  6!  Out  of  gad  without  13? 
(5-4) 

Down 


1 Snack  with  yellow  port  tor 

smart  lad  In  Rolls?  (7,8) 

2 Rub-a-dub,  funny  inside 
and  out  (4,4) 

3 Dominant  and  supertonic 
are  painful  (4) 
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REACHING  FOR 
HIS  WALLET 
Moscow,  May 
20s  amnesty  for 

®*ate  factories 

that  haven’t  paid 
taxes -worth 
$5-$  10  WEon 


Vorkuta,  May 
25:  pieces  $25 
million  for 
economic  aid  to 
the  region,  and 
$1  million  for 
chikfren’s 
holidays 


Grozny,  May  27: 
signsdecree 
that  will  end 
conscription 
in  Russian  army 
by  the  year 
2000.  Cost 
incalculable 


Will  the  wad  win 
it  for  Boris? 
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Roll  up,  roll  up!  Russia’s  president  is 
doling  out  roubles  and  decrees  by 
tne  handful  to  buy  votes  and  stay 
in  power.  And  it’s  woiidng, 
says  DAVID  HEARST 

Photomontage  by  ROGER  TOOTH 
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• from  outer  space  bobs  over 
the  heads  of  the  throng,  the 
first  sign  that  Boris  Yeltsin  is 
approaching.  The  streetwise 
voice  growls  and  clucks.  He  is 
one  of  them.  Then  comes  the 
familiar  shock  of  silver  hair, 
the  red  face,  and  the  eyes 
buried  in  deep  trenches  under 
many  layers  of  jowly  skin. 

A frisson  ripples  through 
the  moving  scrum,  and  all 
sorts  of  improbable  suppli- 
cants are  caught  in  its  epi- 
ce  ntre  A girL  aged  17.  in  a 
white  blouse  and  prim  bouf- 
fant, who  says,  somewhat 
aiarmingly.  that  she  “repre- 
sents die  future"  presses  flow- 
ers into  the  hands  of  Boris. 
There’s  a long  pause.  The 
black  box  crackles  into  life.  **I 
married  too  early,  huh.  huh, 
huh,"  says  the  voice.  The  presi- 
dential entourage,  all  men, 
mimic  the  presidential  leer. 

Then  come  the  handouts. 

Two  harvesters  and  a car  for  a 
group  of  Chechen  villagers; 
three  billion  roubles  to  build  a 
new  church  in  Stavropol;  60 
billion  roubles  for  electronic 
factories  in  Zelenograd,  133 
bill  ion  roubles  for  the  miners 


in  Vorkuta.  Nobody  can  keep 
count. 

With  one  week  left  before 
the  first  free  elections  ever  for 
a Russian  bead  Of  state,  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  has  just  completed 
a whirlwind  tour  of  the 
country.  He  has  distributed 
election  promises  like  confetti 
Every  few  steps  of  his  walk- 
about, another  pledge  is  made. 
It's  even  worse  with  the 
decrees.  They  are  signed  on 
the  side  of  an  armoured  per- 
sonnel carrier  in  Grozny,  or 
entrance  to  a mine  shaft 
I Yeltsin  visits  a museum  in 

Archangels!*  and  immediately 
signs  a decree  about  giving 
more  money  to  museums.  He 
visits  a nuclear  submarine 
shipyard  and,  hey  presto,  Rus- 
sia gets  another  nuclear  sub- 
marine. Projects  rusting  in 
dormant  neglect  suddenly 
come  back  to  life.  Peter  the 
Great,  a nuclear  powered 
25,000-  ton  cruiser  lying  idle  for 
five  years,  80  per  cent  com- 
plete, is  suddenly  finished. 

The  way  this  burst  of  decree- 
making has  been  worded 
makes  clear  that  it  is  all  for 


electoral  show,  with  no  real 
chance  of  becoming  law. 

The  miners  in  Vorkuta,  the 
Afghan  vets  in  Volgograd,  the 
electronic  workers  of  Zeleno- 
grad all  know  that  when  the 
president  disappears  into  his 
armoured  Zil  with  a final 
wave,  so  do  their  chances  of 
getting  their  claims  back  on 
foe  political  agenda 

Why  then  does  all  this  work? 
When  Boris  Yeltsin  began  his 
campaign  for  re-election  in 
February,  he  was  in  foe  worst 
position  imaginable.  He  had 
just  returned  to  work  two 
months  after  his  second  heart 
attack,  when  a bungled  Che- 
chen commando  raid  on  a Rus- 
sian military  airfield  led  to  a 
second  hostage-taking  drama 
and  a new  national  emergency. 

Yeltsin  was  caught  like  a 
rabbit  in  headlights.  He  was 
seen  to  be  weak,  out  cf  touch 
and  cruel  His  rating  was  6 per 
cent  He  was  unelectable.  Yet 
today,  practically  all  foe  polls 
have  Yeltsin  leading  over  his 
main  challenger,  the  commu- 
nist leader  Gennady 
Zyuganov. 


ThecomebadtkidafRus- 
sian  politics  has  risen  from  his 
political  grave.  He  is  slimmer, 
energetic  and  off  foe  booze.  His 
reactions  are  quick.  He  has 
travelled  foe  length  and 
breadth  of  this  vast  country. 

He  is  on  every  television  news 
broadcast,  on  all  channels, 
both  public  and  private.  He  is 
in  fact  running  a masterly 
campaign. 

FOR  political  scien- 
tists who  know  their 
trade,  Yeltsin's  cam- 
paign strategy  has 
been  simple  and 
effective.  He  held  his 
I hands  up  to  the  mistakes  he 
made  such  as  launching  the 
war  in  Chechenia  and  liberal- 
ising prices  so  quickly  that 
millions  ofRussians  lost  all 
their  savings.  He 
acknowledges  that  factories 
are  at  a standstill.  AH  he  says  is 
that  under  the  communists  it 
would  be  worse. 

“If  people  are  convinced  that 
the  evil  yon  are  fighting  is  an 
absolute  and  eternal  one,  you  j 
are  absolved,"  says  Professor  I 


foe  same  thought  this  way:  "As 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  that 
Boris  Yeltsin  is  good,  after 
everything  that  has  happened 
in  the  country,  hjs  campaign 
managers  are  trying  to  prove 
that  the  opposition  is 
extremely  bad." 

First  stop  on  the  propaganda 
offensive  is  television.  Old 
nomenklatura  placemen,  foe 
people  who  bad  long  experi- 
ence of  serving  as  their  mas- 
ter's voice,  are  in  charge  of 
state  TV.  NTV,  foe  indepen- 
dent channel  that  Rupert  Mur- 
doch has  shown  interest  in, 
had  to  be  dealt  with  slightly 
differently. 

It  had  a tradition  of  indepen- 
dent reporting,  especially  from 
Chechenia.  It  carried  two  kiss- 
and-tell  interviews  with  Vya- 
cheslav Kostikov,  the  acerbic 
press  secretary  Yeltsin  had 
just  fired,  who  said  to  the  de- 
light of  all:  “His  only  love  and 
passion  is  power." 

The  initial  reaction  to  televi- 
sion’s growing  independence 
was  a clumsy  one.  reminiscent 
ofhow  the  Party  dealt  with 
dissenting  art  in  the  seventies. 
A mysterious  bulldozer  de- 


your 

mis  sion 


channel’s  director,  announced 
he  was  joining  Yeltsin’s  cam, 
paign  team. 

Since  then  all  Russian  tele- 
vision has  been  crammed  with 
supportive  messages,  none  of 
them  too  subtle.  This  is  the 
perfect  time  for  catching  up  on 
all  those  Gulag  films  you 
missed,  because  foe  small 

screen  is  foil  of  them.  "When  I 

switch  on  the  TV  I have  foe 
impression  that  Stalin  died 
yesterday,  not  40  years  ago," 
one  journalist  wrote. 

The  small  doses  of  Gennady 
Zyuganov,  trying  as  hard  as 
possible  to  sound  moderate, 
reasonable  and  peaceful,  are 
sandwiched  by  heavy  political 
commentary.  It  is  almost  as  if 
the  Zyuganov  message  is  car- 
ried with  an  Official  Govern- 
ment Health  Warning.  The 
only  place  for  Zyuganov  to  go 
unchallenged  is  on  local 
television. 

Then  there  is  the  message 
that  foe  Kremlin  puts  out 
Anatoli  Chubais,  the  sarbcfl 
privatisation  minister,  fa»nred 
of  “civil  wai^‘  if  the  commu- 
nists came  back  to  power.  Sim- 
ilar scaremongering  argu- 


Meanwhile,  there  is  a real 
war,  forgotten  by  the  interna- 
tional community,  going  on  in- 
side Russia,  one  that  has 
claimed  more  than  30,000  lives. 
Last  week  Yeltsin  boasted  in 
Grozny:  “There  is  no  more  war 
in  Chechenia.  I have  brought 
you  peace.  There  are  only 
small  separate  groups  of 
bandits." 

The  broken  promises  are 
almost  incidental.  Very'  few. 
least  of  all  Russia's  five  million 
new  small  businesmen.  believe 
Yeltsin  when  he  said  in  Tver 
this  week:  "If  we  don't  make  a 
mistake  on  June  1 6.  if  we  con- 
tinue along  the  way  we  have 
chosen,  foe  Improvement  will 
begin  in  one  year. " A familiar 
theme  this.  On  October  28, 1391 
Yeltsin  promised  the  pa  in 
would  last  “about  half  a year". 
In  Autumn  1992.  he  pretended 
to  see  the  first  signs  of  increas- 
ing production. 

The  campaign  team  and  its 
propaganda  machine  are  using 
these  gaffes  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, by  putting  out  the  line 
that  the  president  can’t  change 
horses  in  mid-stream.  In  this 
they  are  playing  on  ancient 
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fears  of  a change  of  power.  In 
an  old  anecdote  from  Gogol’s 
time,  a wise  landlord  sits  on 
his  balcony  drinking  tea . He  is 
surrounded  by  mosquitoes 
and  his  servant  asks  the  mas- 
ter whether  he  can  brush  them 
off.  “No."  replies  the  landlord, 
“because  those  that  are  on  my 
skin  have  had  enough  of  mv 
blood,  while  newcomers  will 
want  to  drink  again.”  In  Soviet 
times,  this  became  used  in  a 
joke  a bout  foe  one-party  sys- 
tem: “Why  do  we  have  only 
one  party?  Beca  use  we  can’t 
afford  to  feed  two." 

Yeltsin  is  beating  a drum 
which  only  tiie  native  Russians 
can  hear.  Yes,  his  campaign 
team  says,  my  men  have 
grabbed  their  dachas,  their 
cars,  their  stakes  in  privatised 
business,  and  made  their  mis- 
takes. If  you  allow  Zyuganov  to 
power,  his  men  will  do  the 
same  thing.  Better  to  leave  the 
same  elite  in  power  because 
they,  like  the  mosquitoes,  have 
already  been  fed. 


BORIS  Yeltsin 
wraps  this  iron 
message  in  a vel- 
vet glove.  He  has 
forgotten  his  ten- 
nis-playing past 
and  has  settled  comfortably 
into  old  age.  He  is  a grandfather 
now,  posing  as  a normal  Rus- 
sian having  to  till  the  soil  in  his 
allotment  to  make  ends  meet 
We  are  told  by  him  that  "my 
family  and  I are  collecting  10 
sacks  of  potatoes  from  my  gar- 
den". Not  content  to  stretch 
credulity  to  its  limits.  Grand- 
father Yeltsin  goes  on:  "I  am 
buying  milk  for  ray  grandsons 
from  Yuri  Luzhkov's  cows." 
Yuri  Luzhkov  is  foe  mayor  of 
Moscow. 

Naina.  Yeltsin’s  wife,  has 
also  been  carefully  packaged. 

A first  lady  of  Russia,  she  is 
not  The  two  Russian  women 
who  ventured  into  Hillary 
Clinton’s  role  did  so  at  their 
peril  and  neither  could  with- 
stand foe  shockwave  of  hatred 
from  their  Russian  sisters  — 
Raisa  Gorbacheva,  foe  most 
spectacular  victim  of  this 
venom,  and  more  recently  Lud- 
milla Narusova.  wife  of  Ana- 
toli Sobchak,  the  ousted  mayor 
of  St  Petersburg. 

Naina  plays  foe  role  of  the 
simple,  cord  ial  woman,  close 
to  people's  problems.  "7  don't 
want  to  whitewash  my  hus- 
band. He  has  made  mistakes, 
but  he  has  done  many  good 
things  for  Russia  and  he  is 
doing  everything  he  car.  in 
order  that  all  the  CIS  countries 
can  live  in  peace  and  have 
political  liberty'. ’’ 

The  cynicism  of  these  state- 
ments is  extraordinary.  Yelt- 
sin's government  is  unable  to 
pay  its  workers’  wages,  raiding 
the  Centra]  Plank  reserves  and 
thus  printing  money.  .And  yet 
he  keeps  on  promising  gifts 
that  he  knows  lie  cannot  pay. 

The  financial  hangover  left 
from  the  election  will  be  huge, 
at  best  delaying  economic  sta- 
bilisation for  a year,  at  worst 
making  another  collapse  of  the 
rouble  more  likely.  Boris  Yelt- 
sin pays  no  heed  to  this.  All 
that  is  left  of  his  many  incarna  ■ 
tions  — communist  boss,  dem- 
ocrat nationalist  and  now 
vegetable-growing  grand- 
father— is  the  image  of  a Tsar, 
sometimes  kind,  sometimes 
cruel,  clinging  on  to  the  one 
thing  he  knows  best  the  uses 
and  abuses  of  power. 
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ONE  political  party  is  already  in 
turmoil  over  education.  No,  not 
Labour  but  the  Tory  party,  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Conservative  Party 
reported  to  be  in  despair  over  the  Educa- 
tion Secretary’s  failure  to  put  Labour  on 
the  defensive  on  schools.  But  is  Labour 
due  to  divide  too  following  Tony  Blair’s 
blasphemy  yesterday  with  respect  to  the 
old  socialist  comprehensive  catechism? 
He  not  only  reversed  hallowed  principles 
— . pledging  instead  a presumption  In 
favour  of  grouping  children  by  attain- 
ment unless  schools  can  demonstrate 
they  can  succeed  with  mixed  ability 
teaching  — but  also  wanted  setting  by 
ability  introduced  much  earlier  in 
secondary  schools  and  across  more  sub- 
jects. In  his  words:  “If  setting  is  best  in 
measurable  subjects  (maths  and  science) 
shouldn't  it  be  applied  too  in  less  easily 
measured  subjects  like  history  and 
English?” 

Some  fundamentalists  within  the 
party  will  be  upset.  Any  criticism  of  com- 
prehensives  is  regarded  by  them  as  a po- 
litical apostasy.  But  there  is  no  point  in 
reformers  burying  their  heads  in  the 


school  sandpit  The  Labour  leader  was 
not  abandoning  the  comprehensive  sys- 
tem but  setting  out  ways  in  which  it 
could  be  improved.  He  was  right  to  talk 
about  the  uneven  performance  of  schools 
and  their  failure  to  meet  the  goals  set  by 
Labour  in  the  lS60s:  to  widen  the  high 
standards  set  by  grammar  schools  and 
increase  the  ladders  of  opportunity  for 
bright  children  from  poor  families.  One 
only  has  to  look  at  successive  reports 
from  school  inspectors  over  the  last  de- 
cade to  see  how  far  short  the  schools 
have  fallen.  This  year's  annual  report 
showed  the  gap  between  best  and  the 
worst  even  wider  than  ever:  the  most 
successful  comprehensives  achieving 
GCSE  results  twice  as  good  as  others  in 
gimiiar  socio-economic  circumstances 
and  six  times  better  than  those  achieved 
by  the  least  successful  in  less  favoured 
areas.  Labour  was  right  to  strive  for  a 
fairer  education  system  but  Blair  is  right 
to  insist  that  “equality  must  not  become 
the  enemy  of  quality". 

So  Labour  will  take  into  account  that 
different  children  move  at  different 
speeds  and  have  differing  abilities.  To  do 
otherwise  does  “give  idealism  a bad 
name”.  Thfe  children  who  have  suffered 
the  most  in  the  last  30  years  are  the  most 
disadvantaged:  about  20  per  cent  of  16- 
year-olds  fail  to  achieve  any  qualifica- 
tions in  English  or  maths.  The  11  plus 
will  not  be  reintroduced  but  setting  by 
ability  will  be  pushed.  Most  teachers  will 
support  these  moves.  They  have  already 
adopted  such  an  approach  with  over  70 
per  cent  of  post  14-year-olds  in  English 
grouped  by  ability,  over  80  per  cent  in 
science  and  modern  language,  and  90  per 


cent  in  maths.  This  was  one  reason  why 
there  was  so  little  fuss  from  the  teaching 
unions  when  David  Blunkett  earlier  this 
year  signalled  his  intention  of  looking  at 
every  sacred  cow  including  decoupling 
mixed-ability  teaching  from  the  compre- 
hensive goal. 

The  Tories  do  not  know  how  to 
handle  these  overt  Labour  signals.  They 
are  angry  with  their  Education  Secre- 
tary for  suggesting  Labour  is  stealing 
Tory  policies.  In  the  words  of  one  senior 
Tory  quoted  in  this  week’s  Telegraph: 
“We  don’t  want  her  saying  they  are  steal- 
ing our  clothes  because  that  is  tanta- 
mount to  endorsing  their  policies.”  In- 
stead, Tory  party  leaders  seem  intent  on 
moving  even  further  to  the  right  with  the 
Prime  Minister  insisting  on  the  intro- 
duction of  nursery  school  vouchers, 
eager  to  push  more  selection  in  all 
schools,  and  foolishly  promising  a gram- 
mar school  in  every  town.  Mrs  Shephard 
will  not  thank  us  for  our  support  but  she 
has  done  her  best  to  stem  the  ideological 
idiocies  of  the  fer  right  even  though  she 
has  been  frequently  over-ridden  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  Labour  will  be  laughing 
all  the  way  to  the  polls.  The  idea  that  the 
electorate  will  rally  to  Tory  calls  for 
more  selection  rather  than  Labour  de- 
mands for  higher  standards  could  only 
be  believed  by  a government  which  has 
lost  touch  with  the  people.  Can  the 
Tories  really  have  forgotten  what  hap- 
pened to  the  hapless  John  Patten  when 
he  tried  to  politicise  education  reform? 
Concentrating  on  the  top  20  per  cent  of 
children  was  a mistaken  approach  30 
years  ago.  Trying  to  resuscitate  it  now 
would  be  monumental  folly. 


Moving  the 
winning  post 
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there  is  probably  a committee  iu.Bru$l 
gels  planning  to  convert  all  this  to  ktfo- 
decimal  Darts  thereof. 
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TODAY  is  Derby  Day.  Except,  of 
course,  that  it  isn’t  Everyone  knows 


I course,  that  it  isn’t  Everyone  knows 
that  Derby  Day  ought  to  be  a Wednesday 
— the  first  Wednesday  in  June  — as  it 
has  been  since  most  people  can  remem- 
ber. Until  last  year,  that  is,  when  the 
marketing  men  changed  it  in  the  name  of 
progress.  Is  nothing  sacred?  The  staging 
of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  horse  races 
on  a Wednesday  had  become  a revered 
national  ritual  People  who  never  nor- 
mally bet  had  an  innocent  flutter  on  the 
office  sweepstake.  It  simply  isn’t  the 
same  when  you  have  to  wait  until  Mon- 
day morning  to  find,  out  who  has  won. 
On  Derby  Wednesday,  offices  would  stop 
working  for  five  minutes  without  any  ob- 
vious loss  of  productivity,  assembly  lines 
would  be  temporarily  neglected,  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  even  less  well 
attended  than  usual  as  people  took  time 
off  for  a rare  moment  of  national  bond- 
ing. The  roads  to  Epsom  were  jammed 
with  people  fairing-  time  off  from  work 
often  under  the  guise  of  corporate 
entertaining. 

The  Derby  is  quintessentially  Brit- 
ish and  not  just  because  we  are  an  invet- 
erate nation  of  gamblers.  It  is  because, 
like  giving  blood,  it  Is  a free  activity  for 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who 
stand  on  the  Downs,  even  though  num- 
bers have  been  failing  in  recent  years. 
The  race  is  also  run  along  distances  with 
a sense  of  history  — one  mile,  four  fur- 
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hasn't  been  immune  to.  change..  ft* - a 
genuflection  to  the  digital  age  ft  is, now 
sponsored  by  Vodafone  and  the  Downs 
win  play  host  to  huge  screens  to  enable 
punters  to  watch  sports  events  happed 
ins.  elsewhere.  Doubtless  its  . naihe  wiE 
soon  be  changed  from  the  Derby  Stakes 
to  the  Derby  Stakeholders  In.  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  times.  But  despite  ah 
this,  the  race  itself  — and  the  unforgetta- 
ble sound  of  hoofs  thundering  along 
grass  — have  remained  unchanged  over 
t£e  decades.  This  year  will  have  the 
added  attraction  of  the  first  woman 
jockey  (Alex  Greaves  on  the  500  to  i out- 
sider, Portuguese  LU)  eveF  to  ride  in  the 
Derby 

Last  year’s  switch  to  Saturday 
wasn’t  the  success  hoped  for.  Corporate 
entertaining  dropped  and  the  amount 
laid  in  bets  fell  from  £35  million  to  £28 
million.  This  year's  race  coincides  with 
the  first  day  of  the  European  Cup  when 
England  play  Switzerland  (a  feet  un- 
known to  the  organisers  when  they  fixed 
the  date).  It  is  beginning  to  look  as 

though  Someone-Up-There  isn’t  looking 

too  kindly  on  Saturdays  and  the  authori- 
ties ought  to  take  the  hint  Even  now  it 
isn't  too  late  to  recant  and  move,  the 
Derby  back  from  the  crowded  weekend 
sporting  calendar  to  the  less  competitive 
nostalgia  of  the  first  Wednesday  in  June 
where  it  belongs.  The  Queen  is  said  to  be 
displeased  with  the  move  to  Saturday. 
She  Is  Not  Amused.  And  neither  are  we; 


By 2000,  half  the  world  will 
live  in  cities,  the  rest  in 
societies  dependent  on  them. 
MARTIN  WOOLLACOTT  looks 
for  a way  out  of  the 
concrete  jungle. 

Illustration  by  Peter  Till 


Have  we 


lost  the 


cities 


of  the 


heart? 


WE  endlessly  com- 
plain about 
them,  idealise 
them,  deplore 
them,  reject 

them,  and  embrace  them.  We 
hymn  them,  quantify  them, 
and  arrange  them  in  league 
tables. 

Cities  more  and  more  define 
our  lives,  because  more  and 
more  of  us  live  in  them.  Per- 
haps definition  is  not  the  right 
word  Cities  now  loom  so 
large  that  they  amorphously 
contain  everything.  City  life 
is  no  longer  one  way  of  life,  co- 
existing along  with  other 
ways,  that  of  towns,  or  of  the 
agricultural  countryside,  or 
even  of  nomads  and  pastoral- 
ists.  AU  these  survive,  but  in- 
creasingly tributary  to  the 
city. 

The  end  of  the  long  story  of 
the  City  and  the  Country,  so 
often  predicted  may  finally  be 
with  us.  Perhaps  it  will  come 
when,  as  delegates  to  the  UN 
Habitat  n conference  in  Istan- 
bul have  been  told,  the  mo- 
ment arrives  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  more  than  half 
of  os  will  live  in  cities.  Three 
billion  in  cities;  the  other 
three  billion  in  lesser  settle- 


ments whose  economies  and 
culture  will  be  citified 
through  and  through;  the 
mind  boggles. 

Such  numbers  breach  conti- 
nuity with  the  past  Aristotle 
said  that  the  perfect  city 
should  have  no  mare  than 

5.000  people  and  that  anything 
over  100,000 people,  whatever 
it  was,  was  not  a city.  Medi- 
eval cities  were  tiny,  both .in 
population  numbers  and  in 
physical  extent  London,  one 
of  the  first  big  cities,  was  half 
a million  in  the  17th  century, 
and  vastly  exceeded  the  next 

largest,  Bristol,  which  had 

30.000  inhabitants. 

The  ancient  Idea  of  a city  as 
a community  large  enough  for 
diversity,  but  small  enough 
for  face-to-face  politics,  that  is, 
of  the  city  as  the  optimum  po- 
litical unit  contrasts  with  the 

reality  today  of  huge  cities 
whose  crying  need  is  for  good 
governance.  This  Is  so  even  if 
I the  mega-cities  that  were  fore- 
cast and  feared.  10  years  ago 
| are  not,  according  to  the  Habi- 
tatresearch,  growingasrap- 
idly  as  expected. 

If  cities  have  long  smee 
ceased  to  be  places  erf  optimum 

politics,  theynevertheless  in- 


creasingly provide,  more  than 
nation  or  class,  the  frame  work 
1 within  which  we  experience 
politics,  and  much  of  the  lan- 
! guage  we  use  to  talk  about 
politics.  The  bravery  of  bat- 
tered Sarajevo,  the  reunifies- 
, tion  of  Berlin,  Yeltsin's  defl- 
ance  of  the  coup-makers  in 
Moscow:  the  city  is  the  stage 
for  these  tales  of  the  triumph 
of  good  over  evil. 

The  quality  of  life  in  the 
city.  too.  is  properly  used  as  a 
political  measure.  The  South 
African  writer  Rian  Malan  de- 
scribed In  a recent  article  the 
degeneration  ofYeoville,  the 
once-pleasantly  Bohexn  ian 
comer  of  Johannesburg  in 
which  he  lives,  toward  slum 
status.  After  another  burst  of 
nighttime  shooting,  he  writes: 
“No,  I didn’t  call  the  police.  It 
was  just  another  of  those 
South  African  things.”  Ma- 
lan's  concerns  about  South  Af- 
rica’s difficulties  were  more 
effectively  invoked  by  his 
brief  plea  for  Yeoville  than  by 
analysis. 

Jeremy  Seabrook's  moving 
new  book.  In  The  Cities  Of  Hie 
South,  is  in  the  tradition  of 
Henry  Mayhe  w.  It  attempts  to 
rescue,  as  Mayhew  did  in  19th- 


century  London,  the  poor  of 
Asian  cities  from  the  dehu- 
manising impact  of  general- 
ities by  examining  their  per- 
sonal stories  and  letting  them 
tell  of  their  lives  in  their  own 
words.  The  people  of  the  abyss 
— to  use  the  phrase  of  a later 
delver  into  the  lives  of  the 
London  poor.  Jack  London  — 
are  with  us  in  vaster  numbers 
than  before,  above  all  In  the 


Aristotle  said  that 
the  perfect 
city  should  have 
no  more  than 
5,000  people 


cities  of  the  south.  “They  are 
the  same  people,"  Sea  brook 
writes,  “who  lived  and  died  in 
oppression,  poverty  and  inse- 
curity in  London  or  Manches- 
ter just  two  or  three  genera- 
tions ago."  He  rightly  warns 
that  the  geography  of  advan- 
tage and  disadvantage  is  a vol- 
atile one.  The  relative  immu- 
nity of  northern  cities  could 


soon  be  a thing  of  the  past 

The  story  that  Seabrook 
tells,  is  told,  in  a necessarily 
different  way,  by  David  Sat- 
terthwaite  and  his  collabora- 
tors in  the  book  produced  for 
the  Istanbul  Conference,  An 
Urbanising  World. 

It  is  the  same  process,  and 
with  similar  human  conse- 
quences, that  began  in  Britain 
two  centuries  ago.  But  there  is 
a new  dimension  to  the  dilem- 
mas of  the  city.  The  arrival  of 
so  many  additional  millions 
comes  at  a time  when  the  point 
of  cities,  as  particular  places 
in  particular  locations.  Is 
blurring. 

Bob  Ca tterail.  the  editor  of 
the  journal  City,  writes  that, 
"It  is  no  longer  evident  what  a 
city  is.”  Rivers  and  roads, 
proximity  to  raw  materials, 
seat  of  government  or  centre 
of  religion,  those  staples  of  the 
geography  lesson,  matter  less 
than  they  did.  thanks  to  revo- 
lutions in  transport  and  infor- 
mation. Cities  no  longer  sit  on 
solid  advantages  of  geographi- 
cal position  or  national  or  reli- 
gious function.  They  depend 
on  the  rapid  seizure  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  in  a con- 
tinual bidding  process  with 


Smallweed 


Summertime,  and 
the  think-tanks  are  a- 
t hough  ting-  The  risln| 


O though  ting-  The  rising 
cerebral  sap  is  evidenced  in 
the  busting  out  all  over  of 
ideas,  proposals,  papers  and 
whatnot.  There’s  Nexus 


(“the  biggest  Ideas  network 
iaBritish  history”),  all  set 
to  fill  New  Labour’s  head 
with  brave,  original  think- 
ing (well,  thinking  any- 
way). There  are  the  old  lags, 
showing  these  rookies  how 

it’s  done:  Demos  (a  paper 

calling  for  anew  kind  of  en- 
trepreneurship based  on 
niceness  to  workers,  i.e.  not 
entrepreneurship);  the 
Social  Affairs  Unit  (a  book 
demanding  a return  to  good 
manners)  and  the  Institute 
for  Public  Policy  Research 
(a  report  due  Monday  on 
reform  of  EU  citizenship). 
Confronted  with  all  this 
bright-eyed,  wbat-we-must- 
do  staff.  Smallweed  cannot 
resist  replaying  The  Poetry 
Society  (BBC  Radio;  Decem- 
ber 1959),  daring  which 
Tpny  Hancock  enthuses  to 
Sid  James  about  his  anti- 
establishment beatnik 
group,  the  East  Cheam  Cul- 
tural Progressive  Society. 
Sid  is  unimpressed:  “When 


you  add  it  all  up.  It’s  a bit 
tatty,  isn’t  it?*’  Hancock  ex- 
plodes. "Tatty?  We’re  the 
hope  of  the  world,  mate?” 


Meanwhile,  small- 

weed  has  spent  the 

last  few  days  think- 
ing long  and  hard  about 
bricks  and  tnortar.  as  is  ' 
only  natural  during 
National  Housing  Week, 
and  has  contemplated  af- 
fairs of  the  liver,  only  right 
I and  proper  during  Hepatitis 
Awareness  Week.  This 
squeezed  the  time  available 
; for  meditating  on  creak- 
related  matters  as  befitted 
Arthritis  Research  Week  or 
for  basking  in  Sun  Aware- 
ness Week.  Nor  was  there  a 
lot  of  brainpower  left  for  UN 
World  Environment  Day 
(Wednesday),  although 
today  we  should  all  be  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  sound 
the  alarm  for  Tampon  Alert 
Day  and  to  wallow  in  World 
Oceans  Day  .No  pause  for 


breath,  though;  today 
marks  also  the  beginning  of 
Friends  of  the  Earth's  Car 
Week,  of  Down’s  Syndrome 
Awareness  Week  and  of 
National  Wildlife  Week. 
And  no  peace  on  the  Sab- 
bath either;  tomorrow  we 
begin  National  Swimfit 
Week  and  National  Walk  to 
School  Week.  Had  enough? 
Then  emigrate  before  Mon- 
day, the  kick-off  for 
National  Food  Safety  Week. 


WANTED:  a captain 
for  one  of  the  unhap- 
piest  ships  in  White- 
hall, the  Central  Office  of 
Information.  The  Govern- 
ment’s propaganda  outfit 
has  lost  half  its  workforce 
in  10  years  and,  we  hear,  the 
new-chief  executive  will  be 
expected  to  eliminate  100  of 
the  surviving  480  posts. 
Small  weed’s  runners  and 
riders  for  the  £75,000  slot 
follow,  starting  with  civil- 
service  insiders:  Mike 


Granatt  (Home  Office  infor- 
mation director),  Andrew 
Marre  (deputy  press  chief 
at  No  10):  Jim  Coe  (head  of 
info,  at  education  ’n*  em- 
ployment) and  dark- horse 
Keith  Williamson.  COI  fi- 
nance chief.  Gossip  roles 
out  Williamson,  but,  with 
more  cuts  a priority  at  COI. 
bis  financial  background 
makes  him  worth  a side  bet.  i 
The  women's  interest  is  rep- 
resented by  Jean  Caines. 

DTI  information  supremo, 
and  her  opposite  numbers  i 
at  Health  (Romo  la  Christo-  I 
pherson)  and  the  MoD  (GUI  i 
Samuel).  Outsiders  include  j 
Adrian  Moorey  (now  Cable  . 
& Wireless  spokeshuman, 
previously  head  of  info,  at 
DTI  and  the  Home  Office) 
and  Hngh  Colver.  the  chap 
who  tried  out  the  Conserva- 
tive Central  Office  commu- 
nications job  in  1995  and 
swiftly  decided  he  didn't 
have  what  it  took.  Given 
that  Colver  bad  been  head  of 


other  cities,  while  trying  to 
avoid  bids  that  are  so  low  as  to 
undermine  the  social  fabric, 
thus  repelling  rather  than  at- 
tracting the  investor  and  the 
trader. 

They  also  depend,  more 
than  in  the  past  on  what  can 
only  be  called  urban  magic. 
This  Is  the  search  for  projects, 
buildings  and  rhetoric  that 
will  express  a difference  from 
other  cities,  that  will  signal 
success  and  fee  indefinable 
quality  of  city  charisma.  It  is  a 
game  of  Innovation  and  imita- 
tion, conducted  with  a consid- 
erable degree  of  charlatanry. 

Most  of  yesterday’s  spells 
swiftly  lose  their  potency.  An 
opera  house,  perhaps,  is  stai 
good  magic,  btzt  a communica- 
tions tower  with  a revolving 
restaurant,  or  an  inner  ring 
road,  is  not  A successful  as- 
sault on  the  crime  rate  is  very 
good  magic.  Malls  are  low- 
grade  incantations,  although 
you  have  to  have  them,  linear 
parks  are  better.  The  acro- 
nyms of  fashionable  formulas 
for  successful  city  practice. 
Like  the  now  discredited  FIRE 
(Finance.  Insurance  and  Real 
Estate)  and  the  presently  pop- 
ular ACE  (Arts,  Culture  and 

Entertainment)  fatte  in  .and  _ 

out  of  use.  In  southern  cities, 
luxury  hotels,  skyscrapers, 
grandiose  redevelopment 
schemes  like  Pudong  in 
Shanghai,  and  golf  courses  are 
favourites;  but  socially  desir- 
able schemes  have  their  place. 


Fergie  cashes 
in  the  Palace 


Mary  Riddell 


The  search  for  solu- 
tions to  urban  prob- 
lems has  come  to  over- 
lap with  urban  magic. 
The  Istanbul  confer- 
ence will  be  looking  at  a dos- 
sier of  best  practice  that  in- 
cludes, for  instance, 
Chattanooga's  idea  of  a zero 
emissions  industrial  park  in 
which  factories  are  grouped  to 
use  each  other’s  waste  prod- 
ucts. Thus  Chattanooga,  once 
entitled  the  most  polluted  city 
in  the  United  States,  turns  its 
story  on  its  head.  This  is  attrac- 
tive seeming  magic  and  may 
prove  to  be  effective  practice  as 
welL  The  same  is  true  of  many 
of  the  other  schemes  in  the 
Habitat  list  But  over  the 
magic  and  best  practice  is  a 
question  mark. 

The  partnership  of  govern- 
ment business  and  local  com- 
munity is  stressed  in  much  of 
the  work  done  for  Istanbul.  It  is 
a piety  to  which  everybody 
rightly  subscribes.  Yet  the  con- 1 
tradlction  in  the  life  of  cities 
which  modem  developments  , 
have  deepened  is  that  they 
must  offer  both  the  cheap 
labour,  low  taxes  and  unde- 
manding regulation  that  busi- 
ness demands  with  one  voice; 
and  the  social  peace,  pleasant 
conditions  and  stimulating 
cultural  ventures  that  it  de- 
mands with  another. 

Some  cities  will  pull  it  off. 
Most  win  manage  to  avert  the 
worst.  But  south  or  north,  this 
is.  on  any  long  view,  an  impos- 
sibility until  cities  cease  to  be 
the  extreme  supplicants  at  the 
court  of  capital  that  they  have 
become,  and  until  the  misfor- 
tune of  one  city  ceases  to  be  the 
good  fortune  of  another. 


IF  A week  is  a long  time  in 
politics,  a year  is  an  eterni- 
ty in  the  existence  of  a be- 
leaguered Coutts  bank  ac- 
count Exactly  12  months 
have  passed  since  the  Duch- 
ess erf  York  and  I discussed 
her  financial  and  personal  ar- 
rangements on  a Sight  to  Lon- 
don from  Poland. 

. ^^Thaiape-jecording  of  our  ■ 
conversation  contained  much 
erf  interest  notably  assorted 
sipping  and  sniffing  sounds 
(reflecting  the  duchess's  par- 
tiality to  complimentary 
champagne  and  high  emo- 
tion) and  io  minutes  of  in- 
structions in  Polish  on  how  to 
work  an  airline  oxygen  mask. 

These  were,  one  hopes, 
more  accurate  than  Fergie 's 
revelations  on  her  publishing 
plans.  "lam  a very  loyal  per- 
son,” she  told  me  then.  ’1 
shall  never  write  an 
autobiography.” 

It  is  just  possible  that  the 
additional  words  . . unless 
the  Queen  withdraws  her 
overdraft-servicing  facility 
and  someone  pays  me  $1  mil- 
lion to  write  it”  were  drowned 
out  by  an  airline  steward  ask- 
ing HRH  whether  she  would 
carefor  another  minl-blini. 
but  I do  not  recall  them. 

And  now  the  duchess  is  em- 
barked on  a saga  she  no  doubt 
sees  as  a cross  between  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  and 
Arthur  Anderson  — a modern 
fairytale  guaranteed  to  keep 
the  accountants  happy.  Hence 
the  fresh  round  of  Fergie- bait- 
ing. The  charge.  as  usual,  is 
gross  vulgarity.  Education: 
summa  cum  lauds  graduate  of 
the  Madame  Vasso  blue  pyra- 
mid healing  school  and  the 
John  Bryan  academy  offinai> 
cial  advice.  Hobbies:  shop- 
ping, holidays,  eating,  starv- 
ing (all  to  excess)  and  Tippex 
face-pain  ting  for  sepulchral 
but  lucrative  magazine  pic- 
ture spreads. 

But  the  precedents  both  for 
dubious  taste  and  telling  all 
are  well-established.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  co-operated 
with  theDimbleby  biography. 
Diana,  sheltered  behind  the 
translucent  skirts  of  Andrew 
Morton,  made  public  her 
story.  Both  confessed,  to  adul- 
tery on  prime  time  TV — 
something  to  which  the  duch- 
ess has  not  stooped,  although 


it  may  only  be  a matter  of  tin® 
and  money.  So  why  the  fuss? 

Because  it  will  lower  the 
tone  of  the  royal  family?  Bnt 
what,  these  days,  does  not?  In 
terms  of  taste,  this  week’s  pto 
tures  of  Fergie  with  an  Aids 
baby  were  far  less  disturbing 
than  the  spectacle  of  Diana 
dancing  with  what  appeared  to 
be  a Charolais  In  a dinner  suit 
but  was  actually  a 23-stone 
American  playboy.  If  the  Pat 
ace  does  not  like  the  duchess's 
plans,  then  it  must  look  toils 
own  lack  of  vision. 

Those  courtiers  who  were  - - 
pompously  fond  of  warning 
that  “the  knives  were  out  for 
Fergie"  should  have  recog- 
nised the  wisdom  erf reaching* 
sensible  accommodation  wife 
a woman  made  dangerous  not 
by  malice  but  by  naivety  and  a • 
rapacious  need  for  easy  cash. 
They  are  also  in  part  respon- 
sible for  a climate  of  hypocrisy 
in  which  her  decision  to  pub- 
lish seems  reasonable.  It  is, 
after  all.  slightly  ironic  that 
while  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  may  tell  all  their  for-, 
mer  housekeeper.  Wendy ' 
Berry,  has  been  gagged 
through  the  British  courts  and 
is  now  in  exile  in  America  be- 
cause of  her  anodyne  below-  •* 
stairs  book. 

One  rule  for  the  servants,  ■ 
then,  and  another  for  what 
Harold  Robbins  (a  fellow  Hi**1* 
of  Fergie's  prestigious  New 
York  editor)  might  term  the 
carpetbaggers.  Or,  in  the  duch- 
ess's case,  the  carpet-sweeper. 
For,  unlike  the  Waleses,  the 
duchess  — who  has  many  ene- 
mies but  no  agenda  other  than 
a large  cheque  — is  likely  to . 
ensure  that  the  dirt  remains 
under  the  Axminster. 


□ I HAVE  just  returned  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  Lace, 
where  our  national  trade  dele- 
gation (one  man  on  loan  from 
the  Bangkok  Embassy)  has  not 
prevented  the  country  from 
pandering  to  every  whim  of  ; 
the  discerning  British  travel- 
ler. 

A new  hotel  has  opened, 
boasting  a lavish  English  bro- 
chure. “Various  styles  exotic  ‘ 
suites  offer  you  serene  place  to 
quickly  resore  your  vitality," 
it  says,  failing  to  mention  that 
these  are  located  just  above  the 
nightclub  C* large  dancefloor 
let  you  relax,  bottoms  up, 
dance  to  the  music,  twist  away 
one  night's  slight  drunken- 
ness”). The  drunkenness  was 
indeed  minimal,  since  the  cet 
jar  contained  only  one  bottle  of 
Niersteiner  and  one  of  Ries- 
ling, but  the  banquet  was  wor- 
thy of  a visiting  Kohl  or 
Chirac.  “We  have  brought  in 
roast  beef  especially  for  you 
English.”  said  our  hosts.  “But 
you  most  not  worry.  We  im- 
port it  from  New  Zealand. " 


PR  at  the  MoD  daring  the 
Golf  War,  the  heat  in  the 
Mawhinney  kitchen  mast 
have  been  at  Gobi  desert 
levels.  But  the  outsidest  of 
ontside  bets  have  to  be  on 
two  former  COI  men:  Chris 
Tarrant,  the  wireless  pre- 
senter. and  Peter  Greena- 
way, the  film  director. 


too:  the  “only”  is  in  the 
wrong  place.  Still,  it  beats 
haiku  about  Spam,  the  most 
popular  topic  at  present. 


HARDLY  were  last 

week’s  final  three 

words  rSlono’s 


OUR  fears  last  month 
that  Jude  on  the  big 
screen  would  sack 


THE  reported  world- 
wide electronic  renais- 
sance of  the  haiku — 
the  Japanese  17-syllable 
still-life  mini-poem — 
encourages  marginally 
wanner  feelings  towards 
the  Internet,  although  the 
British  made  their  defini- 
tive contribution  to  the  art 
form  32  years  ago:  “You 
only  live  twice/Once  when 
yon  are  born/  And  once 
when  you  look  death  in  the 
face”  (Ian  Fleming;  1964). 
Very  good  Bondo-san.  but, 
as  Tiger  Tanaka  points  out, 
it  has  the  Incorrect  number 
of  syllables.  Rotten  English 


the  best  ofHardy  to  Holly- 
wood  and  leave  nothing  for 
our  own.  super-sensitive 
adaptations  were  ground- 
less- Let  The  Trumpet  Major 
go  to  MGM.  Just  leave  os 
with  The  Distracted 
Preacher  (1879).  a long-ish 
short  story  with  a PS  from 
TH  suggesting  his  female 
lead,  a dashing  lady 
smuggler,  does  not,  as  the 
story  claims,  repent  and 
settle  down  with  the 
preacher  of  the  title;  ’much 
to  her  credit,  in  the  author’s 

opinion”,  she  flees  to  Wis- 
consin with  another 
smuggler . If  that  isn’t 

ambiguous  and  alternative 

enough  for  our  cine  types, 
nothing  will  be. 


• ■ words  (“Stone's  Best 

Bitter”)  heading  to  the 
press  than  we  knew  we 
would  regret  them.  Inten- 
sive market  research  asmg 
the  latest  American  tech- 
niques (thanks  for  the  let- 
ter, Mr  Yorke)  confirms  our 
readers  take  their  ale  seri- 
ously and  prefer  only  the 
most  an  then  tic  of  real 

beers.  Name  one  brand  and 
eight  rivals  sizzle  down  the 
wire  from  Mr  Yorke ’s  com- 
puter port;  they  range  from 
Mackeson’s  Milkstoutto 
the  terrifying.soulldjI1g  Old 
Accidental  One  day.  Small- 
weed will  come  out,  loud 
and  proud,  brandishing  a 
Pint  of  E (it’s  a drink,  you  - 
fool!)  and  declare  himself  a 

through  and  through  keg 
man  who  likes  proper  chem- 
mals  fal b is  sluice,  rather 
thanprfvet  leaves  and  door- 
momfe  bones.  One  day ... 

but  not yet 
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A job  with  a view . . . painters  Dave  Whatmore  and  Jed  Needs  at  work  on  the  bridge.  In  the  background  the  Second  Severn  Crossing  which  opened  this  week 

A very  odd  job  at  450  feet 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JBT  MORGAN 


As  the  second  Severn  bridge  opens,  high 
above  the  river,  a group  of  men  toil  on  the  old 
ode.  GARY  YOUNGE  rose  to  the  occasion 


STANDING  450  feet 
over  the  River 
Severn,  in  a hard 
hat  and  a lam  toons 
orange  jumpsuit, 
Jed  Needs  is  trying 
hard  to  convince  me  that  his 
job  is  just  like  anybody  else’s.  "I 
admit  that  to  a layman  it  does 
lode  a hit  dangerous,  but  1 can’t 
honestly  think  of  any  other  job 
Td  rather  be  doing,”  he  says. 

I am  unconvinced.  Jed  has 
been  working  on  the  bridge  as  a 
painter  and.  rigger  for  seven 
years.  I have  been  on  it  fix- less 
than  seven  minutes  and  just  a 
peek  through  the  tiny  holes  on 
the  platform,  on  to  the  traffic 
several  hundred  ffeet  below 
makes  me  queasy.  The  only 
time  most  of  us  gk  anywhere 
near  this  kind  of  height  we  are 
accompanied  by  a bag  fUll  of 
duly  frees  and  an  Inflight  mag- 
azine. Jed  does  it  every  day. 


If  you  look  up  high  and  hard 
as  you  cross  toe  bridge  an  a 
dear  summer  afternoon  you 
wffl  see  toree  little  dots  milling 
about  in  the  haze.  From  that 
distance  they  could  be  any- 
thing. They  are  in  feet  Jed,  and 
his  two  workmates,  Dave  What- 
more and  Martin  Barrett,  three 
of  the  40  or  so  men  who  work  an 
the  Seram  Bridge. 

When  the  new  Severn 
Bridge,  formally  called  the 
Second  Severn  Crossing,  was 
opened  this  week,  the  focus  of 
media  attention  was  od  Prince 
Charles  and  the  spat  over  taH 
fees.  Little  thought  was  given 
inevitably  perhaps,  to  the  men 
and  women  who  keep  the  struc- 
ture alive,  braving  height  and 
toe  elements,  day  in  day  out. 

To  most  people  the  bridge  is 
simply  what  they  must  cross  to 
get  from  England  to  Wales.  Bui 
to  Jed.  Dave,  Martin  and  their 


colleagues  on  the  original 
Severn  Bridge — 18^00  tans  of 
steel  spanning 975  metres  and 
covered  in  55,000  gallons  cf 
paint — this  is  their  life. 

Jed,  aged  35,  says  it  is  his 
ideal  job  since  he  used  to  be  a 
mountain  climber;  Martin  is  a 
former  postman  and  Dave,  aged 
32,  was  unemployed  before  he 
took  to  the  bridge.  There  was  zjo 
mystery  how  they  fell  into  the 
job — they  saw  an  advert  in  the 
paper  and  applied,  just  like  any 
other. 

Would-be  riggers  and  paint- 
ers aren’t  questioned  about  the 
obvious  occupational  hazard — 
vertigo — unless  it  is  thought 
toeyaretoetypefbrwbom.it 
might  be  a problem.  “We  just 
take  them  out  and  strap  them 
on  to  a cable  and  see  how  they 
do.  Everybody's  bound  to  he 
wary  efthe  height  at  first  But 
nobody's  ever  teen  refused  toe 


job  because  of  that,”  says  Hugh 
Thomas,  the  bridge  engineer. 

Once  new  recruits  have  been 
taken  on  they  are  usually 
quickly  hooked  "There  is  a - 
huge  attachment to  the  bridge. 

It  is  a beautiful  structure  and 
once  you’ve  started  here  people 
rarely  want  to  leave.  I can’t 
imagine  myself  working  any- 
whareelse  until  I retire.” 

Martin  will  certainly  not 
warkany  where  else  until  he 
retires.  He  is  63  and  has  worked 
on  the  bridge  for  almost  24 
years.  He  is  full  of  tales  of  toe 
bad  old  days  when  safety  took 
second  place  to  productivity 
and  equipment  would  regularly 
breakdown. 

“Sometimes  if  the  lifts  brake, 
we’d  have  to  climb  to  the  top  of 
toe  tower  on  a ladder.  We  could 
be  out  here  when  it  was  blow- 
ing a gale,  and  the  bridge  would  : 
be  swinging  all  overthe  place,  j 
You  could  just  hold  the  brush, 
and  toe  rods  would  swing 
round  by  themselves,”  he  said. 

When  he  started  he  earned 
£28  a week  Now  he  earns  10 
times  that  None  the  less  he  is 
looking  forward  to  his  retire- 


ment as  toe  work,  though .safer, 
is  not  as  enjoyable  as  it  used  to 
be.  “The  craic  is  dying  out  I 
think  we  used  to  have  much 
more  of  a laugh,”  he  says. 

Workers  are  not  allowed  an 
the  bridge  iftoe  wind  Is  blow- 
ing at  mare  than  40  knots  or  if 
toere  is  frost.  Fatal  accidents  do 
happen,  though.  Five  years  ago 
two  painters  died  when  their 
gantry  fell  from  the  bottom  of 
the  bridge  into  toe  rocky  river 
below.  Two  years  ago  a winch 
fell 200 feet  and  hitaman  on  toe 
head,  killing  him  instantly.  But 
these,  the  men  insist,  are  one- 
qflte-  ‘TFs  much  safer  than 
driving  on  toe  motorway.  So 
long  as  people  follow  the  safety 
procedures  then  they  should  be 
fine.  It's  not  a job  fix  daredev- 
ils,” says  Hugh,  who  claims  his 
knees  still  go  weak  if  he  has  to 
go  on  top  of  his  own  roof 

Pot  someone  who  Just 
scraped  through  O-Level  phys- 
ics and  has  trouble  following 
the  instructions  for  a self-as- 
sembly bookcase  the  feet  that 
bridges  exist  at  all  Is  little  less 
than  a marvel  to  me.  The  feet 
that  I,  a folly  paid  up  member  rf 


the  vertigo  dub,  am  standing 
on  top  and  enjoying  the  view— 
which  on  a good  day  can 
stretch  from  toe  tip  erf  the  Mal- 
vern hills  to  Exraoor— is  little 
short  cfa  miracle.  The  feeling 
is  heightened  when  the  Guard- 
ian's photographer  asks  Dave 
to  pose  and  in  response  Dave 
starts  to  do  a little  jig  and 
waves  his  brush  about,  danc- 
ing on  a cable  a foot  wide  and 
400  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  bridge  builders  pick  up 
their  overalls  and  tools  at  eight 
and  knock  off  at  4J0pm,  like 
many  other  regular  jobs.  In  be- 
tween they  might  be  painting, 
greasingand  assisting  with  in- 
spections or  welding.  Of 
course,  there  are  certain  irreg- 
ularities. They  take  no  lunch 
up  there  and  there  are  no  loos. 
If  they  are  caught  short  they 
might  use  a paint  pot  but  gen- 
erally their  bladders  keep  time 
with  the  general  routine. 

They  are  basically  odd-job 
men  in  a very  odd  job.  Their 
work  station  provides  a su- 
preme vantage  point  hum 
which  they  can  survey  toe 
patchwork  splendour  of  both 


South  Wales  and  south  west 
England,  woven  together  by 
hedgerows  and  decorated  by 
spires.  They  can  also  chart  the 
high  and  low  tides  of  the 
Severn  and  point  out  the 
service  station  where  the 
Manic  Street  Preacher  musi- 
cian, Richey  Edwards,  was  last 
seen. 

. The  workers  tell  stories  of 
horrific  road  accidents  like  the 
man  who  left  his  young  wife  in 
toe  car  when  he  broke  down 
and  turned  around  to  see  her 
and  the  car  flattened  by  a lorry. 
Or  the  caravan  that  flew  away 
from  toe  car  which  was  towing 
it  and.ended  up  on  the  other 
side  cf  toe  road  looking  like 

someone  bad  spilt  matches 
everywhere.  “We  saw  a bloke 
throw  a package  into  the  sea,” 
says  Hugh.  “We  didn't  know 
what  it  was  but  it  looked  pretty 
suspicious  so  we  called  the 
police.  It  ended  up  being  his 
dead  baby  daughter.  ” 

But  their  most  chining 
stray,  related  by  Dave,  is  how 
they  watched  helplessly  as  a 
man  who,  high  on  cannabis 
and  alcohol,  climbed  overthe 


safety  barriers  and  all  the  way 
up  the  cables  to  the  top,  where 
he  planned  to  kill  himself.  "He 
was  serious.  1 mean  he’d 
thrown  his  glasses  and  his 
wallet  into  the  Severn  and  was 
just  about  to  go  when  toe 
policeman  said:  “Hang  on  mate, 
do  you  want  a tag,’  and  man- 
aged to  talk  him  down.” 

On  our  way  down  I am  try- 
ing not  to  show  my  relief  at  the 
prospect  cf  an  imminent 
reunion  with  terraftrma,  as 
the  lift  door  closes  an  us,  all 
tightly  packed.  Then  Dave 
remembers  another  anecdote. 
“Came  to  think  of  it,  we  did 
have  a bloke  freak  out  in  this 
lift  once.  Went  nuts  he  did,  and 
we  were  ah  crammed  in  just 
like  we  are  now.  We  worried 
that  he  would  rock  it  so  much 
it  would  stop  and  we  would  get 
jammed.” 

Charming.  Not  before  time, 
the  lift  clunks  to  a halt  The 
grid  door  opens  and  we  pile 
out  I feel  like  a miner  emerg- 
ing from  bis  first  excursion 
into  the  pit  Though  I,  grate- 
fully. came  down  to  earth  and 
not  up  to  it 


Round  up  the  ritual  failures 


Martin  Kettle 


THE  30  months  of  what  is 
still  formally  dignified 
as  the  Northern  Ireland 
peace  process  have  been 
punctuated  with  what  Sir  Pat- 
rick Mayhew  colourfully  calls 
“shit  ex  bust  days”.  At  such 
moments,  ministers,  politi- 
cians and  civil  servants  have 
heaved  long  painftil  hours  to 

ease  the  next  stage  of  the  jour- 
ney. This  week  in  London  there 

was  a classic  of  the  species — 
sweaty  hours  In  the  June  heat 
to  bring  forth  the  detailed  pro- 
cedural arrangements  for  the 

talks  which  are  due  to  start  in 
Belfast  on  Monday.  And  in  the 
end.  which  ofMayhew's  op- 
tions have  London  and  Dublin 
produced  this  time? 

The  answer  is  a bit  cf  both. 
The  end  product  cf  the  week’s 
Anglo-Irish  dforts  is,  as  usual, 
an  intricately  balanced  pack- 
age fully  comprehensible  only 
to  initiates.  Yet  If  this  was  June 
1935  rather  than  June  1996,  it 
would  almost  certainly  be  the 


sional  compromise  which 
would  have  sealed  one  Of  toe 
genuinely  great  goals  of  the 
whole  process  the  moment 
when  Sinn  Fein  sat  down  with 
toe  Ulster  Unionists  to  discuss 
toe  fixture  of  Northern  Ireland. 
But  this  Is  June  i996andnoto- 

Ing  is  certain  at  aH  : 


- Unless  toe  IRA  has  a last- 
minute  change  cf  mind,  Mon- 
day will  be  another  day  cf  tra- 
ditional and  recognisable 
Northern  Ireland  ritual 
Everyone  will  play  the  panto- 
mime part  to  which  he  or  she  is 
long  accustomed:  Mayhew 
regretful.  Dick  Spring  impa- 
tient, David  Trimble  tetchy, 
John  Hume  sanctimonious, 
lan  Paisley  bombastic  and 
Gerry  Adams  deceitful. 

Instead  of  being  the  toresbhold 
of  the  new  Northern  Ireland,  it 
will  be  another  trip  down  the 
echoing  corridors  of  toe  old. 

No  matter  how  hard  most  cf 
them  try  to  pretend  the  peace 
process  is  still  alive,  without  a 
resumed  IRA  ceasefire.  Man- 
day  seenzs  set  to  prove  U is 
bust 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  this 
was  a foreseeable  outcome  all 
to™*-  months  ago,  when  John 
Major  and  Albert  Reynolds 
stood  by  a Christmas  tree  in 
Downing  Street  and  wished 
that  Santa  would  bring  us 
peace  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Many  good  judges  believed  it 
would  end  this  way,  because  in 
the  end  there  was  not  enough 
in  it  fix  Sinn  Fein  to  risk  toe 
historic  compromise  which 
was  aU  that  couM  democrati- 
cally be  offered.  Yet  many 
equally  good  judges  thought 

that  this  pessimistic  determin- 
ism was  misplaced,  and  that 
there  gown  triply  was  an  oppor- 
tunity which  had  not  previ- 
ously existed. 

Before  it  becomes  the  new 
accepted  wisdom  that  the  peace 
process  was  a brave  but  naive 
venture  whose  collapse  was 
eventually  inevitable,  it  needs 
to  be  asserted  in  the  strongest 
and  clearest  possible  terms 
that  this  was  not  so. 

Four  broad  and  underlying 


factors  in  the  Northern  Ireland 
situation  began  to  change 
significantly  in  toe  1990s  and 
still  exist  today.  They  were: 
first,  the  acceptance  by  a Con- 
servative government  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  reach  a 
new  allparty  Anglo-Irish 
agreement  in  return  for  an  end 
to  the  IRA’s  war;  second,  toe 
IRA’s  genuine  interest  in  what 
tt  rails  tog  totally  lmarmuri 
strategy  towards  republican 
goals;  third,  signs  cf  political 
modernisation  and  pluralism 
in  toe  Irish  Republic;  and, 
fourth,  the  continuing  division 
and  even  fragmentation  of 
union  jam. 

None  of  these  subtle  changes 
is  individually  the  cause  cf  toe 
opportmtay  for  peace  which 
opened  up  in  1993 and  which  is 
now  disappearing  before  our 
eyes.  The  chemistry  cf  the  four 
together  made  this  moment 
possible,  against  toe  back- 
ground cf  a continuing,  but 
sporadically  expressed  popular 
will  far  peace. 

These  charts  did  not  many 
sense  make  a settlement  inev- 
itable. Yet  toe  Downing  Street 
Declaration  undoubtedly 
opened  up  the  possibility.  It 
was  the  political  precondition 
without  which  the  IRA  could 
not  allow  the  process  to  reach 
its  next  goal  That  goal  was  the 

IRA  CTfujpfiicP  whteh  pvpti  malty 

arrived  in  August  1994. 

The  political  Importance  of 
toisceaseflrewasenormou9.lt 
meant  Sinn  Fein  could  be 
brought  into  political  dialogue 
and,  subsequently,  intoa  struc- 
tured all-party  talks  process. 

To  do  that,  however,  meant 
pwrftnariiwggnffir.iPTit  unionist 

opinion  to  take  part  too.  The  - 
challenge  was  like  one  cf  those 
hand-held  games  where  you 
have  to  gently  tip  each  marble 


Into  a hole  without  tipping  toe 
others  out 

There  are  those  who  say 
Major  was  wrong  to  do  it  that 
way,  and  that  he  should  have 
concentrated  all  his  attmtion 
on  deal-making  with  Sinn  Fein 
and  pressed  ahead  mere 
quickly,  as  Albert  Reynolds 
among  others  wanted.  That 
was  and  is  unrealistic  unless 
you  believe  •—  as  some  do — 
that  British  policy  should  be  to 
withdraw  from  Northern  Ire- 
land irrespective  of  the  wishes 
cf  the  people  who  live  there. 

Like  most  people  in  this 
country,  though.  Major  had  a 

Without  the  IRA 
ceasefire,  the 
Northern  Ireland 
peace  process  is 
nothing  of  the  sort 

more  modest  objective— to 
achieve  peace  on  toe  basis  of  a 

new  constitutional  settlement 
democratically  acceptable  to 
the  citizens  (rf  Northern  Ire- 
land. Whh  that  as  toe  goal,  the 
fundamental  art  was  to  get 
Sinn  Fein  (without  whom 
peace  is  not  passible)  and  suffi- 
ced unionists  (without  whom 
democratic  endorsement  is  net 
possible)  round  toe  table  to 
discuss  toe  terms  of  a new 
Settlement  That  Is  why  Trim- 
ble, as  the  leader  of  toe  only 
large  block  of  unionists  plausi- 
bly willing  to  take  part  cm 
those  terms,  is  as  Important  in 
his  own  way  as  Adams  is  in 
his. 

Nevertheless,  Major  did  get 

tt  wrong  Although  under- 


mined in  his  own  party  at 
home,  he  nevertheless  waited 
too  long  in  1995  before  accept- 
ing the  ceasefire  was  genuine. 
Having  waited  too  long,  he 
wasted  time  finding  a way  out 
of  the  decommissioning  maze. 
When  toe  Mitchell  report  pre- 
sented him  with  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, ha  mishandled  it,  per- 
haps  the  single  most  important 
error  he  has  made. 

Major  should  have  been 
more  aware  of  the  effect  cf  his 
approach  cm  republicans  in 
late  January.  Yet  having  been 
at  first  too  cautious  about  the 
ceasefire,  be  had  by  than  be- 
come too  incautious  and  lost 
toe  hnlnnre  Hummed  in 
thnmgh  ha  mag  at.  Wflstmtrurtw, 
he  always  had  Labour’s  sup- 
port Could  he  not  have  dared 

tn  laTlt  dirpfiHy  to  Arimrw  at  this 

time? 

In  retrospect  it  would  surely 

have  been  worth  this  and  other 
risks— such  as  a peace  refer- 
endum— to  save  a ceasefire 
which  Adams  too  bad  an  inter- 
est In  preserving. 

Without  the  IRA  ceasefire 
the  Northern  Ireland  peace 
process  fe  nothing  of  toe  sort 
Perhaps  the  IRA  have  an  11th 
hour  surprise  up  their  sleeves . 
If  ifottiwconstiutional  par- 
ties may  spend  toe  coming 
weeks  talking  as  though  toe 
process  is  stm  alive,  but  in 

reality  they  are  replaying  the 
collapsed  Brooke/Mayhew 
talks  process  of  199 1-2. 

It  was  toe  object  cf  British 
policy  to  get  Sinn  Fein  into 

talks  Thfltpnsgflhflfty  wHgtori 

and  was  lost  Sbm  Fein  may  be 
turned  away  from  toe  talks  on 
Monday . Let  no  one  pretend 
that  In  farming them  flwny,wr> 
would  not  be  marking  the  fail- 
ure of  our  own  policy  as  well  as 
the  failure  of  theirs. 
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How  Gazza  saved 
civilisation 

In  a ‘me,  me’  world,  SIMON  HOGGART 
cheers  the  England  team’s  collectivity 

THE  news  that  the  Eng- 

ASSESS?1 

ttvely  guilty  of  smashing  up  I Tn&  WT 

an  airline  cabin  sent  scone  of  \.  ( unj, 

us  back  a long  way.  “Unless  r 

the  tx>y  who  is  responsible  A ty\\ 

for  tols  comes  forward,  toe  'ZT  j*  Al'  ft. 

whole  form  will  miss  Sports  ( / ■ Suar 

Day,”  I heard  again,  through  ~psf  Maf- 

the  mists  of  time.  _ jdjRsgg: 

I don’t  suppose  ft  happens 

much  now.  The  notion  of  col-  'Nf 

leettve  guilt  Is  one  we  have  p t] 

been  losing  for  years.  Mrs  S f 

Thatcher  didn’t  believe  In  T S)  I 

“society”,  and  if  we  don't  I 

share  toe  idea  of  a collective  i J 

co-existence,  then  it’s  hardly 
likely  that  we’re  going  to  ■■■■ 

take  any  blame  for  anything 
which  someone  else  does. 

I thought  the  football  team  Kiosk.  But  there  are  times 
came  out  ofit  rather  weU.  I when  we  are  all  guilty,  or  at 

don’t  know  what  happened  least  ought  to  fbeljust  a bit 

in  the  Cathay  Pacific  bubble,  responsible.  Take  dime. 
but  it’s  unlikely  that  one  or  Under  the  new-fangled 

two  members  of the  team  Thatcher /Major  doctrine  of 

stowed  to  the  TVs  while  the  total  individualism  all 

others  sat  with  their  books,  crime  is  the  sole  responsi- 
nursing  a small  Bailey’s.  bOHy  of  criminals.  The  feet 

Most  men  remember  a time  that  economic  circuni- 
when  they  and  their  mates  stances  can  create  criminals 

went  mental  coming  back  of  otherwise  decent  people  is, 

from  a game.  to  them,  meaningless.  We 

A communal  lunacy  takes  are  separately  to  blame  for 
over,  and  tt  was  often  the  what  we  ourselves  choose  to 

shyest  and  most  insecure  do;  the  idea  that,  say,  unem- 

who  did  the  damage,  just  to  ploymtmt  , or  toy  cuts  fat  the 

show  they  could  be  as  rough  better  off;  might  bcOn  cause 
as  the  rest  The  obsession  crime  is  not  only  untrue  but 

with  finding  whose  fist  did  Irrelevant 

the  damage  is,  in  its  way,  un-  So  the  only  answer  we 

just;  they  may  well  have  have  is  to  bang  people  up, 

been  an  to  blame.  until  weresemblstoe  US,  the 

“Weareanganty*’  was  the  most  individualistic  society 
slogan  afTeter  Simple’s  joke  on  earth,  to  some  places  one 
psychiatrist  Dr  Heinz  per  cent  ofthe  population  Is 


Kiosk,  But  there  are  times 
when  we  are  aU  guflty , or  at 

least  ought  to  feel  jus*  a bit 
responsible.  Take  crime. 
Under  the  new-fangled 
Thatcher /Major  doctrine  of 
total  individualism,  aU 
crime  is  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  criminals.  The  fact 
that  economic  circum- 
stances can  create  criminals 
of  otherwise  decent  people  is, 
to  them,  meaningless.  We 
are  separately  to  blame  fin* 
what  we  ourselves  choose  to 

do;  the  idea  that,  say,  unem- 
ployment, or  tax  arts  for  the 
better  off,  might  help  cause 

crime  is  not  only  untrue  but 
Irrelevant 

So  the  only  answer  we 
have  is  to  bang  people  up, 
until  we  resemble  the  US,  the 
most  individualistic  society 
on  earth,  to  same  places  one 
per  centafihe  population  is 


mjaiL  yet  crime  remains 
appallingly  high. 

The  loss  of  our  collective 
consciousness  is  clear  In 
politics.  Cabinet  ministers, 
once  sworn  to  uphold  each 
other,  now  take  every 
chance  to  let  it  be  known 

how  they  disagreed  with  that 
failed  position. 

It’s  decades  since  anyone 
resigned  because  their  staff 
made  a mistake;  Lord  Car- 
rington, in  1982,  was  the  last 
Cabinet  minister  to  quit  be- 
cause he  himself  did.  Nobody 
does  that  now  (except  where 
sex  is  concerned).  Few  politi- 
cians feel  they  owe  anything 
to  their  colleagues,  only  to 
the  preservation  of  their  in- 
dividual career. 

Maybe  the  new  team  spirit 
engendered  on  the  plane  will 
help  England  win  the  compe- 
tition. I doubt  iL  In  Britain 
we  are  no  longer  good  at  col- 
lective sports,  as  our  cricket 
and  soccer  teams  remind  us 
so  often.  Instead  our 
individuals  excel  (at  least  in 
sports  which  can  continue  if 
it’s  raining):  our  heroes  are 
Nicfc  Faldo  to  golf;  Damon 
Hill  in  motor  raring,  Linford 
Christie  on  the  track. 

In  the  US,  baseball  dobs 
are  not  really  teams,  bnt  cut- , 
lections  of  individuals  striv-  \ 
tag  to  improve  their  personal 
statistics,  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  side's  perfor- 
mance and  used  to  measure 
the  next  pay  rise.  But  that’s 
where  we’re  going  here  now. 
Short-term  contracts  and  all 
the  trappings  of  the  new 
business  order  tell  us  that 
nobody  has  a duty  to  ua,  and 
that  we  have  no  duty  to 
them.  Firms  don’t  offer  loy- 
alty to  employees,  and  they 
don’t  get  it  back.  ET  was 
wrong— these  days,  we  are 
alone.  So  good  lock  to  the 
guilty  soccer  stars.  At  least 
there  are  some  shreds  of  cob 

lective  support  left  some- 
where, even  if  ft’s  only  in  a 
drunken  melee  <m  a jumbo. 
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The  hit 
parade 
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SO  CHILDREN  can  some- 
times be  horrible  be- 
yond the  reach  of  reason 
or  Kindness  (Leader.  June  6) 
and  that  makes  hitting  them 
understandable?  We  didn’t 
need  those  column  indies  try- 
ing to  understand  road  rage, 
then — it's  OK  because  all 
those  other  drivers  are  just  so 
horrid?  Come  on,  what  a 
waste  of  a leader. 

Parents  don’t  need  to  be  told 
that  when  they  hit  their  child- 
ren they  (and  Mr  Blair)  are 
just  be  ing  human  (did  we  ever 
doubt  it?);  they  need  more  pos- 
itive help  than  that  Parenting 
Is  a demanding  activity  and 
what  is  most  demanding  is  not 
doing  what  is  right  but  decid- 
ing what  is  right  Your  leader, 
and  others  like  it  which  ped- 
dle the  “it's  all  right  because 
we've  all  done  it”  solution, 
laites  us  nowhere,  particu- 
larly when  you  admit  that 
smacking  "rarely  solves 
anything*'. 

Parents  need  the  support  of 
the  law  to  break  the  circle,  to 
encourage  the  belief  that  hit- 
ting is  not  an  option.  As  with 
rape  within  marriage,  outlaw- 
ing the  hitting  of  children  will 
be  hard  to  police,  but  it  is  the 
very  act  of  legislation,  the  pub- 
lic statement  of  what  is  con- 
sidered right  which  is  of 
prime  importance. 

In  the  meantime,  what 
should  parents  do  when  the 
children  are  being  just  too 
horrible?  Go  pummel  a cush- 
ion. go  stand  in  the  next  room 
and  scream  yourself:  you'll  get 
their  attention — wide-eyed 
and  disbelieving— and  they’ll 
know  you're  human  too.  And 
a dialogue  just  might  begin. 
Alexandra  Shepherd. 

509  King  Street 
Aberdeen  AB24  3BT. 

IN  DEFENCE  of  smacking 
children  (The  smack  of  firm 
government.  June  6).  Tony 
Blair  and  others  say  there  is  a 
clear  dividing  line  between 
violence  and  administering 
discipline.  Oh  really?  For  the 
benefit  of  those  of  us  with  a 
less  developed  objective  sense 
for  these  things,  perhaps  advo- 


plain  exactly  where  this  clear 
dividing  line  lies.  A light  slap 
on  the  wrist?  A firmer  whack 


on  a clothed  bottom?  Several 
smacks  with  the  hand  ona 
bare  bottom?  Six  of  the  best 
with  a slipper?  A cane?  How 
about  a bit  of  hard  shaking? 
And  at  what  age  is  it  okay  to 
start?  As  far  as  I can  see, 
the  only  clear  dividing  line  is 
between  hitting  and  not 
hitting. 

(Dr)  Robert  Barton. 

1 Wentworth  Road, 

York  Y02  IDG. 

BEFORE  I raised  a hand  to 
hit  a chQd  I used  to  reflect 
that  I was  three  times  larger 
than  they — the  equivalent  for 
me  of  facing  an  enraged  10- 
foot  ape — and  remembered 
Isaac  Asimov's  dictum,  "vio- 
lence is  the  last  resort  of  the 
incompetent",  I hope  our 
Prime  Minister- in-waiting  no 
longer  cleaves  to  violent  solu- 
tions. Oh,  and  my  two  daugh- 
ters grew  to  be  One,  unassault- 
ed, adult  citizens. 

Noel  Hodson. 

MBrookside. 

Headington, 

Oxford  0X3  7PJ. 

FOR  GOODNESS'  sake  let's 
have  some  sense  talked 
about  this  smacking  issue'.  My 
good-natured,  loving  20-year- 
old  son  was  an  obdurate  little 
I boy  with  whom  every  day  was 
one  long  battle,  until  he  was 
i about  Qve.  Smacking  him  was 
an  effective  way  of  teaching 
him  who  was  boss.  I don't  feel 
guilty  about  it  and  1 couldn't 
have  managed  without  it. 

In  contrast  my  other  two 
children,  now  18  and  16,  were 
smacked  very  seldom:  one 
was  reserved  and  shy,  the 
other  lively  and  demanding 
but  seldom  naughty.  Smack- 
ing is  right  for  some  children 
and  some  parents.  If  you  don't 
want  to  do  It  don't.  But  don't 
confuse  the  sort  of  smacking 
that  I have  used  with  abuse  or 
cruelty.  There  is  a dividing 
line. 

I remember  being  regularly 
smacked  by  my  father.  I invite 
all  anti-smacking  psycholo- 
gists to  come  and  interview 
the  whole  family.  My  father  is 
now  82  and  Ilove  him  dearly. 
Rosemary  Muge. 

Springfield  Road. 

Bury  St  Edmunds, 

Suffolk  IP33. 
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Sara  Thornton  on  trial  again  I shattered  fans  at  Hillsborough 


Marriages  of  great  convenience 

JONATHAN  Freedland  I equally  respect  the  argumen 

(The  pink,  white  and  blue,  of  those  who  say  recognition 


\J  (The  pink,  white  and  blue. 
June4)  highlights  the  Ameri- 
can conflict  between  those 
who  want  gay  marriages  and 
those  who  define  marriage 
solely  in  terms  of  the  legal 
union  between  one  man  and 
one  woman.  There  is  an 
equally  powerful  conflict 
within  the  gay  community 
here  and  in  the  US  between 
those  who  seek  married  status 
and  those  who  prefer  the  con- 
cept of  a civil  domestic  part- 
nership with  the  same  rights 
— and  responsibilities — as  a 
civil  marriage  and  open  to  all 
couples,  straight  and  gay. 

I accept  that  within  the  gay 
community  there  are  some 
who  want  to  see  gay  mar- 
riages recognised  for  deeply 
held  religious  reasons.  I 


equally  respect  the  arguments 
of  those  who  say  recognition 
of  gay  marriages  is  the  only 
way  to  achieve  equality. 

For  centuries  state  and  soci- 
ety have  provided  a range  of 
| benefits — financial  and 
social — to  support  the  institu- 
tions of  marriage  and  the  fem- 
! ily.  In  doing  so  they  are  surely 
encouraging  long-term  com- 
I mitted  relationships  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  Important  in 
maintaining  social  stability . 
Would  not  British  society  be 
stronger  for  giving  support- 
I and  recognition  to  all  such 
relationships,  straight  or  gay? 

The  burden  of  proof  is 
surely  now  on  those  who  ar- 
gue that  it  would  not 
Martin  Bowley  QC- 
36  Bedford  Row. 

London  WC1R4JH. 
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IT  SEEMS  to  be  politically 
correct  these  days  for  al- 
most every  London-based 
newspaper  to  keep  a resi- 
dent female  rottweiler  on  a 

grilflpp  chain,  primed  with  in- 

slant  aggression.  Judging  by 
her  recent  teethmarks  in  Sara 
Thornton's  personality,  yours 
is  Catherine  Bennett  (Love 
and  death  in  an  impure  world, 
June  5).  The  Guardian's  days 
as  an  intelligent,  humane 
paper  seem  long  past 
Sara  and  1 are  "pictured 
grinning  in  a tree  and  posing 
in  a park''.  Like  baboons.  I 
suppose —figures  of  fun.  Nice 
people  smile,  the  rest  of  us 
grin.  For  the  record,  I was 
standing  on  the  ground.  Pos- 
ing in  a park,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, is  less  worthy  than  ' 
posing  in  print 
Hungry  for  blood,  rottwei- 
lers have  no  time  for  love,  toss- 
ing it  aside  as  “mole-kissing 
terms”.  As  for  the  dry-rot 
which  masquerades  as  justice 
in  Britain  today,  unsound-bite 
journalism  has  no  time  to  ex- 
amine corrupt  law  which  per- 
mits judges  to  distort  what 
Parliament  has  laid  down  in 
statute.  The  law  on  provoca- 
tion is  simple  and  sensible, 
until  judges  get  to  work  daub- 
ing it  with  their  own  ancient 
prejudice.  A dog's  breakfast, 
one  might  risk  calling  it  Good 
journalists  used  to  monitor 
and  expose  such  perversion  of 
law.  Now  they  aid  and  abet  it 
Referringto  Sara  as  “the 
Jeanne  d’  Arc  of  provocation" 


adds  a shoddy  gloss  to  pro- 
found ignorance. 

Your  guard  dog  refers  to 
Sara  as  “so  grotesquely  differ- 
ent from  ourselves".  I am 
happy  to  include  myself  out  of 
the  latter,  knowing  that  the 
decent  among  your  readers 
I will  regard  your  reporter  as 
grotesquely  common, 
i George  Delf. 

Brancepeth  Castle, 

, Durham  DH7BDF. 

I WRITE  in  support  of  Cath- 
erine Bennett's  excellent 
article.  I am  a psychiatric 
nurse  who  lived  for  18  years 
with  a violent  alcoholic  hus- 
band. I thought  consciously 
and  obsessionally  about  kill- 
ing him  during  the  last  three 
years  of  our  marriage.  Why 
did  I not  kill  him?  Because  al- 
coholics are  human  beings 
and  I have  been  reared  in  a 
society  that  believes  murder 
to  be  the  ultimate  crime. 

Most  people  (myself  in- 
cluded) who  live  with  violent 
alcoholics  for  long  periods 
suffer  from  psychiatric  dis- 
orders at  some  time  in  their 
lives,  but  that  is  not  a sanction 
to  murder.  Sara  Thornton  was 
not  psychotic.  I do  not  believe 
she  intended  to  glamorise 
murder  or  to  make  money 
from  it —but,  as  Bennett 
points  out,  that  is  exactly  wbat 
she  has  done.  I wonder  how 
many  women  there  are  like 
me.  who  did  not  murder  our 
alcoholic  spouses  but  left  our 
lovely  homes  and  walked 


away  to  penury?  How  can  it 
ever  be  right  to  reward  mur- 
der? The  Independent  needs  to 
examine  its  stance.  Is  it  sug- 
gesting that  alcoholics  are 
sub-human  and  therefore  kill- 
ing them  Is  morally  accept- 
able? If  so,  itshould  state  it 
clearly. 

MoUieLord. 

JennerRoad, 

Guildford,  Surrey  GUI. 

SARA  Thornton  was 
damned  for  staying  with 
Malcolm  Thornton,  ami 
would  have  been  damned  if 
she  had  left  him  to  tt.  possibly 
not  least  by  herself.  In  that  she 
is  representative  of  many 
other  women,  who  are  on  one 
level  blamed  for  not  leaving 
violent  men,  and  on  a deeper 
level  tacitly  expected  to  sup- 
port and  mother  them  through  i 
all  the  “rough  patches”. 

If  the  so-called  attention-  j 

seeking  Ms  Thornton  wishes 
to  romp  about  with  the  media, 

I well,  one  can  either  avert 
one's  gaze,  or  choose  to  see  it 
as  a change  from  the  usual 
1 media  format  of  an  interview 
in  a darkened  room  where  the 
"battered  woman"  Is  asked  in 
bushed  tones:  “How  often  did 
he  beat  you?  Any  permanent 
injuries?”  This  method  has 
cloaked  many  a tough  survi- 
vor with  the  more  acceptable 
aura  of  vlctimhood. 
UnaFreeley. 

Women  and  Medical  Practice. 

40  Turnpike  Lane, 

London  N8  OPS. 


NOT  for  the  first  time, 
Catherine  Bennett  has  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head.  Another 
professional  martyr  has  in- 
deed come  among  us.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  court  building 
with  outstretched  arms,  borne 
aloft  by  "sisters"  as  If  she  had 
just  descended  from  the  Cross, 
Thornton  embarks  at  once  an 
preparations  for  her  ministry. 
Books,  newspaper  exclusives, 
TV  documentaries— the 
usual  package.  And  presum- 
ably Richard  and  Judy 
beckon? 

Allan  BZtmden. 

John's  House,  Trago  Farm, 
East  Taphouse,  Liskeard, 
Cornwall  PL14  4NH. 

^^ATHERINE  Bennett  obvi- 
\#ously  does  not  like 
women.  Her  commentary  is 
yet  another  example  of  her 
publicly  denouncing  those 
women  she  insists  do  not  de- 
serve justice.  When  I com- 
mented last  week  that  the  case 
“is  still  amajor  victory”,  I 
meant  that  we  have  got  the 
message  across  at  least  in 
some  quarters  thatafl  women 
who  suffer  male  violence  are 
worthy  of  support,  not  just  the 
ones  society  sees  as  passive 
victims.  Bennett  should  work 
for  the  Daily  MaiL 
Julie  BindeL 
Justice  for  Women. 

Violence,  Abuse  & Gender. 
Relations  Research  Unit, 
University  of  Bradford, 

21  Claremont  Bradford, 

W Yorks  BD71DP. 


Manage  Your  Boss"  Crowcled  cells  Cutting  that  Redwood  down  to  size 
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"The  ubiquitous  media  doc  has  done  it  yet  again:  this 
time  turning  his  talents  for  producing  sparkling  gems 
of  information  in  rapid-fire  sequence  to  tbe  field  of 
body  language  and  private  habits.  As  always,  he 
makes  his  subject  both  personally  relevant  and  of 
practical  use.  Here’s  how  to  judge  people  by  the  bags 

they  carry  or  the  cars  they  drive,  plus  how  to 
manipulate  your  doctor,  appear  sexy  or  make  a rival 
uneasy  and  a host  of  other  tips  too.  Once  you  start  to  . 
browse  you  would  have  to  be  a hermit  not  to  find  it 
utterly  unputdownable” 

(The  Good  Book  Guide) 

Contents  include: 

• 3 ways  to  tell  when  someone  is  lying 

. • 7 signs  that  someone  is  interested  in  you  sexually 

• S giveaway  signs  of  nervousness 

■ 0 ways  to  tell  if  someone  is  bored 

• 20  ways  to  look  sexy 

• 12  ways  to  look  like  a winner 

• 10  ways  to  be  a successful  interviewee 

• 1 1 ways  to  negotiate  successtully 

• 10  ways  to  avoid  being  mugged 

• 8 ways  to  manage  your  boss 

• 16  ways  to  deal  with  aggressive  people 

• 22  ways  to  gel  power  over  people 

• 4 ways  to  make  people  like  you 

• and  much  much  more!  505 

To  order  your  copy  send  a cheque  or  posiaf  order  tor 
£9.95  (payable  to  Publishing  House)  to:  People 
Watching  Sales  Office  GU59.  Publishing  House. Trinity 
Place,  Barnstaple,  Devon  EX32  9Hi-  Post  and  packing 
is  FREE-  Your  book  will  be  despatched  within  28  days. 
Money  back  guarantee  - simply  return  within  28  days  ot 
receipt  fora  full  refund  if  not  delighted.  


THE  revelation  by  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the 
Prison  Service  that  the  prison 
population  is  set  to  reach 
60,000  by  next  autumn  (Pris-’ 
ons  chief  seeks  El  15m  for  new 
jails,  June  6)  demonstrates 
the  power  of  political  rhetoric 
in  the  area  of  law  and  order. 

The  previous  projections 
indicated  that  the  number  of 
prisoners  would  not  reach 
59,500  until  2004.  Tbe  profli- 
gate use  of  prison  sentences 
encouraged  by  the  Home  Sec- 
retary’s “Prison  Works”  pol- 
icy is  placing  the  Prison  Ser- 
vice in  an  increasingly 
impossible  position.  Even  if  it 
is  quickly  granted  extra 
money,  the  number  of  prison- 
ers in  overcrowded  cells  will 
still  rise  by  3,000  over  the  next 
year. 

The  slogan  “Prison  works” 
is  a grotesque  misnomer  for 
current  policies.  Over- 
crowded and  overstretched 
prisons  do  not  work.  Sen- 
tences’ alarming  behaviour 

contains  a lesson  for  all  politi- 
cians: if  they  favour  a bal- 
anced penal  policy  which 
makes  a sparing  use  of  prison, 
they  must  argue  publicly  for 
It  It  will  not  be  achieved  by 
stealth  behind  a smokescreen 
of  tough  talk  which  itself  af- 
fects the  climate  in  which 
courts  sentence. 

Paul  Cavadino. 

Chairman, 

Penal  Affairs  Consortiqm, 

169  Clapham  Road. 

London  SW9  oPU. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
I taxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mail  to  lettersiSiguardian.co.uk. 
Please  Include  a lull  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  in  e-malled 
letters.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear. 


IT  IS  inaccurate  and  disin- 
genuous for  John  Redwood 
(Jobs  for  the  people.  Comment 
page,  June  5}  to  blame  the 
social  chapter  and  the  single 
currency  for  high  levels  of  un- 
employment in  Europe.  Inac- 
curate, because  there  is  no  leg- 
islation so  far  passed  under 
the  social  chapter  provision 
which  could  be  blamed  for  un- 
employment— unless  Red- 
wood thinks  works  councils 
put  people  out  of  work.  In  fact 
I the  social  chapter  expressly 
excludes  wages  from  its  remit 
If  he  is  confusing  the  social 
chapter  with  the  minimum 
wage,  why  does  he  make  no 
effort  to  show  that  minimum 
wages  are  the  culprit  for 
French  and  German  unem- 
ployment levels?  And  how 
does  be  explain  the  feet  that 
since  wages  councils  were 
scrapped  in  this  country,  em- 
ployment in  tbe  industries 
covered  by  them  has  gone 
down  rather  than  up? 

Britain’s  apparently  supe- 
rior peformance  in  reducing 
unemployment  compared  to 
France  and  Germany  is  due 
not  to  greater  success  in  job 
creation,  but  to  the  greater 
numbers  dropping  out  of  our 
job  market  altogether — 
hardly  a cause  for  self- 
congratulation. 

And  It  Is  disingenuous  of 


him  to  blame  the  Maastricht 
convergence  terms  for  unem- 
ployment, when  he  has  not 
criticised  John  Major's  deci- 
sion to  adhere  to  those  terms 
whether  or  not  Britain 
joins  a single  currency . Does 
Redwood  advocate  bigger  bud- 
get deficits  or  higher 
borrowing  than  Major?  Fiscal 
policies  dictated  by  bankers 
produce  unemployment, 
single  currency  or  no  single 
currency. 

The  temporary  Employ- 
ment Committee  of  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  has  shown 
howa  single  currency  can  be 
combined  with  sustainable 
economic  growth  by  a Euro- 
pean recovery  programme  fi- 
nanced by  European  Union 
Bonds.  This  would  be  entirely 
compatible  with  the  Maas- 
tricht Treaty;  would  increase 
European  competitiveness  by 
I modernising  the  infrastruc- 
ture,■ and  would  increase  the 
employment-inteosiveness  of 
European  economic  growth  by 
boosting  sustainable  and  com- 
munty-based  local  enter- 
prises. especially  in  new  ser- 
vices meeting  unmet  needs  in  1 
areas  such  as  childcare,  care  1 
for  the  elderly,  and  local  I 
transport. 

(Cllr)  Stephen  Marks.  I 
SI  Marlborough  Road,  i 

Oxford  0X1 4LW.  i 


MY  EYES  popped  when  I 
saw  John  Redwood  state: 
“It  is  easy  to  enter  the  vicious 
circle:  cut  public  spending,  de- 
press economic  growth, 
umemployznent  rises,  pushing 
up  public  spending  and  lower- 
ing tax  receipts.  This  requires 
another  round  of  spending 
cuts  or  tax  increases,  which 
depresses  growth  more  and 
costs  jobs.”  He  referred  to 
France,  but  gave  an  exact  ac- 
count of  what  is  happening  in 
Britain.  Why  is  be  advising 
more  of  the  same? 

Patricia  Hedges. 

Billington  Manor, 

Leighton  Buzzard, 
BedsLU79BJ. 

REDWOOD'S  concern 
about  the  unfortunate  un- 
employed is  the  outer  limit  of 
credibility.  He  was  a fervent 
member  of  governments 
which  aimed  to  increase  unem- 
ployment to  control  Inflation 
and  to  crucify  the  unions.  To  I 

this  end  the  public  sector  was 
squeezed  so  that  unemploy- 
ment was  magnified. 

Labour's  record  of  1 million 
unemployed  was  cynically 
used  to  win  an  election  and 
then  tiie  total  was  multiplied 
three  times. 

Tan  Hamilton, 
l Albert  Road, 

Richmond  TW10  6DJ. 


V/UUR  report  on  the  harrow- 

T ing  experiences  of  the  for- 
mer South  Yorkshire  police 
officer,  David  Frost  during 
and  after  the  Hillsborough  di- 
saster provides  a moving  testi- 
mony (This  is  not  blood 
money,  June  4).  It  demon- 
strates the  force's  culpability, 
along  with  other  agencies,  in 
the  worst  tragedy  at  any  Brit- 
ish sports  event  Your  front- 
page coverage  shows  exactly 
why  the  compensation  issue 
has  become  more  than  a mate- 
rial recognition  of  the  long- 
term  pain  and  suffering 
caused  by  the  negligence  of 
corporate  bodies. 

There  are  hundreds  of  ac- 
counts like  Frost’s  of  support- 
ers enjoying  an  afternoon  at  a 
football  match  in  the  “care”  of 
the  FA,  the  club  and  the 
police.  Unlike  Frost  and  his 
colleagues,  those  on  the  ter- 
races did  not  approach  and 
respond  to  tragedy;  they  were 
caught  in  it  People  died  be- 
neath and  around  them  as 
they  struggled  to  live  and  to 
save  others.  They  screamed 
for  the  assistance  of  Ftost’s 
colleagues  as  their  loved  ones 
died  in  their  arms.  And  the 
officers  failed  to  respond. 

In  the  gym  nasi  um  where 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  in- 
jured were  laid  out  the  fens 
were  marginalised  and  ex- 
cluded. Later  that  evening 
many  identified  their  friends 
and  loved  ones.  They  had  to 
look  through  numbered  photo- 
graphs of  faces  in  body  bags. 
Statements  were  then  taken  to 
an  atmosphere  more  akin  to 
interrogation  than  ident- 
ification. 

Many  walked  away  from 
Hillsborough  to  shattered 
lives,  never  to  work  again. 
Others’  lives  have  been  cut  * 
short  Those  ordinary  people 
who  stood  on  the  terraces, 
whose  sufferings  began  well 
before  David  Frost  and  his  col- 
leagues came  on  the  scene, 
and  whose  dreadful  experi- 
ences continued  long  into  the 
night  have  not  been  compen- 
sated for  their  trauma. 

The  complex  and  diverse 
procedures  through  which 
compensation  claims  are 
settled  creates  and  sustains  a 
hierarchy  of  suffering.  While 
a price  cannot  be  put  ona  life 


A Country  Diary 


or  on  debilitation,  equanimity  ' 
in  the  process  and  consistency 
to  the  awards  must  be  guiding 
principles  of  natural  justice. 
This  shabby  episode  is  just  an- 
other example  of  the  appalling 
injustices  inflicted  on  the  be- 
reaved and  survivors. 

(Prof)  Phil  Scraton. 

The  Hillsborough  Project, 
Centre  for  Studies  to  Crime 
and  Social  Justice, 

Edge  Hill  University  College, 

St  Helen's  Road. 

Ormskirk,  Lancs  L39  4QP. 

1MUST  respond  to  your  cor-  * 
respondents’  letters  (June  7) 
regarding  the  compensation  * 
payments  to  police  officers 
following  Hillsborough.  When 
will  it  be  realised  that  psycho- 
logic usuries  suffered  by 
persons  exposed  to  traumatic 
incidents,  in  their  most  ex- 
treme forms,  can  be  just  as 
debilitating  as  physical  inju- 
ries? If  these  compensation 
awards  had  been  made  for  the 
loss  ofa  limb,  for  instance,  I 
suspect  there  would  have 
been  no  “outrage"  from  your 
correspondents. 

While  all  members  of  the 
emergency  services  and 
armed  forces  recognise  and 
accept  the  conditions  of  their 
employment  and  therefore 
the  dangers  to  which  they  may 
be  exposed,  no  individual  is 
Immune  from  the  effects  of 
psychological  traumatisation 
at  the  scenes  of  disaster.  These 
awards  are  surely  a step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Tony  Welch. 

Waen  Farmhouse,  Nercwys, 
Flintshire  CH7  4EW, 

YOUR  leader  on  Hillsbor- 
ough (June  5)  is  a good  ex- 
ercise in  semantics.  Whilst 
disciplined  officers  have  no 
choice  but  to  accept  their  post- 
ing, they  do  have  a choice 
about  whether  or  not  to  join 
the  police  force.  They  accept 
that  their  job  will  involve 
dealing  with  human  tragedies. 

Meanwhile,  tbe  public  did 

indeed  choose  to  go  and  watch 
a football  game;  but  surely 
this  choice  does  not  encom- 
pass the  prospect  ofa  tragedy 
such  as  Hills  borough’ 

Stephen  McGurk. 

23Tonnelier  Road, 

Nottingham  NG7  2RW. 
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I The  leaner,  fitter  way  to  tackle  an  evil  trinity 

AS  YOUR  article  (Top  scien-  j decreased,  with  increased  risk  I large  numbers  of  people  ar 
Lists  agree  on  global  warm-  of  obesitv  and  heart  disease.  unemoloved.  A concerted 


rAtists  agree  on  global  wann- 
i tag  danger.  June  61)  notes,  the 
evidence  for  global  warming  is 

too  strong  to  ignore.  And  while 

it  is  clear  we  must  lessen  de- 
pendence on  fossil  fuels,  this 
does  not  necessarily  spell  di- 
saster for  people  in  this 

country.  Evidence  is  growing 

that  as  we  have  become  more 
dependent  on  fossil  fuels,  our 
levels  of  physical  activity  have 


decreased,  with  increased  risk 
of  obesity  and  heart  disease. 
Many  health  organisations  are 
urging  us  to  take  (even  moder- 
ate) exercise.  A move  towards 
active  transport  by  walking 
and  cycling  can  reduce  CO? 
emissions  while  helping  to  de- 
liver a fitter,  healthier  popula- 
tion. Similarly,  considerable 
quantities  of  fossil  fuels  are- 
wasted  heating  inadequately 
insulated  homes.  Meanwhile 


large  numbers  of  people  are 
unemployed.  A concerted 
effort  to  tackle  poor  housing, 
in  particular  beat  Insulation, 
has  an  important  role  to  play 
in  addressing  tbe  three  evils  of 
poor  housing,  unemployment 
and  future  global  climate 
changes. 

(Dr>  Hugo  Crombie. 

Royal  Society  of  Health. 

38A  St  George’s  Drive, 

London  SW1V4BH. 


NORTH  PEMBROKESHIRE: 
Pembrokeshire  echoes  to  the 
remains  of  a lost  culture. 
Those  early  people  built 
graves,  erected  standing 
stones  and  constructed  pro- 
tected living  areas — forts, 
raths,  castella.  Sometimes’ 
during  inclement  weather  I 
wonder  what  their  lives  were 
like.  We  visited  one  rath  to  a 
quiet  piece  of  old  oak  wood- 
land.  Small  oak  trees,  stunted 
by  stony  earth  and  westerly 
winds,  have  sundered  the 
waff  Some  grow  in  the  ditch. 
We  chose  to  approach  it  from 
below,  Like  most  forts,  part  of 
its  defence  is  based  on  a steep 
cliff.  A track  broad  enough 
for  a horse  ascends  at  an 
oblique  angle  to  emerge  at  the 
fort  entrance  between  two 
rocky  outcrops,  one  split  by 
an  oak  which  has  been  grow- 
ing; falling,  starting  again  for 
centuries.  You  step  Into  a 
small  circular  enclosure  no 
more  than  30  paces  across.  As 
it  hasn’t  been  excavated  your 
imagination  can  be  vividly 
employed  on  the  life  of  the 
small  community  that  lived 
there.  Now  it’s  young  oaks, 
bluebells  and  bracken.  We 


i™1  to  C as  tell  Henllys, 
a partiatty  excavated  iron  age 
lort.  some  or  the  original  huts 
have  been  reconstructed.  We 
arrived  accompanied  by  a 
scattering  rain, 
and  walked  into  a round- 
house  with  waffle-and-daub 
walls  snugly  tucked  beneath  a 
Stated  roof. 
In  the  middle  a fire  was  bum- 

flew  UP  ^d  van- 
ished. The  smoke  lost  itself  In 
the  reed  roof,  leaving  nq 

elenient  which  clvf- 
130311  usually  encounters 
filh? S fen?ove  Another  de- 
^ two  sows  living 
m an  iron-age  pig  house  with 

m makes  them 

SSLai?cte?t,than  modem. 
Suddenly  the  lives  of  these 

peoples  seeSTeSS^- 

warmer,  we 
through  campions, 
bluebells,  ransoms,  orchids. 

SSSfS  “ *wd  a brush 
knowing  that 

called  with*8*1  the  Present 
called  with  an  ace  cafe. 
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. . e ,r,n9  line,  JACK  STRAW  refuses  to  back  down  over  imposing  curfews  on  young  children 

| have  a dream  - and  I don’t  want  it  mugged 


% 


Next  week  sees  the 
twentieth  anniver-  . 
sary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commit 
sion  ror  Racial  Equality 
Labour's  three  race  relations 
acts,  each  successively  * 
tougher,  have  worked  to 
secure  a profound  change  in 
the  culture  of  race  relations  in 
our  society. 

Much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  But  no  longer  do  Asian 
and  black  people  have  to 
endure  without  any  redress 
the  open  and,  at  the  time,  law- 
ful insults  like  the  ‘'no  blacks 

here  notices  that  appeared  in 
lodging  home  windows. 

Those  three  acts  are  seen 

today  as  part  of  the  great  liber- 
tarian reforms  of  the  Labour 

government  of  the  1960s  and 

1970s.  inspired  not  least  by 
Roy  Jenkins  who  served  in 
both  governments  as  Home 
Secretary.  But  ••libertarian" 
was  not  the  charge  made  at 
the  time. 

When  the  Tories  in  1965, 
and  again  in  1968,  voted  to 


Lisa  Clayton 
made  her 
name  sailing 
alone 
around 
the  world 
and  has  now 
written  a 
book about 
it.  She  would 
like  to  talk 
about  her 
experiences 
if  only  her 
business 
partner, 
Peter 
Harding, 
would  let 
her  get 
a word  in 
edgeways 


Rm? a txKs  Ra“  Gelations 
Bills,  they  did  so  on  the 

grounds  that  they  were  illib- 
eral  measures  which  would 
^striGttodividuals'  "freedom 
of  speech  -The  power  of  the 

22; ?ey*  ^ should  n°t  be 
S^!e,Jere  with  people’s 
liberty  to  decide  for  them- 
selves who  they  liked  or  dis- 
liked, whom  they  would  serve 

m a pub.  or  to  whom  they 

would  give  a job. 

The  next  Labour  govern- 
ment will  strengthen  farther 
our  race  relations  legislation. 
And  as  Labour  MFs  on  a free 
vote,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  we 
wiu  also  secure  a lowering  of 
the  age  of  consent  for  gay 
people  to  16.  and  an  end  to  the 
ban  on  gay  and  lesbian  people 
in  the  military. 

But  in  other  fields  there  has 
to  be  a new  project,  for  a very 
different  situation.  For  ah  the 
routine  with  which  it  was 
worked  into  Tory  rhetoric, 
crime  was  a second  order 
Issue  In  the  1960s  and  1970s 
because  it  touched  relatively 


It  w9  not  do  for  Straw 
[left]  to  defend 
curfews  by  saying 
that  he  is  a KberaL  He 
can  keep  his  big  stick, 
but  he  needs  to  tread 
more  softly. 

New  Statesman 


Constable  Jack  Straw 
has  got  his  truncheon 
out  again.  The  only 
people  who  can  or 
should  ten  teenagers 
when  to  come  home 
are  their  parents. 
Daily  Express 


New  Labour  loves 
flexing  its  muscles.  It 

is  tough  on  infants 
playing  on  the  street 
after  chtsk.  The  only 
thong  it  is  not  tough  on 
is  the  economy. 

Larry  Elliott,  The 
Guardian 


I have  great 
reservations  that  one 
can  enforce 
responsIbHUy  on 
parents. 

Tony. Butler.  Chief 
Constable  of 
Gloucestershire 


few  people.  The  Times  com- 
mented in  1971  how  much  law 
and  order  bad  "slipped  back 
as  a Conservative  priority". 
When  I became  MP  for  Black- 
bum  in  1979, 1 rarely  received 
any  complaints  about  crime 
and  disorder.  Today,  1 have 
harrowing  stories  from  my 
constituents  about  how  their 
lives  have  been  wrecked  by 
disorderlyneighbours  and 
their  children,  who  appear  to 
have  little  or  no  conception  of 
their  responsibilities  to 
others. 

Of  course,  many  erf  the 
social  and  econorn  ic  forces 
which  have  helped  create  dys- 


functional. disorderly  com- 
munities are  entirely  externa  l 
to  those  trapped  in  these  com- 
munities. whether  victim  or 
perpetrator  of  that  disorder. 
Of  these  forces,  the  collapse  of 
dignified  work  for  under- 
skilled  young  men  has  been 
the  most  potent — which  is 
why  one  of  La  hour’s  first  pri- 
orities will  be  to  proride  work 
or  training  for  .ill  unemployed 
young  people  and  action  to 
tackle  the  scourge  of  long- 
term unemployment. 

Anil,  as  the  product  of  a 
single-parent  family.  I have 
nothing  but  contempt  for 
those  who  suggest  single 


mothers  or  fathers  are  to 
"blame".  But  analysis  must 
lead  not  to  paralysis,  but  to 
action.  To  take  the  specific 
issues  which  I raised  last 
weekend  — there  is  a growing 
problem  of  children,  out  on 
the  streets,  late  at  night  it  is 
first  and  foremost  an  issue  of 
child  protection.  But  the 
behaviour  of  these  children 
can  contribute  to  crime  in  an 
area. 

Hand-wringing,  wishing  the 
world  were  different  is  no 
answer.  What  we  do  know  is 
that  a failure  in  the  relation- 
ship between  parent  and  child 
is  one  of  the  key  factors  which 


can  lead  young  people  into 
crime. 

Is  it  "authoritarian”  to  in- 
tervene early  and  effectively 
to  prevent  that  happening? 
Hardly.  Successive,  all-party 
children’s  legislation  places 
clear  responsibility  for  the  up- 
bringing of  children  on 
parents. 

Where  parents  fail  to  meet 
their  parental  responsibilities 
the  state  can.  and  does,  inter- 
vene and  can  even  take  the 
ultimate  step  of  removing  a 
child  altogether  from  its 
parents.  And  social  services 
departments,  and  voluntary 
agencies  where  they  provide 


family  support  and  training, 
do  so  with  a set  of  social  noims 
to  guide  them. 

But  at  present  there  is  very 
little  parental  counselling  and 
education.  Measures  are 
sometimes  taken  too  late,  and 
without  effective  community 
support  — which  is  where  the 
curfew  proposal  conies  In. 
Under  this  proposal,  a council 
with  the  agreement  of  the 
police  could  dec  Lire  a curfew 
in  respect  of  children  10  and 
under  in  a particular  area . 

They  would  only  do  so  with 
the  backing  of  local  residents, 
in  all  probability  at  their 
request  The  process  would  be 
a collaborative  one.  tn  which 
the  community  — especially 
the  parents  — was  involved  in 
collective  discussion  about 
the  behaviour  they  wished  to 
see  and  about  other  measures 
needed  to  strengthen  family 
support 

The  debate  that  would 
ensue  would,  I believe,  lead  to 
far  greater  agreement  among 
parents,  teachers  and  police 


about  young  people's  behav- 
iour. But  if  after  all  this  pro- 
cess of  community  discussion, 
agreement  and  help,  tome 
parents  still  let  young  chil- 
dren out  on  the  streets  late  at 
night  is  it  not  reasonable  for 
society  to  step  in? 

Such  intervention  is  surely 
better  than  allowing  these  chil- 
dren to  decline  into  delin- 
quency through  neglect  and 
disinterest  As  for  whether 
such  a scheme  would  work,  let 
it  be  piloted.  The  risk  is  small, 
the  potential  benefit  very  great 
I have  always  thought  adults 
should  be  able  to  live  their  lives 
as  they  think  best  But  bring- 
ing up  a child  cannot  be  a 
wholly  private  act 
Such  an  approach  is  no  more 
"authoritarian"  than  that  of 
our  race  relations  legislation. 
Giving  children  the  chance  to 
grow  up  in  a secure  and  orderly 
way.  In  which  adults  take  res- 
ponsibility for  them,  is  one  erf 
the  greatest  freedoms  we  can 
secure  for  the  young  and  for 
our  future. 


•I  grew  to  like  myself 
better’,  says  Clayton 

PHOTOGRAPH-  GARRY  WEASER 
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Voyage  round 
my  minder 


The 
Joanna 
Coles 
Interview 


The  scene:  A mid-week  after- 
noon in  Birmingham.  A 
small*  curiously  bare, 
magnolia  office.  . 

Cast: 

Lisa  Clayton:  Small  pretty 

honey-blonde,  aged  37.  su^e. 


Tnonvawui  km  - — 

ine  around  the  world  mi- 
sted !n  285  days.  Although 


pMeiyraiuiwiwtv 
L'oice  is  surprisingly 
sh.  • 

r Harding:  Handsome 

fees  «&  mid-forti65"  ^or‘ 

■ iqH1 


trip  and  now  runs  their 

axjmotioos  business, 

HiTTnwIinii  AeciV-iatK. 


wiifu  u.  During  Li- 
nage, they  were  in 
xmtftct  by  fax.  some  of 
i^e  jmWished  to  Lisa’s 
oak  about  tho  voyage. 


the  volume  in  question,  At 
The  Mercy  Of  The  Sea. 

Props:  Two  desks,  small 
table,  four  office  chairs,  one 
model  classic  car.  Harding 
remains  behind  desk.  Clayton 
and  Coles  sit  round  table.  The 
interview  Is  proving  difficult 
because  Harding  keeps 
interrupting. ' 

Scene  one:  i:45pm 
Coles:  You  mentioned  you  do 
some  work  for  Land  Rover? 
lisa:  They  have  Discovery 
days  at  stately  homes  where 
they  learn  to  drive  off  road- 
I'm  there  to  welcome  them, 
you  know,  “You  don  't  know 
what  you.  can  do  until  you  ve 
tirifid  • ■*i 

Harding--  It’s  a taste  of  adven- 
ture for  them  isn’t  it? 

Lisa:  Yes,  It's  - - - . . 

Hardinp  It's  believmg  m the 
product  sorry  to  interrupt 
but  if  we  didn’t  believe  in  It 
then  you  wouldn't  endorse  it 
You  can’t  afford  to,  we  have  a 
nice  rapport  with  Land  Rover. 

LjS:  We  get  30  to  40  requite 
a week,  sometimes  I have  two 
or  three  events  a day- 
Harding:  We  haven  t had  a 
day  off  really  have  we? 

Lisa:  I had  two  days  off  at 

HM^^Picking  up  office  - 
Saryand  reading  random 

pntrv)  Woman  s lunch  in  Bit- 

Sham  - ■ Esther  Rantzen 
Sol  Gainsborough  Hotel 
annual  women’s  dinner 
bank  manager  • . - 
Coles:  (To  Lisa)  How  much 

do  you  charge? 


Harding:  What  you  want  to 
say  to  some  people  is  “Would 
you  come  and  work  for  me  for 
free?”  No,  you  wouldn’t! 

2:15pm 

Coles:  Did  you  predict  such 
wide  interest  on  your  return? 
Lisa:  I hadn't  given  it  a 
thought  I didn't  know  how 
far  I would  get  or  if  1 would 
come  back!  1 wanted  to  sleep 
for  three  weeks. 

Harding:  We  only  realised 
how  big  it  was  when  you  got 
back,  that  was  when  we  real- 
ised wasn’t  it? 

Lisa:  Ibadsome  idea . . . 
Harding:  We  had  some  idea. 
Lisa:  Because  Peter  was  in- 
undated with  letters.  (One 
from  Prince  Charles  inviting 
her  to  a garden  party  at 
Highgrove.) 

Coles:  Did  you  go? 

Lisa:  Mmm . . . 

Harding:  Yes  it  was 
fantastic. 

lisa:  Yes  I went.. . 

Harding:  We've  been  very 
lucky,  the  people  that  we've 
met  You  look  back  on  it  and 
you  think  “Crikey!  Got  to 
savour  the  moment1"  I wrote 
to  Prince  Charles  to  say  I 
liked  his  speech  aboutput- 
ttng  the  great  back  into  Brit- 
ain. We’re  a great  nation,  but 
we’re  not  selling  ourselves. 

2:30pm 

Coles:  (To  Lisa)  How  did  the 
voyage  affect  Peter’s  life? 
Lisa;  It  totally  wrecked  him. 
Harding:  Totally  wrecked  it 
Lisa:  Peter's  divorce  hap- 
pened when  I was  away.  Pe- 
ter’s got  a house  with  a girl, 
but  that’s  not  going  too  well 


(gestures  round  office),  prob- 
ably because  of  all  of  this. 
Harding:  The  trip  took  over 
my  life.  It  took  over.  I couldn’t 
fax  her  and  say  “Hi  Lisa,  it’s  a 
lovely  day  here  in  Birming- 
ham. I'm  popping  off  to  Wales 
for  the  weekend."  I couldn  7. 
Lisa:  I kept  saying  to  Peter  "If 
I were  yon  I’d  go*’... 

Harding: . , . I kept  thinking 
It’s  my  baby,  you've  got  it  this 
far,  I’ve  got  to  coax  it  and  do 
alllcan. 

Coles:  The  book  reads  like  a 
love  affkir  by  fax. 

Lisa:  1 wish  I'd  realised 
that... 

Harding:  Our  relationship  is 
like  having  a car  that's  run- 
ning welL  When  you  go  in  for 
a service  you  don’t  say:  “Strip 
the  engine’’.  You  say.  *1  just 
want  the  oil  changed”. 

2:45pm 

(Harding  leaves  to  make  “an 
awkward  phone  call".) 

Coles:  What  made  you  decide 
to  sail  the  world? 

T-isa-'  Reading  Naomi  James's 
book.  I was  never  really  con- 
tent I thought  how  wonderful 
to  do  something  with  your  life 
like  that.  I’d  never  really  tried 
before  and  it  was  the  first  time 
ever  1 had  something  I had 
to  da  Nothing  else  mattered 
Coles:  And  were  you  satisfied 
afterwards? 

Lisa:  Yes,  to  an  extent  I grew 
to  like  myself  better.  Before,  I 
thought  I’ve  done  okay  in  life, 
but  underneath  there  was  a 
tear  that  I might  be  a failure.  I 
was  lacking  something . . . 
Harding:  (Cheerful  as  he  re- 
enters and  interrupts.  3 Every- 
body  has  an  Everest  don't  they? 


3pm: 

Lisa:  1 never  sit  and  think 
about  the  trip.  I did  have  prob- 
lems writing  about  the  really 
bad  storm  (where  she  cap- 
sized  seven  times).  I kept  put- 
ting it  off. .. 

Harding:  (Brightly.)  The 
worst  thing  in  life  is  to  relive 
a bad  experience,  /was  the 
one  receiving  the  foxes  and  it 
was  bad  enough  for  me! 

3:15pm 

Lisa:  (Explaining  how  Har- 
ding was  her  chief  support.)  I 
certainly  wouldn't  recom- 
mend to  anyone  else  that 
there's  just  one  person.  Peter 
had  this  thing  about  the  res- 
ponsibility he  felt.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  it  was  a team 
responsibility. 

Harding:  I'm  one  of  those 
people  that  if  l do  something,  I 
go  irith  it.  I helped  to  get  her 
out  there.  What  would  Mr 
Jones  down  the  road  who  put 
50p  in  the  pot  think  if  she 
didn't  come  back? 

Coles:  (To  Peter)  Are  you  a 
control  freak? 

Lisa:  Yes.  yes  he  is! 

Coles:  Surely  the  whole  point 
of  sailing  around  the  world  is 
that  you  have  no  control.  It’s 
you  against  the  elements, 
that's  the  point 
Lisa:  But  Peter  couldn’t  see  it 
like  that  I’m  not  being  Amny 
Peter,  but  you  are  a control 
freak.  Peter  likes  to  be  in 
control  of  everything! 

3:30pm 

Harding:  I have  a dream,  a 
passion  for  Wales.  I'd  like  a 
weekend  retreat  to  get  away 
from  Birmingham . 

Lisa:  rm  not  being  funny,  but 
that's  another  example.  It’s 
got  to  be  Wales.  If  / wanted  to 
go  away  for  the  weekend  I’d 
think  “Where  can  I go  that's 
nice”,  but  with  you .. . 
Harding: . . . Hang  on,  hang 
on.. . 

Lisa:  No,  it's  got  to  be  Wales. 
Harding: . ■ . Mountains 
either  side,  herons,  Snowdon 
in  the  background.  1 would 
like  to  do  something  with 
Lisa  though,  an  expedition  or 
something. 

Coles:  But  would  you  be  any 
good  on  a boat,  could  you  take 
orders? 

Harding:  I’ve  helmed! 


Lisa:  (Shaking  head)  Um,  1 
don't  know.  I don’t  know . . . 
Harding:  (Interrupting.)  Tve 
helmed  her  back  from 
Plymouth! 

Coles:  Could  you  take  a long 
trip  together? 

Lisa:  No,  no,  he’d  be  fine  for 
the  first  three  weeks  then 
Peter  would  know  it  all  and 
he’d  be  saying  “Why  are  you 
doing  it  like  that?.  I’ll  do  it”. 
Tm  not  being  funny . . . 
Harding:  I bring  people  in 
who  are  experts.  I can  do  it 
myself,  but  If  someone  else 
can  do  it  better,  you  bring 
them  in.  No  matter  how  much 
I sail  l’U  never  catch  up  with 
Lisa  in  the  short  term,  but  I 
might  be  a better  sailor  than 
Lisa . . . 

3:45pm 

Lisa:  I'm  not  being  funny, 
Peter  would  be  fine  while  he 
was  pick  Ing  it  up,  but  that 
would  be  it.  Then  he’d  know 
it. 

Harding:  (Accusatory) 

You  're  the  same. 

Lisa:  Yes  I am,  that’s  why  I 
know . . . 

Harding:  We’re  both  strong 
individualists.  We  both  like  to 
be  in  control.  When  I worked 
forthe  council,  people  would 
say  "Why  are  you  always  first 
in  the  car  park  every  morning 
Peter?”  Because  it  suited  me\ 
(In  motivational  mood.)  You 
talk  to  a 9am  to  5pm  person 

and  you  think  “Don't  just  sit 
there,  if  you  have  something 
to  say.  put  it  in  writing  and 
move  tt  forward!  Move  it 
forward*." 

Lisa:  I used  to  get  in  at  7am  at 
Horizon  (the  travel  company 
she  worked  for  once).  I don’t 
sleep  well  these  days.  I go  to 
bed  about  10.30pm  and  I’m  up 
at  2.30am. 

Harding:  / was  up  at  lam  this 
morning. 

4pm 

Coles:  (Exhausted)  By  the 
way.  what  happened  to  the 
cuddly  toys  (two  teddies  and  a 
stuffed  dog  called  Bernard) 
that  you  took  on  the  trip? 
Harding:  Oh,  they've  got 
their  own  story  to  tell!  Of  what 
they  saw — whales  and 
sharks  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
A nice  little  angle  for  a chil- 
dren's book,  that 
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Radio 


Anne  Karpf 


AN  ASIAN  stand-up 

comic,  a female  Chinese 

lawyer,  and  a racist 

Brummie — what  do  they  have 
in  common?  They  all  appeared 
in  last  week’s  Radio  5 Live  sea- 
son, Race  Around  The  UK 
(which  ends  tomorrow).  With 
more  than  -to  programmes 
broadcast  over  nine  days,  the 
season  has  marked  the  net- 
work's coming  of  age. 

I approached  it  with  trepida- 
tion — there’s  little  more  dead- 
eningly  worthy  than  the  term 
“multi-cultural".  Would  this  be 
white  reporters  cooing  over  the 
exotica  on  our  doorstep?  Most 
of  the  programmes  avoided 
this,  many  by  having  ethnic  mi- 
nority presenters,  although  the 
opening  programme  The  Big 
Picture,  presented  by  Trevor 
McDonald,  did  have  its  lapses 
with  reporter  Wendy  Robbins's 
breathless  “Gosh,  that’s  fantas- 
tic” approach  to  ethnic  commu- 
nities. 

Would  it  be  a depressing  cat- 
alogue of  racism?  Certainly, 
and  properly,  this  was  part  of 
the  season:  according  to  SQent 
Scream,  the  last  Home  Office 
statistics  recorded  130.000  rac- 
ist attacks  a year,  and  we  know 
that  such  attacks  are  vastly 
under-reported.  The  pro- 
gramme eschewed  sloganeer- 
ing for  a more  sophisticated 
analysis,  examining  the  case 
both  for  a new  offence  of  racial 
violence  and  against  it,  on  the 
grounds  that  sufficient  laws  al- 
ready exist,  if  only  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service  made  use 
of  them. 

The  season  reflected  the 
enormous  diversity  of  ethnic 
groups — as  well  as  Afro-Carib- 
beans  and  Asians,  we  heard 
from  Italians  in  Bedford  and 
Chinese  in  Liverpool — and  the 
differences  between  them.  Two 
excellent  programmes  explored 
current  heated  debates  within 
black  communities:  Sisters 
Are  Doing  It  For  Themselves 
looked  at  the  “ambition  gap” 
between  young  black  women, 
many  of  whom  are  making  it  in 
the  professions  and  managerial 
positions,  and  young  black 
men,  most  of  whom  aren't.  Yet 
this  was  no  glossy  magazine 
paeon  to  black  bourgeoisifica- 
tion,  but  an  un blinkered  exami- 
nation of  the  paths  open  to 
black  men.  some  of  whom  ar- 
gued that  black  women  are  ad- 
vancing because  white  men  feel 
less  threatened  bv  them.  Simi- 
larly. I'm  Not  An  Uncle  Tom 
scrutinised  accusations  that 
Frank  "know  what  I mean, 
Harry”  Bruno  is  an  Uncle  Tom, 
playing  the  fool  for  white  TV 
viewers.  Footballer  John 
Barnes  suggested  that  we 
should  abandon  such  terms  be- 
cause they  rely  just  as  much  on 
stereotypes  as  Unde  Turnery 
itself. 

The  Rushdie  Legacy  took 
the  view  that  the  Satanic 
Verses  affair  enabled  Muslims 
in  Britain  to  develop  a strong 
sense  of  identity.  Now  when 
did  you  last  hear  that  said  loud 
and  clear  on  the  radio?  Far 
more  depressing  were  the  rac- 
ist attitudes  vented  in  Us  And 
Them  by  “poor,  white  trash”, 
views  that  are  widespread  but 
rarely  get  such  undiluted  ex- 
pression on  the  airwaves.  By 
the  end.  one  was  struck  by  iro- 
nies and  insists  galore  about 
race  in  Britain.  And  by  the  fact 
that  nowhere  else,  outside  BBC 
Radio,  could  such  a season 
have  been  mounted. 


a 


Psst,  want  to  be  an  artist? 


How  do  the  selectors  of  the 
Royal  Academy’s  Summer 
Show  and  the  Whitechapel 
Open  decide  which  unknown 
artists  get  to  show  their  work? 
LYNN  MACRTTCH  IE  finds  out 


IN  THE  darkness,  two 
black  squiggies  float  on  a 
blue  background.  A pro- 
jector clicks  and  another 
two  squiggies  appear.  An- 
other click,  more  squiggies. 
*Tve  suddenly  hit  an  indeci- 
sive patch —shall  we  stop  for 
tea?”  Mark  S laden  suggests.  It 
is  late  afternoon  in  a window- 
less room  at  the  Whitechapel 
Gallery  in  east  London,  and 
three  of  the  gallery  staff,  selec- 
tors of  this  year’s  Whitechapel 
Open  show,  are  taking  a well- 
earned  break.  Around  them, 
carousels  filled,  withslldes are 
stacked  four  deep.  It  is  Thurs- 
day, and  they  are  giving  a 
second  look  to  120  entries, 
whittled  down  since  Monday 
from  an  original  833,  and  need- 
ing to  be  cut  by  another  40. 
Since  each  artist  can  submit 
six  slides,  that  makes  4^98 
slides  in  thetwndimensional 
category  alone.  Not  to  mention 
1ST  entries  in  sculpture.  81  pro- 
posals for  installations  and  31 
entries  in  the  film  and  video 
section. 

Curator  James  Peto’s  eyes 
are  so  tired  he  can’t  wear  his 
contact  lenses.  “Last  night  I 
went  straight  to  the  cinema 
from  here.  I can’t  believe  I did 
that . . wails  community  edu- 
cation officer  Janice  McLaren. 
It  gets  to  them — ail  those 
hours  in  darkness,  snacking 
on  junk  food  and  drinking  cof- 
fee. Selecting  is  not  a glamor- 
ous business. 

Ever  since  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy began  it  all  with  its  first 
Annual  Exhibition  in  1769, 
“open  to  all  artists  of  distin- 
guished merit,  where  they 
may  offer  their  performance 
to  public  Inspection  and 
acquire  that  degree  of  reputa- 
tion and  encouragement 
which  they  shall  be  deemed  to 


deserve”,  early  summer  in 
London  has  been  a nail-biting 
time  for  artists.  There  were  no 
public  art  galleries  In  Britain 
until  1814.  and  the  annual  RA 
show,  still  the  largest  open 
contemporary  art  exhibition 
in  the  world,  was  the  only 
place  that  the  work  of  living 
artists  could  be  seen.  The 
show’s  impact  was  enormous, 
and  began  the  tradition  of 
open  summer  exhibitions.  At 
the  Whitechapel,  founded  In 
1901.  the  first  "East  End  Acad- 
emy” open  to  “all  those  living 
or  working  east  of  the  Aldgate 
pump”  was  held  in  1932. 

hi  the  RA  building  in  Picca- 
dilly. the  selection  committee 
of  10  academicians  sits  in  the 
airy  white  and  gold  grandeur 
of  Gallery  Three,  where  a 
I human  chain  of  RA  students 
passes  the  10,000  or  so  submit- 
ted pam  tings  from  hand  to 
hand  in  a Mexican  wave  of 
artistic  endeavour.  Artists  ! 

from  all  over  the  world  submit 
work  in  the  hope  of  experienc- 
ing the  “magic  carpet  effect”. 

Leonard  McComb,  Keeper 
of  the  Royal  Academy  Schools, 
tells  how  one  collector,  im- 
pressed by  a painting  by  an 
unknown  artist  hung  in  the 
show,  sought  her  out  inher 
gloomy  basement  and  bought 
all  her  work,  enabling  her  to 
move  to  a fine  sunny  studio  in 
Clapham.  Unknowns  are  lured 
by  tiie  glamour  of  history  and 
the  chance  to  hang  beside  hon- 
orary RAs  such  as  Roy  Lich- 
tenstein and  Frank  Stella  as 
well  as  British  stalwarts.  like 
Sandra  Blow  or  Carel  Weight 
Back  at  the  Whitechapel, 
the  projector  clicks  on.  We’re 
being  blinded  by  art  This  Is 
what  those  fabled  statistics 
about 5,000  artists  in  London’s 
East  End,  the  exhibition’s 


catchment  zone,  really  mean 
1 — thousands  of  paintings, 
sculptures,  things,  most  of 
which  may  only  ever  be 
publicly  exhibited  for  the  few 
seconds  it  takes  to  click  the  - 
projector’s  remote  control.  - 
Poor  selectors.  Aren’t  they 
tempted  to  run  away,  or  grab  a 
projector  load  or  two  at  ran- 
dom and  ignore  the  rest?  “Oh 
no.  It's  too  much  of  a responsi- 
bility.” Janice  McLaren  says. 
Fine,  but  that  leaves  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  choose.  As  the 
images  elide  by,  decisions  are 
made  quickly,  with  little  argu- 
ment First  time  through,  the 
selectors  don’t  know  the  art- 
ists’ names,  although  they 
may  recognise  the  wort 
Familiarity  doesn't  guarantee 
inclusion,  however,  and  they 
may  even  be  harder  on  artists 
they  know,  concerned  both 
not  to  be  prejudiced  and  also 
to  give  others  that  elusive  first 
chance.  Work  can  be  in  for 
making  them  laugh,  “making 
me  think  of  Betty  Rubble's 
hairdo”,  or  out  for  being  too 
dull  or  clever. 

Watching,  I can  feel  myself 
silently  malting  the  same 
choices,  but  unable  to  define 
why.  James  Petosays:  “You 
have  to  rely  on  a gut  feeling, 
things  that  look  fresh ...  these 
are  the  ones  where  the  deci- 
sion comes  very  easily." 

That’s  true.  As  an  image  fills 
the  screen,  either  the  heart 
sinks  or  the  weary  eyes  light 
up,  momentarily  refreshed. 


Where’s  the  soul? 


GABRIELLE'S  smart. 
She’s  survived  a No  1 
debut  single,  and  you 
don 't  do  that  without  being 
smart,  or  getting  very  good 
advice.  Dreams,  the  massive 
hit  which  could  so  easily 
have  become  a lead  disc 
around  Gabrielle’ s neck, 
was  modern  enough  to  be 
based  around  a sample, 
even  if  that  sample  was  of 


homespun  folkie  Tracey 
Chapman’s  Fast  Car.  Things 
have  moved  on  so  swiftly 
since  then  that  Gabrielle 
could  not  have  hoped  to 
compete.  Instead,  she  had 
the  good  sense  to  resurface 
with  a single.  Give  Me  A Ut- 
I tie  More  Time,  which  care- 
f ally  recreated  the  Ameri- 
can r&b  pop  sound  of  the 
late  sixties-  This  is  the  little 


black  dress  of  musical 
genres.  Understated  and 
tasteful,  it  suits  any 
occasion. 

Gabrielle,  too.  is  under- 
stated and  tasteful,  fronting 
a large  group  of  happily 
laid-back  musicians  on  the 
small  stage  of  London’s 
Jazz  Cafe;  not  so  much  a 
band  as  a soirde.  The  bal- 
cony is  lined  with  murmur- 
ing diners,  and  it  is  an  open 
question  as  to  which  accom- 
panies which,  the  music  or 
the  food.  The  set  is  immacu- 
late and  bland,  each 


number  cannily  crafted  to 
trigger  the  stylistic  echoes 
that  make  a new  song  sound 
vaguely  and  agreeably  fam- 
iliar. Gabrielle  doesn’t  go  ha 
for  bravura  displays  of  tech- 
nique or  rampant  faux-emo- 
tionalism. Her  forte  Is  the 
brief,  neat  tune. 

This  is  a technique  in  it- 
self, and  very  effective, 
lave,  It  spares  the  audience 
the  embarrassing  demand 
that  they  rise  to  the  emo- 
tional pitch  of  the  per- 
former. To  dismiss  it  as 
superficial  or  plastic  would 


On-screen  hits  may  be  fol- 
lowed upbya  studio  visit  to 
finalise  the  selection. 

At  the  RA.  the  painting 
selectors  are  looking  for  work 
with  “a  quality  of  excellence 
within  its  own  terms”, 

McComb  explains.  There, 
work  is  restricted  to  paintings, 
drawings  and  prints,  as  well  as 
1 sculpture  and  architectural 
projects,  all  seen  in  the  origi- 
1 naL  The  Whitechapel  includes 
works  in  all  media,  with  instal- 
lation projects  chosen  from 
written  proposals. ’The  aim  is 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  a 
good-looking  show  and  a show 
that  represents  all  that  has 
been  seen,”  Peto  says.  For 
McComb.  the  final  Academy 
hang  is  “a  marvellous  fruit- 
cake”, which  tries  to  give  each 
painter  ’ Their  own  energy  and 
space”. 

At  both  venues,  the  concept 
of  open  submission  is  prized  by 
exhibitors.  There  was  outrage 
when,  in  1992,  the  White- 
chapel. in  a bid  to  increase  the 
show’s  prestige,  invited  contri- 
butions from  established  art- 
ists. Royal  Academicians  have 

been  permitted  to  invite  others 
to  show  at  the  RA  since  1991. 
This  year  it  set  up  a panel  to 
find  ways  erf  encouraging  a 
wider  range  of  artists  to  sub- 
mit work.  After  howls  of  pro- 
test it  has  yet  to  meet  The 
Whitechapel  dees  not  seem  to 
suffer  from  such  identity  cri- 
ses. It  attracts  work  from  art- 
ists who  define  themselves  as  ( 


be  to  misunderstand  it.  It’s 
like  a recent  photograph, 
lovingly  aged  and  sepia- 
tinted  by  hand. 

It’s  understandable  that 
Gabrielle.  having  sensibly 
done  away  with  her  eye- 
patch,  should  have  replaced 
it  with  an  extravagant  fore- 
lock, It  gives  her  a sorely 
needed  sense  of  mystique. 
She’s  obviously  a clever 
lady.  And  being  clever 
never  had  anything  to  do 

with  soul. 


David  Ben  nun  Gabrielle . . . well-crafted 


MICHAEL  BILLINGTON  hails  Trevor  Griffiths's  new  play 

History  in  the  making 


| Television 


Stuart  Jeffries 


SINCE  Friday  night 
comedy  became  as 
funny  as  a Gordon 
Brown  speech  on 
recent  developments  in  eco- 
nomic theory,  it’s  bean  neces- 
sary to  look  for  laughs  else- 
where in  the  schedules. 
Fortunately,  the  glut  of  crime 
and  emergency  services 
dramas  fits  the  biU. 

The  real  Friday  night  come- 
dians are  Michael  Gambon, 
Michael  Buerk  and  Juliet  Mor- 
ris. whose  moralising  inter- 


Judgment  day. . . Above,  sn 
exhibit  Is  assessed  for  (he 
Whitechapel  Open.  Left,  the 
Royal  Academy,  home  to  the 
Summer  Show.  The  selectors 
may  choose  work  because  it 
makes  them  laugh  m&  discard 
that  which  they  consider  too 
dul  or  too  clever 

MAW  PHOTOGRAPH;  QAVDSOXITOE 

professionals,  known  and  un- 
known. all  happi'  to  support 
this  manifestation  ofLondon's 
visual  arts  community.  Its 
Open  Studio  days  provides 
further  chance  for  artists  who ' 
may  not  have  been  selected  to 
have  their  work  seen. 

On  Royal  Academy  Varnish- 
ing Day  last  Friday  the  LOODar 
sn  paintings  finally  bring 

blurred  into  a colourful  back- 
ground as  flower-decked  tables 
were  set  out  in  the  galleries 
and  painting’s  first  academy 
prepared  to  party.  A grand 
lunch  and  prize-giving  follow  a 
service  for  artists  in  St  James' 
Piccadilly,  on  the  day  McComb 
considers  “the  happiest  of  the 
year”. 

Back  in  the  dark,  the  White- 
chapel projector  clicks  on. 
Themes  and  variations  ap- 
pear. captured  in  selectors’ 
random  phrases.  “So  many 
people  are  doing  these  squee- 
gee things . . “Stained  mat- 
tresses are  overworked  terri- 
tory.” Watching  the  slide 
parade  is  like  dipping  into  the 
art  world's  collective  uncon- 
scious, with  themes — child 
abuse,  miniaturisation,  body 
parts,  abstraction  in  the  man- 
ner of  Gerhard  Richter  or 
Fiona  Rae — rising  to  the  light 
for  a moment  before  sinking 
again.  The  selectors  put  their 
finger  on  it  "There's  lively  de- 
rivative and  dull  derivative 
. . And  they  know  their  own 
weaknesses,  too:  “I  don’t  know 
why  I'm  attracted  to  this  sort 
of  stuff,"  says  one  selector.  “It 
would  be  frmny  if  It  turned  out 
to  be  a really  bad  slide  and 
that’s  why  we  like  it . . ." 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts  Summer 
Exhibition  opens  tomorrow  and 
runs  until  August  18.  The 
Whitechapel  Open  and  Open 
Studios  runs  from  July  19  until 
September  15. 


very  stupid  crime  would  have 
been  cleverer  than  this  crimi- 
naL  he  taped  his  victto.’s  voice 
so  he  could  play  It  over  the 
phone  to  her  parents,'  thus 
making  it  look  as  though  she 
was  alive  when  the  calLwas 
made,  and  providing  him  with 
an  alibi.  But  he  made  the  caH 
from  a phone  boot,  where  pass- 
ers-by thought  it  odd  to  see 
someone  playing  a ghetto 
blaster  into  the  receiver.  Sam, 
as  happens  in  these  pro- 
grammes, the  story  degener-  . 
ated  into  a hjTim  to  the  foren- 
sic skills  of  an  acoustics 


on  a 1992 murder  case. 


1 rfl  -M  . 4YJ I 


schematically  but  non 
tellingly.  Next  to  the  recon- 
structions of 999  (BBC1),  this 
was  understated  stuff.  999 can 
never  resist  including  the1  in- 
terloping  Joe  Public,  who 
makes  the  job  of  tire  aher- ■■ 
gency  services  heroes  even  >• 
more  difficult  and  whose  rtrfe 
is  to  make  viewers  tut  with  ' 
cross  superiority.  Here  a coast- 
guard, who  was  directing  a 
rescue  mission  from  the  Brigh- 
ton seafront  with  a mobile  j- . ; 
hone,  was  interrupted  by  a ; ■ 
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Steals  the  breath  away... 

- a memorable  production" 


I HE  TEST  of  any  history 
I play  is  whether  it  both 
I pins  down  the  past  and 
reverberates  in  the  present. 
Trevor  Griffiths's  Who  Shall 
be  Happy?— presented  by  Bel- 
fist’s  Mad  Cow  Productions — 
triumphantly  passes  that  test 
dealing  both  with  Danton’s 
last  days  and  the  plight  of  the 
popular  revolutionary  in  op- 
pressive times. 

This  80-minute  two-hander 
is  set  in  a Paris  prison-cell  in 
1794:  the  height  of  the  Great 
Terror.  The  prisoner,  Danton, 
strives  to  keep  alive  his  hope 
that  the  original  liberating  fer- 
vour of  the  Revolution  is  not 
extinct  and  that  there  may  yet 
be  an  uprising  on  his  behalf. 
He  bribes  his  jailer,  Henry,  to 
I smuggle  out  a coded  letter  en- 
listing support  But  Henry  is 


guided  by  his  instinct  for  self- 
preservation  and  his  doubts  as 
to  whether  this  is  the  real  Dan- 
ton  or  a lookalike  decoy  set  up 
by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  One  of  the  many  ideas 
Griffiths  plays  with  in  this 
piece  is  the  extent  to  which  rev- 
olution turns  its  protagonists 
into  theatrical  performers. 

But  Griffiths’s  most  striking 
achievement  is  making  the 
pasta  metaphor  for  the  pres- 
ent His  Danton  represents  the 
plight  of  the  impassioned  ide- 
i alist  who  finds  everything  he 
believes  In  under  attack:  both 
i from  elitist  tyrannies  and  from 
what  Danton  calls  “the  free 
dance  of  capital".  If  there  is  a 
guiding  theme,  tt  is  of  the  inex- 
tinguishable nature  of  hope 
and  of  the  belief  that  radical 
change  must  always  operate 


for  the  benefit  of  the  many 

rather  than  the  few. 

Past  present  and  future 
blend  with  seamless  fluidity. 
Griffiths  also  reminds  us  that 
a one-set  two-hander  can  still 
tackle  vast  public  themes:  his 
own  production  embraces 
modern  history  and  the  eter- 
nal struggle  for  freedom.  It  also 
contains  a stunning  perfor- 
mance from  Stanley  Townsend 
whose  Danton  combines 
brawn,  brain,  sensuality  and 
residual  optimism  and  a deft 
one  from  Kulvinder  Ghir 
whose  jailer  shows  the  canny 
cupidity  of  the  new-model  citi- 
zen. This  is  political  theatre  at 
its  most  intelligent  and  Grif- 
fiths's best  play  in  years. 

At  the  Bush  (0181-743  3388). 
London  W14.  until  June  29. 


CLASSICAL 


PhHharmonia/ 

Svetlanov/Kissln 

Festival  Hall,  London 


A NY  CONCERT  by  Evgeny 
/XKissinnow  guarantees  a 
full  house,  and  there  wasn't  a 
spare  ticket  to  be  had  for  his 
first  concerto  appearance  in 
London  since  he  made  his  elec- 
trifying recital  debut  in  April 
last  year.  Kiss  in  appeared 
with  the  Pbilharmonia  and 
Evgeny  Svetlanov;  it  was  an 
intriguing  combination  of 
Russian  musicians — the  88- 
year-old  conductor  very  much 
a product  of  the  Soviet  system, 
the  pianist  more  than  four  de- 
cades younger  and  typical  of 
the  post-Soviet  generation  of 
artists  in  the  way  his  career 
has  been  developed  and  pro- 
moted in  the  West  -—and  one 
that  worked  marvellously. 

The  concerto  was  Rachman- 
inov’s Third,  and  Kiss  in’s  ex- 
ceptional account  secured  his 
place  in  the  great  tradition  of 
the  work’s  interpreters,  from 
the  composer  himself  through 
Horowitz,  Ashkenazy  and 
Argerich.  It  was  a perfor- 
mance of  many  glittering  fac- 
ets — suggestive  lyricism  in 


DANCE 

The  Turning  World 

The  Place  Theatre 

The  turning  world’s 
I most  recent  shows  have 
both  been  about  transforma- 
tion. Mathilde  Monnier  cre- 
ates change  from  externals  by 
ripping  out  the  seating  and 
turning  the  auditorium  Into  a 
beautiful,  white  room.  Iztok 
Kovac.  by  contrast,  occupies  a 
stage  that  is  only  shabbily  fur- 
nished, and  works  his  trans- 
formations though  tricks  of  the 
eye  and  mind. 

The  most  important  of  these 
take  place  in  his  dancing 
bodies.  Kovac’s  style  in  Sting 
*Si  String  has  a hard  edge  that’s 
softened  and  complicated  by 
sprung  folk  rhythms  and  clas- 
sical ornamentation,  and 
within  it  he’s  very  good  at  ef- 
fecting magical  shifts  of  vi- 
sion. A solo  phrase  becomes 
dense  and  huge  when  it's 
danced  by  several  bodies 
together.  A phrase  is  speeded 
up  so  that  its  steps  become  a 

blur  of  energy,  or  a fleeting 
image  in  the  choreography  j 

turns  comically  literal. 

But  much  odder  changes 
occur  outside  the  dancers’  con- 
trol. One  minute  we’re  simply 
listening  to  music,  the  next  we 
see  a film  of  the  musicians 
playing  tL  We  think  we  spot  a 
figure,  hunched  among  the 
players,  and  when  the  film 
vanishes  this  gangling  fellow 
is  actually  on  stage  Cheer - 


the  opening  theme,  fearsome 
power  in  the  first  movement's 
climax,  a scarcely  credible . ' 

evenness  and  lightness  erf  . 
touch  in  the  faster  episodes  of 
the  second.  The  finale  was 
built  wave  upon  wave  to  ever  . 
greater  intensity,  and  the  tenF 
sion  released  in  a flood  of  tone 
in  the  coda. 

This  was  an  interesting  con- 
trast with  Kiss  in’s  recital  at 
the  Festival  Hall  three  weeks 
ago,  when  his  fearsome  attack . 
on  everything  in  the  pro- 
gramme suggested  that,  for  all'', 
his  brilliance,  he  had  nar- 
rowed the  scope  of  his  playing. 
Here  the  dynamic  range  and 
tonal  beauty  were  spell-bind-  ‘ 
mg,  though  the  huge  cadenza 
erupted  with  volcanic  energy 
and  an  encore,  Rachmanin- 
ov’s G minor  Prelude,  was  un- 
leashed with  irresistible 
power.  Svetlanov,  who  made 
his  admiration  for  his  yovmg 
collaborator  obvious,  was  con- 
tent mostly  to  subordinate  the 
orchestra's  contribution,  pro- 
viding a subdued  and  beauti- 
fully moulded  accompaniment 
that  left  the  piano  in  sharp 
relief;  full  weight  was  applied, 
though,  for  the  final  perora- 
tion to  set  the  sea]  on  an  out- 
standing. all-encompassing 
performance. 

Andrew  Clements 


fully,  iflogicafly,  he  wanders 
around  crooning  Mississippi 
blues.  And  so  it  goes  on,  in  a 
style  that  may  sound  like  stu- 
dent anarchy.  But  the  work's 
wit  and  timing  are  so  taotiy 
wired,  and  the  personalities  of 
its  performers  so  believable 
that,  for  all  its  deliberate  de- 
rangement, it  creates  a genu- 
ine, lovable  world. 

Unlike  Monnier’s  crude  imi- 
gtirai  of  mad  people,  L’Atelier 
™ Pieces,  which  has  little  to 


meatre- 

wimin  a theatre  in  which  it  is 
performed.  Made  from  thick 
whl te  Paper  and  lit  from  out- 

te  exquisitely  aus- 
tere and  luminous  space  that 
encloses  us  and  the  dancers. 

Oftendunng  the  perfor- 
mance tiie  latter  come  right  up 
i°  9ur  gibbering  and  ges- 

hirmg.  Their  proximity  should 
make  us  both  vulnerable  and 
receptive.  But  there’s  little  to 
respond  to.  Each  dancer  has  a 
tew  ‘mad’’ routines  of  speetfo 
or  movement  which  theyper- 
for  80  minutes. 
Ami  though  Monnier  claims 
fficse  are  based  on  observa- 
tions of  real  patients,  she’s  de- ' 
veloped  them  so  scantily  as 
“rama  or  dance  that  we  rtedly 
^fre-Whatwedoteke 

■SSSKSSSSESSS . 

& ves  us  at  least  some  inkling 
.toe  trauma  of  being  in  an 
institution. 

□ The  Turning  World  season 
continues  at  The  Place  (0171-387  ■ 

0031).  London  WC1. 

Judith  MadarU 
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CONTEXT  19 


past  is  a 
channel 


Television’s  infatuation  with  the 
present  - the  actual  - is  driving  art 
and  history  to  the  margins  of  our 
culture,  argues  MELVYN  BRAGG 


TELEVISION’S 

obsession  with  the 
present  is  exciting 
and  successful  and 
ultimately  danger* 
ous.  It  is  die 

equivalent  of  the  get-rich- 
qulck  fast-farming  which  so 
rapidly  made  an  agricultural 
desert  of  so  many  fertile 
prairies. 

Television  does  the  present 
with  such  ease.  It  is  the  com- 
munication world's  perfor- 
mance on  the  high  trapeze.  Is 
there  a war?  Television  will  be 
there.  The  Olympics  are  made 
for  television —and,  as  some 
suspect  certain  military  skir- 
mishes are  too.  A Caesarean 
birth,  a breakdown,  a scandal, 
apolitical  disaster — Enoch 
Powell,  that  most  erudite  mod- 
ern conservative.  said  that 
politics  is  not  real  today 
unless  it  Is  on  television  and 
there  is  not  too  much  exagger- 
ation there. 

There  seems  something 
made  for  the  Instant  about 
television.  Even  canned 
shows  strive  mightily  for  the 
sound  of  live  laughter.  You 
push  the  button  and  tune  into 
now. 

Recently  on  British  televi- 
sion there  was  a little  film 
about  a man  who  had  decided 
that  television  was  better  than 
life.  He  was  a Soot —1  say  that 
to  introduce  the  notion  that  he 
was  not  a slack-minded  couch 
potato  numbed  with  bore- 
dom: in  fact,  he  put  up  a spir- 
i ted  case. 

What  was  going  on  in  the 
town  in  which  he  lived  was 
very  dull — and  the  shots  we 
saw  proved  it  By  turning  on 
television  he  could  take  part 

in  a more  real,  a more  vivid,  a 

bigger  world.  QED.  His  wife 

Hoovered  around  him. 

Even  television's  exercises 
in  history  tend  to  be  rather 
simple-minded  exercises  in 
nostalgia — comforting  on  the 
one  hand  (what  a lovely  world 
It  was  then,  with  horses  and 
crinolines  and  swords  and 
honour  and  women  in  their 
place  and  everyone  else  in 
their  place)  and  usefully,  skil- 
fully uneasy  on  the  other  hand 
— that  we  today  have  fallen  so 
far,  that  there  is  a lost  Eden. 

that  we  are  stiff  toe  children  of 

the  Fall,  a profound  convic- 
tion which  characterises  life 


in  civilisations  outside  and 
before  our  own  Christianity 
which,  of  course  made  of  it  a 
pillar  of  belief. 

But  the  present  is  not 
enough.  Its  surface  excite- 
ments can  not  only  become 
superficial — history,  philoso- 
phy, poetry,  all  these  are  fully 
capable  and  haw  often  proved 
themselves  to  be  superficial — 
they  can  drug  us  into  a quiv- 
ering rootlessness,  a nervous 
apprehension  and  reliance  on 
the  next  fix.  If  the  present  is 
all  we  have  then  we  lose  the 
often  inadequate  but  clearly 
essential  support  system  of 
what  has  gone  before. 

Does  television  owe  the  past 
a debt?  Strictly,  commercially. 
If  the  public  is  sovereign — 
no.  Should  itowe  the  past  a 
debt?  Of  course  you  would  ex- 
pect me  to  say  yes  to  that  and  I 
would  like  to  delay  that  for  a 
moment  or  two.  If  television 
owes  Us  audience  anything 
then  the  obligation  is  the  same 
as  that  of  print  to  which  the 
rough  justice  answer  is  — 
wh a tever  is  demanded. 

"The  public,"  wrote  the 
German  playwright  Friedrich 
Schiller  in  1784,  “is  now 
everything  to  me  — my 
preoccupation,  my  sovereign 
and  my  friend”.  Now,  because 
ofits  slow  growth  over  half  a 
millennium,  serving  various 
elites  and  fractions  of  society, 
being  appropriated  by  religion 
here  and  revolution  there,  for 
so  long  in  the  hands  of  so  few 
and  those  few  most  often  those 
in  power  and  authority  or 
zealous  subversives,  print  has 
a history  which  it  still 
respects. 

Academic  publishing 
thrives  as  generously — some 
strictly  commercial  competi- 
tors would  say  more  gener- 
ously thanks  to  hidden  subsi- 
dies — as  popular  publishing. 
The  rocket  growth  of  knowl- 
edge, particularly  in  science, 
has  been  enabled  by  books, 
and  this  discipline  and  many 
other  highly  varied  groups 
have  dug  in  and  taken  a hold 
on  the  marketed  imagination 
of  print  over  many  centuries. 

Television  is  the  biggest 
short-term  fix  in  the  history  of 
information.  It  Is  the  hit  I 
remember  Martin  Scorsese 
telling  me  that  he  was  record- 
ing every  day's  television — 


for  a year  so  that  he  would 
have  a true  record,  a profound 
insight  into  at  least  one  year 
of  his  times. 

But  if  television  is  not  to 
suck  out  the  goodness  of  the 
soil  with  fast  crops  and  the 
thoughtless  economy  solely  of 
the  short  term  return,  it  has  to 
reinvent.  It  has  to  reinvent  for 
Its  own  fixture.  If  it  merely 
serves  up  the  present.  Its 
future  is  bound  to  be  less  and 
less  rich  because  it  will  have 
no  deep  past  to  draw  on. 

You  chop  down  trees  for 
present  use:  you  plant  new 
trees  for  future  store.  You 
know  which  trees  to  plant 
because  you  have  studied  the 
past  and  so  the  forested  world 
as  we  have  known  and  as- 
saulted and  reclaimed  it  goes 
round  for  some  more  time. 

Time  to  come  out  of  the 
closet  and  say:  yes.  Yes  to  debt 
Television  does  owe  the  past  a 
debt  which  it  needs  to  pay  for 
many  reasons.  Including  its 
own  survival.  Without  that 
payment,  television — lacking 
the  long  and  usefully  tortuous 
history  of  print  which  has 
been  Intertwined  in  the  heart 
of  so  many  significant  strug- 
gles of  mankind  to  grow  and 
prosper  over  the  last 300  years 

— will  risk  being  sidelined  by 
makers  and  viewers  alike  as 

merely  the  quick  fix.  the  easy 
option,  the  infant’s  comforter, 
the  adult's  childish  thing,  to 
be  put  a way  in  the  grown-up 
world. 

Television  can  do  this  in 
many  ways.  My  concern  here 
is  to  make  the  case  for  the 
arts.  On  the  surface,  we  do  not 
havea  promising  situation.  In 
much  of  the  world,  arts  pro- 
grammes are  under  pressure. 
Money  is  tighter  and  tighter  in 
the  USA  and  in  much  of 
Europe:  ratings  are  relentless, 
the  eagle  feeding  off  the  liver 
of  Prometheus  night  after 
night  and  demanding  more 
again  day  after  day,  the  public 
interest  in  such  programmes 
— almost  everywhere  off- 
peaked  on  major  channels — 
is  declared  to  be  minority  or 
even  marginal  (despite  that 
interest  often  being  expressed 
in  millions  of  viewers).  I am 
even  informed  that  some 
media  moguls  have  been  over- 
heard In  their  sleep  to  mutter 

— who  needs  them?  Who 


wonts  them?  That  same  sover- 
eign public. 

Remember,  this  is  just  a 
case  for  the  arts — history, 
social  studies,  politics,  they 
will  find  their  own  champi- 
ons. hi  some  ways  they  need 
them  less  than  the  arts.  Or 
they  have  found  them  already. 
Ted  Turner,  for  instance.  Is 
currently  backing  a mam- 
moth 20-part  series  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  cold  war. 

Could  we  find  a similar 
champion  outside  the  few  ex- 
ceptional subsidised  TV  sys- 
tems — for  which  we  give 
much  Cianks — In  Europe? 
Perhaps  from  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  American  philan- 
thropy a Carnegie  of  our  time 
—Bill  Gates  is  almost  within 

earshot—  will  see  the  future 
through  the  establishment  of 
a well-funded,  commissioning, 
creative  arts  channel,  which 
will  be  his  surest  memorial  as 
art  has  been  again  and  again 
throughout  history . 

Or  is  it  possible  that  those 
who  influence  those  moguls 
who  control  the  great  media 
networks  will  find  a space  in 
their  imagination  for, 
well,  imagination? 

WOULD  it  not 
be  boldly 
imaginative 
to  be  the  first 
patron-cul- 
tural saint  of 

the  people's  medium?  After 
all,  the  sacred  saints  In  centu- 
ries gone  by,  got  their  rewards 
tor  dedication  to  the  many,  to 
the  mass  of  the  earth.  It  is  not 
at  the  moment  as  fashionable 
around  the  millionaire  jitter- 
ing cocktail  —or  rather,  selec- 
tive mineral  water — circuit, 
but  wouldn't  It  be  a marvell- 


ous, modern  and  lasting  thing 
to  do,  especially  in  the  New 
World  —to  bring  culture 
lavishly  and  ungrudgingly  to 
the  people  of  the  television 

age? 

In  short  — by  way  of  a play- 
ful digression,  perhaps,  but 
one  which  could  if  taken  up 
have  enormous  and  beautiful 
consequences — could  not 
those  In  charge  of  the  schedule 
on  the  main  channels  In  your 
worlds  and  mine  be  persuaded 
to  give  the  arts  a chance? 

So  many  people  are  now  in- 
terested in  the  arts.  Like  the 
character  in  Moliere  who  did 
not  know  that  what  be  was 
speaking  was  prose,  millions 
of  people  who  are  absorbed  for 
instance  in  movies  and  music 
of  many  varieties  are  open  to 
the  past  and  to  the  works  of 
the  imagination.  They  are 
collaborators  in  art — just  as 
Borges  saw  his  ideal  reader  to 
be. 

The  Idea  of  a past  which  has 
a present  tense  is  easy  in  their 
minds.  Were  television  more 
fully  to  exploit  that — as  it 
tries  to  do  in  some  places  al- 
ready— then  this  would  be 
one  way  of  giving  acknowled- 
gement to  a depth  of  interest 
which  could  be  a storehouse 
for  the  fixture.  For  it  has  so 
very  often  happened  that  the 
dynamic  fixture  has  only  come 
from  a willingness  to  under- 
stand and  rework  the  past— 
which  is  what  that  most 
tumultuous  liberator,  the 
Renaissance,  meant  At  the 
very  least,  arts  programmes 
could  be  the  marram  grass 
used  to  stop  the  sheltering, 
protective  sand  dunes  from 
sliding  out  to  sea. 

Let  me  now  steer  towards  a 
conclusion  with  some  particu- 


Mefvyn  Bragg  Is  Controller  of  Arts 
at  London  Weekend  Television 
where  he  Is  responsible  for  the 
South  Bank  Show  and  an  eight- 
part  series  with  Simon  Hattie  on 
the  history  of  20th  century  music 
now  in  production-  Ho  has  boon 
the  preaowter  of  Start  the  Weak  on 
Radio  4 for  the  past  seven  yoars. 
His  most  recent  novel  Is  Credo, 

9 7th*century  epic 


far  examples  taken,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons  of  convenience, 
from  my  own  experience. 
What  could  arts  documentary 
programmes  bring,  what 
parts  could  they  reach  that  are 
reached  by  no  other  pro- 
grammes, what  do  they  reveal 
that  matters? 

A very  great  deal.  When 
David  Lean — whose  films,  on 
television,  the  homing  loft  of 
all  movies,  all  schoolboys 
have  seen — talks  about  Noel 
Coward  and  the  second  world 
war  and  the  craft  of  the  long 
shot  and  the  whole  hinterland 
of  working  with  actors,  then,  I 
believe,  people  listen  and 
learn  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
ways,  without  feeling  force 
fed. 

A direct  line  is  established 
to  a British  theatrical  tradi- 
tion, a tradition  of  skills  and 
moreover  the  complexity  of  a 
loved  work — a movie — is 
outlined  in  a way  which  en- 
ables viewers,  particularly 
younger  viewers,  to  glimpse  at 
least  the  complexity  of  the 
adult  work-world. 

When  Stephen  Spielberg 
speaks  of  his  childhood  obses- 
sions and  his  youthful  essays 
in  films  we  can  see,  again  in 
the  work  of  someone  we,  the 
viewers,  have  enjoyed  and 
respected,  the  power  of 
devotion  needed  to  carry 
through  a singular  work:  it  is 
like  a boy  being  able  to  watch, 
dally,  one  of  the  sculptors 
working  on  the  Cathedral  of 
Autun  and  understanding 
what  is  involved  so  that  he  too 
could  go  on  and  attempt  the 
same. 

For  the  burden  of  this  piece 
is  that  television's  future 
growth  must  lie  in  a steady 
cultivation  of  the  past  What 
use  will  viewers  be  to  televi- 
sion strangulated  as  it  could 
become  in  an  eternal  present 
with  viewers  increasingly  sur- 
prised that  there  waaa  second 
world  war,  let  alone  a first,  let 
alone  the  Holocaust,  the  Bol- 
sheviks, Robespierre,  Newton, 
the  Puritan  Fathers,  Chartres 
Cathedral  Alfred  the  Great, 
the  Roman  might,  the  Greek 
mind 

This  is  far  from  fanciful.  To 
expand  a market  you  develop 
a taste  and  as  toe  market  of 
television  is  the  world  past 
and  present,  to  miss  out  the 


past,  to  underinform,  is  to 
restrict  your  possibilities. 
There  is  also,  some  believe,  no 
little  responsibility  in  using 
this  extravagantly  popular 
medium  to  grow  the  aware- 
ness of  the  population. 

1 suppose  television  could 
rely  on  schools  to  do  this,  or  on 
print  or  radio,  but  to  rely  on 
others  to  do  the  seeding  work 
is  a doomed  short-termism. 
which  so  many  other  indus- 
tries have  realised,  often  too 
late.  Television's  wide  reach 
as  a mass  informer  means 
that  it  should  take  up  more  of 
the  share  of  stocking  up  for 
Oie  future,  not  less. 

Soundbites  and 

tokenism  rot  the 
system  as  surely 
as  an  unalleviated 
diet  of  cakes  and 
sweets.  Television 
is  at  fast  the  very  medium  of 
democracy.  Democracy  is 
having  trouble  discovering 
those  willing  to  patronise  and 
develop  its  higher  instincts — 
no  problem  at  all  in  finding 
those  keen  to  exploit  the 
power  ofits  lowest  or  most 
commercial  common 
denominator. 

Yet  if  It  wants  to  dig  into  the 


of  viewers,  it  must  dig  into 
those  parts  of  the  mind  and  the 
imagination  which  currently 
it  fears  because  big  audiences 
do  not  automatically  follow. 
Little  acorns  Is  a very  good 
thought  Nature  has  not  done 
badly  with  it  and  the  triumph 
of  Darwinian  theory  shows, 
among  much  else,  that 
struggle  and  innovative 
adaptation  based  on  previous 
success  leads  to  toe  real  win- 
ners. A bland  acceptance  of 
the  status  quo  Is  doomed. 

So,  arts  documentaries  and 
other  documentaries  and  test- 
ing drama,  and  all  of  that 
much  more  regularly  plumb 
in  the  middle  of  peak-time,  big 
channel  schedules?  Why  not? 
Suck  it  and  see.  Look  at  Gulli- 
ver, which  has  Just  surprised 
usalL  Arts,  of  course,  being 
only  one  of  many  ways  to  de- 
velop an  audience  tor  toe 
future  through  toe  creative  ac- 
counting for  toe  past 

And  television  is  creative — 
whether  it  accepts  it  or  not— 
already  in  Its  brief  span  there 


are  programmes  \comeoy, 
drama,  natural  history,  docu- 
mentary) which  could  be 
burled  under  any  Millennial 
Stone  to  be  dug  up  and  viewed 
In  toe  year  3000 AD  to  explain 
to  our  descendants  the  way  it 
was  now.  And  by  3000  the 
exploding  universe  of  televi- 
sion will  probably  be  out  there- 
in toe  exploding  universe  itr 
self  and  beaming  back  toe 
news  into  every  street  and 
office  and  shop  and  room  on 
planet  earth. 

Fbr  television  Is  as  rampant 
as  a raging  virus:  it  is  up  to  us, 
programme  makers,  pro- 
gramme controllers,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  viewers, 
to  make  it  benign,  to  make  it 
create  new  and  unexpected 
appetites  that  It  can  satisfy  — 
and  to  put  it  to  the  service  of 
the  best  that  has  brought  us 
here  over  the  last  5,000  or 
10,000  years. 

Like  Schiller,  television  can 
now  say,  and  1 conclude  by 
repeating,  "The  public  is  now 
everything  to  me — my  preoc- 
cupation, my  sovereign  and 
my  friend."  Television  can 
deliver  a sleeping  draught  to 
humanity  or  an  open  access 
opportunity  to  help  enrich 
this  revolutionary  global  dem- 
ocratic culture  and  cultivate 
the  wide  benefits  which  have 
only  Just  begun  to  appear. 

Tele  vision  can  help  democ- 
racy. which  is  still  a very  new 
and  rather  fragile  growth,  be- 
cause at  fast  it  Is  a system 
which  has  inherently 
undoubted  capacity  for  high 
quality. 

The  key  word  in  my  sen- 
tence freon  Schiller  is  “sover- 
eign”. ff  the  public' is  truly  to 
be  sovereign  then  It  must  be 
given  power.  That  power  is 
knowledge.  If  television  can 
become  the  bringer  of  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  so  much  else 
then  the  world  will  be  a safer 
place  for  intelligence  and  a 
place  which  recognises  and 
explores  the  boundless  variety 
of  human  experience.  Televi- 
sion can  do  that  All  it  needs  is 
the  wilL  That  is  all  that  has 
ever  been  needed. 


This  Is  part  o!  tha  keynote 
speech  to  the  Banff 
International  Television  Festiv 
in  Vancouver 
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Lovely  on  the  water:  Peter  Bird  on  the  Serpentine,  London,  a confined  space  for  an  ocean  man 


Peter  Bird 


Down  to  the  sea  again 


PETER  Bird's  last 
and  most  difficult 
project  came  to  an 
end  this  week  when 
his  29-foot  craft  Sec- 
tor U,  en  route  from  Russia  to 
North  America,  was  found 
capsized  by  a ship  responding 
to  a mayday  call. 

An  ocean  rower  of  great  ex- 
perience. peter  was  meticu- 
lous when  it  came  to  safety, 
and  until  the  boat  is  examined 
it  won't  be  known  why  the 
craft  didn't  self-right  itself  as 
it  was  designed  to  do  (and  as 
it  had  done  in  the  past).  His 
boat  was  a state-of-the-art 
construction,  and  he  was  per- 
haps the  most  capable  of  aU 
ocean  rowers — 31  in  all  since 
Harbo  and  Samuelson  first 
rode  across  the  Atlantic  in 
1897.  Peter  also  had  a healthy 
respect  for  the  sea. 

His  one  great  fear,  however, 
was  going  overboard  and  not 
being  able  to  catch  up  with  a 
wind-blown  boat  He  wasn’t  a 
great  swimmer;  when  he  and 
I anchored  off  a beach  in  St 
Lucia  after  our  1974  Atlantic 
crossing,  my  suggestion  that 
we  swim  the  last  10  yards  to 
shore  was  countered  with 
“Shit!  I’ve  never  swum  that 
far”. 

Peter  was  born  in  Bromley, 
Kent  the  third  of  four  chit 
dren.  When  his  father  moved 
to  work  at  the  Royal  Mint  he 
was  sent  to  the  English  Mar- 
tyrs' School.  Tower  Hill,  and 


St  Mary’s,  Cadogan  Square. 
He  left  school  at  15,  com- 
pletely unqualified,  and  went 
into  an  advertising  agency  as 
a general  dogsbody.  When  the 
firm  went  bust  he  bought  a 
sleeping  bag,  and  with  a copy 
of  Jack  Kerouac's  On  The 
Road  tucked  under  his  arm, 
hitch-hiked  around  Europe. 
This  was  the  start  of  a new 
way  of  life  — the  start  of  his 
- real  education.  From  that 
point  on.  whenever  the  urge 
came,  Peter  would  quit  what- 
ever job  be  was  doing,  and  be 
off — hitching,  walking,  sail- 
ing, ffirwunnwiipting  tile 

world  as  a ship's  photogra- 
pher. 

But  despite  Peter’s  irre- 
pressible wanderlust,  be  al- 
ways missed  home:  we  could 
be  bobbing  about  in  mid* At- 
lantic under  a hot  tropical 
sun,  silver  clouds  of  flying 
fish  bursting  out  of  the  sea, 
and  be  would  be  thinking  erf 
London,  family  and  home. 

When  we  met  in  1972,  Peter 
was  saving  to  build  a catama- 
ran. I was  saving  to  finance 
the  first  trans-world  rowing 
voyage,  and  when  I told  this 
big.  bespectacled  guy  in 
bright  blue  boots  that  I was 
looking  for  a crew  his  eyes 
gleamed.  *Tm  your  man,”  he 
announced.  And  so  he  was. 

Peter  loved  working  on  tins 
kind  of  project:  the  planning, 
the  preparation,  the  company 
and  the  long  dreamy  days  of 


hig sMpb  and  gliding Wt» 

was  a great  companion,  keep- 
ing us  entertained  with  rude 
songs  and  stories  of  his  trav- 
els. Once  when  he  was  work- 
ing naked  his  penis  suffered 
dreadful  sunburn.  By  the  next 
morning  he  had  made  a jock- 
strap out  of  a woolly  jersey 
sleeve  and  slipped  it  over  his 
painful  member.  Talking  him 
look  like  a deformed  elephant 
For  our  separate  reasons 
we  abandoned  the  voyage 
after  completing  the  Atlantic 
leg  and  returned  to  UK  1 
settled,  but  Peter  never  did.  A 
tew  years  later  be  told  me  that 
another  ocean  called  and  he 
was  preparing  Britannia  H for 
the  Pacific.  He  would  go  solo 
—he  would  be  by  himself,  and 
for  himself. 


HALF-WAY  across 
he  hit  a reef  and  - 
the  boat  broke  up. 
Bits  of  Britannia 
were  later 

shipped  to  the  maritime  mu- 
seum in  Exeter.  Undeterred, 
apart  from  a painful  apology 
to  the  boat’s  owner,  Peter, 
with  the  help  of  the  Hawaiian 
boat-builder  Foo  lam, 
launched  a new  boat  He  set 
off  from  San  Francisco,  cross- 
ing the  Pacific  from  east  to 
west  in  294  days,  before  piling 
up  on  the  Great  Barrier  Reef. 
He  was  rescued  just  in  time 
by  the  Australian  navy. 

That  he  was  the  first  solo 


Glyn  Worsnip 


Lone  broadcast  voice 


GLYN  Worsnip,  who 
has  died  aged  57. 
carved  a wayward 
yet  cheerful  path 
-through  the  arts  and  media 
for  nearly  30  years.  He  was  in 
the  theatre  for  a decade,  then 
slid  gracefully  across  to  televi- 
sion and  radio,  with  some 
print  journalism  thrown  in. 

In  television  he  served  five 
years  before  Esther  Rantzen’s 
That’s  Life  mast  acting  as 
waspish  chorus  to  bar  bur- 
geoning persona.  His  affec- 
tion for  her  was  always  clear- 
headed. After  one  spat  he 
said  that  she  had  bit  out 
“ ‘Considering  the  differences 
in  our  relative  positions, 

Glyn,  it's  amazing  to  think 
that  you  are  in  fact  older  than 
1 am.’  1 bit  back  some  remark 
about  how  when  she  was  18 
and  hard-pressed,  she  had 
been  glad  to  copy  out  my 
essays.  A wounded  Esther 
was  a dangerous  thing." 

After  That’s  Life  came  a 


period  as  gadfly  reporter  and 
commentator  in  BBC  Current 
Affairs.  Although  his  regular 
contract  was  painfully  termi- 
nated, Worsnip’s  freelance 
prospects  looked  good,  until 
illness.  He  felt  increasingly 
unsteady.  Then,  as  he  recalls 
in  his  memoir  Up  The  Down 
Escalator:  “On  August  1. 1986 
I had  my  head  examined." 

I The  cerebellum  had  shrunk. 
The  doctor  pronounced  cere- 
bellar ataxia.  “You  might  be  a 

2ombie  in  five  years:  It  might 
be  20.”  CA  affects  speech  and 
balance  first  a double-impair- 
ment that  put  an  end  to  regu- 
lar broadcast  work. 

For  over  a year  he  soldiered 
on,  brushing  aside  muttered 
comments  that  he  might  un- 
usually, have  had  more  than 

I one  for  the  road.  Then,  in 
early  1988.  he  came  out  on 
radio,  in  the  programme  A 

I Lone  Voice,  properly  consid- 
ered a classic.  Wheelchairs 

and  long  periods  of  hospital 


followed.  Worsnip  reported  in 
1991:  “I  can’t  now  stand  or 
walk  without  support  I can 
only  write  and  read  a few 
words  at  a time.  I am  tired  of 
living,  and  scared  of  dying." 

He  threw  his  remaining  en- 
ergies into  a better  under- 
standing of  a rare  disease, 
and  the  economic  distress 
that  often  goes  with  it  “We 
are  the  only  class  who  are  not 
encouraged  to  save.  If  we 
have  no  money,  we  are  sup- 
ported at  subsistence  level  by 
public  expenditure.  If  we  have 
some  savings,  we  must  spend 
them  until  we  are  poor 
enough  to  qualify  for  support 
— again  at  subsistence  level.” 

Worsnip  was  bom  in  1938 
In  Gloucestershire,  and  his 
last  years  were  spent  back 
there.  He  commented  on  his 
lengthy  illness:  “I  lose  my 
temper,  1 cry,  I flounce,  I de- 
spair. 1 am  not  an  heroic  fig- 
ure making  the  best  of  a 
downhill  battle."  For  those 


Face  to  Faith 


We  need  sects  education 


James  BampfMd 


RIGHT  now  a new  wave  of 
anti-sect  paranoia  is 


sweeping  the  world.  All  ruling 

bodies,  political  parties  and 

the  media  seem  unanimous  in 
their  suspicion  and  hostility 
towards  sects  and  any  group 
of  people  labelled  a “sect”  are 
automatically  viewed  with 
prejudiced  eyes. 

After  the  dis-Ortter  of  the 
Solar  Temple,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment drew  up  a list  of 
more  than  150  groups  which 
they  considered  to  be  danger- 
ous and  a report  on  the  phe- 
nomenon, They  are  now  in- 
vestigating these  groups 
looking  for  evidence  of  ‘ ooer- 
cion” , “exploitation”,  and 

“mental  destabilisation". 

More  alarming  is  the  attention 
the  report  pays  to  the  dangers 


of  “breaking  away  from  the 
references  normally  acknowl- 
edged by  society.”  Does  that 

rule  out  alternative  medicine, 

education,  clothing  and 
toothpaste? 

I belong  to  a spiritual  move- 
ment called  the  Wild  Goose 
Company,  some  of  whose 
members  live  at  Energy 

World,  a community  in  rural 
France.  The  founder,  and  my 
spiritual  teacher,  is  Michael 
Barnett,  7*0  endeavours  to 
teach  and  share  his  knowl- 
edge with  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested. Energy  World  has  been 
placed  on  the  government  list. 

Extraordinary  though  it 
may  seem,  I chose  to  come 
here  of  my  own  accord— be- 
cause the  spiritual  call  is 
stronger  than  that  of  finan- 
cial family,  or  social  stability 
The  only  thing  I am  coerced 
into  doing  is  the  dishwashing 


when  it  is  my  turn;  and  2 work 
! in  the  community  without  fi- 
nancial reward. 

Energy  World  was  recently 
invaded  by  police  without 
warning  at  seven  one  morn- 
ing. Exits  were  sealed,  and  all 
the  computer  files  were  com- 
mandeered; Mr  Barnett’s  pri- 
’ vate  quarters  were  ransacked. 
The  pretext  was  a tax  investi- 
gation, but  there  is  little  doubt 
as  to  its  real  purpose  and  it  has 
been  followed  tm  by  various 
police  summonses  concerning 
our  small  school  as  well  as 
immigration  issues.  Since  this 
harassment  started,  the  local 
bank  has  closed  the  Energy 
World  account  and  the  local 
insurance  company  has 
refused  to  insure  the  commu- 
nity. A regional  magazine  has 
published  a leading  article  on 
Energy  World  which  is  loaded 
with  snide,  misleading,  and 


rower  to  have  crossed  the  Pa- 
cific was  not  enough  for  Peter. 
He  could  not  settle.  As  if 
hooked  by  some  exotic  drug 

he  SOUght  rwwft  ftr  Thw 

was  to  be  crossing  the  Pacific 
from  west  to  east,  Russia  to 
North  America.  Three  abor- 
tive attempts  fallowed  after 
tremendous  effort  not  only 
from  him,  on  foe  part  of  Ken 
CrutcMow  and  his  back-up 
foam 

The  first  attempt  lasted  304 
days  (the  longest  solo  rowing 
voyage  yet  recorded)  but  took 
its  tolL  Afterwards  Peter  told 
me  how  huge  the  seas  were, 
how  relentless  and  cold  the 
life  was.  The  satellite  track- 
ing print-out  of  his  daily  posi- 
tions looked  like  a double 
spider’s  web.  His  frustration 
must  have  been  incredible. 
But  he  continued  with  two 
more  attempts. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a 
dichotomy  tn  Peter’s  life:  he 
was  a dangerous  adventurer, 
and  at  the  same  time  a warm 
and  loving  family  mac — his 
partner  Polly  and  young  son 
Louis  were  central  in  his  life. 
But  he  knew  he  couldnever 
settle  to  a normal  life.  The 
ocean  had  seeped  into  him 
and  he  had  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

Early  this  year,  he  returned 
to  Russia  to  make  his  fourth 
attempt  None  of  us  ever  got 
used  to  Peter’s  departures, 
and  we  all  had  our  own  fears 


and  forebodings.  Polly  under- 
stood his  motives.  She  found 
it  difficult,  but  she  didn't  stop 
him. 

On  March  27,  he  pulled 
away  from  Nakhodka  to  at- 
tempt the  6,000  mile  crossing. 
Only  the  French  rower  Ge- 
rard D’Aboville  Had  success- 
fully crossed  from  Japan  to 
the  US.  Peter  had  added  the 
extra  passage  from  Russia, 
and  wouldn't  make  it  easier 
finr  himself  hy  changing  thp 
route. 

Peter  spoke  to  his  mother, 
Joan,  via  e satellite  Hnk,  a few 
days  before  he  died.  He  was 
feeling  fine,  the  sea  was  rough 
and  there  was  a contrary 
I wind,  but  these  were  foe  usual 
: setbacks.  When  the  wrecked 
boat  was  discovered  the  fam- 
ily did  not  clutch  at  straws  for 
very  long.  The  sea  was  too 
rough  and  too  cold  for  him  to 
survive. 

Peter  Bird  was  a man  with  a 
huge  passion  that  demanded 
much  of  him  He  took  highly 
calculated  risks , but  never 
subscribed  to  the  gungho 
’antics  and  patriotism  of  some 
professional  adventurers.  He 
was  a caring,  thoughtful  tna-n, 
a friend  of  little  arrogance 
and  much  warmth. 


Derek  King 


Peter  Bird,  ocean-rower,  bom 
February  19, 1947;  lostaisea- 
June2, 1996 


Glyn  Worsnip:  ’Z  am  tired  of 
living,  scared  of  dying’ 


who  knew  him  the  wry  self-'' 
disparagement  was  in  charac- 
ter, inaccurate  and  unjusti- 
fied. And  his  many  friends 
who  continued  to  visit  him 
over  the  long  last  years  will 
always  remember  a cheerful 
welcome  mustered  even 
against  appalling  odds. 


Brian  Wenbam 


Esther  Ranteen  writes:  Giyn 
and  1 first  met  at  Oxford  where 
we  became  very  close  friends. 
He  was  a brilliant  performer 


instudent  revue  and  cabaret, 
and  I used  to  patter  around  his 
glamorous  shadow. 

At  foe  time  when  That's  Life 
started  Glynn  was  working  in 
the  professional  theatre.  We 
were  looking  for  presenters 
and  I was  a b It  tim  id  about 
asking  him  if  he  would  con- 
sider a television  show.  But  he 
came  along  to  the  auditions 
just  for  the  ftm  of  it  He  was  so 
obviously  perfect  for  the  Job. 
He  could  sing,  was  an  excel- 
lent mimic  (particularly  good 
at  French  accents)  and  also 
bad  a journalistic  sharpness. 

When  he  left  That’s  Life  he 
went  on  to  make  documenta- 
ries, and  made  a particularly 
memorable  one  about  about 
the  Paras.  His  radio  work  was 
also  very  popular.  When  ill- 
ness struck,  be  made  a won- 
derful Horizon  programme 
about  his  disease  — drawing 
attention  to  how  little  is 
understood  about  these  rare 
conditions. 

What  I wifi  miss  most  about 
Glyn  is  his  wit  Almost  to  foe 
end  he  was  making  jokes.  And 
be  never  lost  his  passionate 
warmth  about  the  people  and 
the  causes  be  cared  about 


Jack  Massey 


The  green  grass  courts 
of  the  early  morning 
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JACK  Massey,  who  has 
died  aged  85,  taught 
himself  to  be  one' of  foe 
finest  tgirnis  groundsmen 
In  the  world,  bringing  foe 
18  grass  courts  of  foe  North- 
ern Tennis  Club  to  such 
perfection  that  Wimbledon 
staff  took  the  train  to  Man- 
chester to  ask  his  advice. 

Neighbours  of  the  club 
were  familiar  with  his  5am 
starts  during  summer  tour- 
naments, pottering  round 
the  courts  to  check  for  un- 
disciplined patches  of  grass 
or  traces  of  moss,  and  stay- 
ing until  twilight  finally 
faded  at  11pm. 

His  34  years  as  head 
groundsman,  succeeding 
his  father  Edwin  in  foe  post 
in  1949,  spanned  the  era  of 
Little  Mo  Connolly,  Billie 
Jean  King  and  Jimmy  Con- 
nors. AH  won  foe  Northern 
Tournament  which,  mifil 
the  eighties,  was  a prelude 
to  Wimbledon  daring  foe 
brief  grass  season. 

Massey  was  born  tn  foe 
year  that  his  father  started 
work  at  the  club’s  spacious 
grounds  in  Didsbury,  foe 
south  Manchester  suburb 
favoured  at  the  time  by  foe 
city’s  dllte,  from  textile 
barons  to  the  Guardian’s 
editor  C P Scott.  Massey's 
grandparents  had  all  been 
in  domestic  service.  Massey 
spent  the  witntmnm  time 
required  by  law  at  Dids- 
bury national  school,  be- 
fore joining  the  cotton  in- 
dustry as  a clerk. 

Almost  two  decades  in 
textiles  gave  Massey  the 
tamo  ns  “Manchester  feel” 
for  cloth;  he  could  close  his 
eyes,  rub  his  thumb  and 
forefinger  over  a swatch 
and  guess  accurately  at  Its 
origin  and,  frequently,  the 


Manners  spanned 
the  Tournament 
era  of  Little  Mo 
Connolly,  Billie 
Jean  King  and 
Jimmy  Connors 


mill  where  it  had  been 
woven  or  the  thread  spun. 
This  talent  transferred  to 
grass,  with  its  multiple  va- 
rieties, when  Jack  joined 
Edwin  as  a part-time  assis- 
tant, following  fire  service 
tn  Manchester  during  foe 
second  world  war. 

He  became  a full-time 
groundsman  in  1947,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  after  two 
years,  and  set  about  com- 
Wning  his  practical  experi- 
ence with  academic  knowl- 
edge. As  the  science  of  turf 
and  soil  management  pro- 
gressed, the  he  kept  himself 
up-to-date,  subscribing  to 
papers  and  joining  foe  In- 
stitute of  Groundsmanship. 

It  was  this  combination 
of  skills  observed  in  his 
father’s  work,  his  “feel” 


and  a voracious  appetite  ■ 
for  new  knowledge  which 
made  Massey  a supreme  •' 
custodian  of  grass.  Al- 
though he  was  to  see  the  * 
Northern  Tournament  de-%: 
ciine  in  prestige,  as  highly*5 
paid  stars  on  the  interna- 
tional circuit  bridled  At r 
leaving  London,  his  work  ; 
whs  known  throughout  the 
tennis  world  and  the  All- 
England  Club  visited  to  ex- 
amine his  technique  In  the  ’ 
sixties. 

After  retiring  as  head 
groundsman  in  1984,  Mas- 
sey served  as  manager  of 
the  club  for  three  years  and 
became  an  honorary  life 
vice-president.  His  interest 
in  tennis  never  lapsed,  and ' 
he  was  vice-president  of  the 
Institute  of  Groundsman-'  •'*; 
ship  at  foe  time  of  his  death. 

He  leaves  bis  wife  Nancy, 
a retired  administrator,  his 
daughters  Hilary,  a student 
adviser,  and  Doreen,  (pro- 
fessor of  geography  at  the 
Open  University)  and  two 
grandchildren.  The  Club, 
known  as  foe  “Wimbledon 
of  foe  North”,  was  packed 
for  a memorial  gathering 
this  week,  which  heard 
how  officers  were  initially . 
sceptical  about  the  stories 
of  Jack’s  Sam  start. 

“I  decided  to  test  it  but 
only  managed  to  get  to  Dids- 
bury at  5.30am,”  said  dob 
president  Jim  Cochrane- 
“Jack  was  out  on  the  courts 
and  he  said  with  a wink: 
“There’s  plenty  you  can  do 
to  help  Jim.  but  you’re  half 
un-hour  late.’  ” 


Martin  Wainwright 


Jack  Massey,  groundsman,  bom. 
27  December  1910;  died  27  May, 
1996 


Weekend  Birthdays 


in 


THERE’S  ah  account  of 
Johnny  Depp,  33  tomorrow, 
on  location  for  Arizona 
Dream  reading  lots  of 
Dostoevsky  and  wearing 
emphatic  black.  He  sounds 
endearing,  as  if  he  were 
working  his  way  through  a 
correspondence  course  in 
Vernacular  Romanticism  — 
you  know,  first  term  you  drug 
and  drink  and  get  into  pissing 
matches  with  Tggy  Pop; 
second  semesteryou  are  eaten 
by  a bed  in  a Freddy  film  and 
became  a famous  teen  wet 
dream  playing  a narcs  cop  on 
Fox  TV;  then  you  have  to  swot 
up  the  Marlon  Brando 
profiles  and  attempt  variants 
on  badboydom,  like  hanging 
from  the  side  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Beverly  Centre  by 
your  fingertips,  trashing  a 
hotel  room  and  bashing  a 
Canadian  security  guard. 
(Visual  work,  including  the 
decor  of  your  nightclub.  The 
Viper  Room,  and  your 
collection  of  lacquered 
pirhauas,  may  also  be 
submitted).  Pretty  much 
posing,  of  course:  foe  man’s 
real  gift,  to  guess  from  Don 
Juan  De  Marco  or  Ed  Wood, 
seems  to  be  an  energised 
amiability  combined  with  foe 
radiance  of  hurl  His  repeated 
engagements  to  girls  rather 
give  him.  away  — there  used 
to  be  a Californian  bumper 
sticker  “Honk  if  you  haven 't 
been  engaged  to  Johnny 
Depp":  Byron  or  Brando 
might  have  seduced  — or 
even  married  in  haste  — but 
did  either  ever  shop  for  an 
engagement  ring? 


Cierach,  fashion  designer.  44; 
Michael  Codron,  theatrical 
producer,  66:  Prof  Alice 
Coleman,  geographer  and 
urban  planner.  73;  Prof 
Francis  Crick,  biologist, 
physicist.  DNA  discoverer, 

80;  Julie  Driscoll,  singer.  49; 
Hugh  Faulkner,  director, 
Persistent  Virus  Disease 
Research  Foundation,  80; 

Earl  Ferrers,  junior 
environment  minister.  67; 
Dudley  FTshbum, 
Conservative  MP.  50;  Helen 
Fraser,  publisher,  47;  Gwen 
Harwood,  poet,  76;  Ray 
Illingworth,  cricketer, 
chairman,  England  selectors. 
64;  Prof  Sir  Michael  Levey, 
art  historian.  79;  lady 
Shirley  Littler,  chairman, 
the  Gaming  Board,  64; 
MUlicent  Martin,  actress.  62; 
Prof  Terence  Morris, 
criminologist.  65;  Tony 
Mottram,  tennis  player.  76; 
DougMonntjoy.  snooker 
player,  54;  Alison  Moyet. 
rock  singer,  35;  Sir  Crauley 
Onslow,  Conservative  MP. 

70;  Sir  Eric  Parker,  former 
chief  executive  and  co- 
founder,  Trafalgar  House.  63, 
Brig  Gael  Ramsey, 
Commander.  Aldershot  Area 
(Army),  54;  Nick  Rhodes, 
rock  keyboard  player.  34; 

Joan  Rivers,  entertainer.  63; 
Nancy  Sinatra.  56;  Norma 
Shaw,  bowler,  59:  Dr  Robert 
Stevens,  master.  Pembroke 
College.  Oxford,  63;  Martin 
Taylor,  chief  executive. 
Barclays  Bank.  44;  John 
Thompson,  former  Director 
of  Radio.  JBA,  67;  Marjorie 
Thompson,  former  chair.  i 

Campaign  for  Nuclear 
Disarmament.  39;  Nonna  i 

Shaw,  bowler.  59;  Derek  1 

Underwood,  cricketer.  49; 
Dame  Anne  Warburton, 
head  of  EC  Commission  on 
war  crimes  against  women  in 
Bosnia.  69,  Graham  Watson, 
literary  agent,  83. 


Hardie.  chairman.  W H 
Smith  and  Son.  58;  Doug 
Henderson.  Labour  MP.  47; . 
Roy  Hughes,  Labour  MP,  71; 
Derek  Hunt,  chairman,  MFI 1 
Furniture,  57;  Peter  Kiifoyle, 
Labour  MP.  50;  Sir  Nicholas 
Lloyd,  former  editor,  the 
Daily  Express.  54;  Robert 
McNamara,  former 
president  World  Bank.  80: 
Michael  Mates  MP,  former 
Conservative  minister.  62;  . 
Alice  Pollock,  dress  f 
designer.  54;  Charles 
Saatchi.  advertising 
executive,  53:  Peter  Sanders, 
former  chief  executive.  CRE, 
58:  Steve  Smith  Eccles, 
jockey.  41;  Susan  Strange, 
professor  of  international 
relations.  European 
University  Institute.  73; 

Da  vid  Troughton,  actor,  46. 


Death  Notices 


HARTLEY  Brian  Joseph  Hanley.  CMG- 
&B».E"_2led  afw  a abort  I few* 

In  Mombaua.  Kenya  on  Wsdmwky  S» 
June 


KEITH- ROACH  on  June  «ih  1936.  PNBcH 
Bernard  tneo  Msaseyi  died  peacatudr. " 
Deeply  loved  by  her  family  and  men*  aat 
modi  valued  by  8w  community.  Fi md  • 
hf™?  a'  Hoi'/  Trinity  Cftureh.  Nfedbr 


lampion  on  Monday  I7ih  ji*»  at  £COaoL 

SS5HU s"“*  Fa* 


OWIIJAM^  WBfa  ffidMata,  died 

’tf*  children.  Seona.  Nko* 
ijaartelte  and  Ben  v*i*h  h share  their 
memories,  celebrate  in*  in*  and  say  good- 


bye on  me  tlth  June  ji  Sl  Marylebow 
ursmaiorium.  East  End  no  East  RncNw- 
Wlcwd  by  a gathering  III- 
Islington  hi  horn*.  Piba&e  no  fknrera.  A 
2or“3bo?3  10  "Dommimicare  Cow 

J.H  Kenyon  0171  485  4480 


SSS®*  Proftswoc  Euan,  opened  the 
tottlnB.  bul  was  called  bed.  to  the  pavttoe 
alter  scoring  2 not  out  His  contribution  wW 
be  an  everlasting  memory  ujnaimmn 


Mary  (nee  Perns)  wfttow 
01  Reverend  Franca  Terry  died  mkoMW 
on  May  28th.  al  Worthing,  aged  94 
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In  Memoriam 


Glyn  Worsnip.  bom  September 
2 1938;  died  June  6. 1996 


Today’s  birthdays:  Cotin 
Baker,  actor,  53;  Sir  William 
Barlow,  president.  Royal 
Academy  of  Engineering,  72; 
Barbara  Bush,  former  US 
First  Lady,  71;  Lindka 


Tomorrow  s other  birthdays: 
Peter  Beazley,  Conservative 
MEP,  74;  Tony  Britton,  actor 
72;  Ossie  Clark,  dress 
designer.  54;  Prof  Bryan 
Coles,  FRS,  physicist  pro- 
rector Imperial  College 
London.  70;  Robert 
Cummings,  actor,  86; 
Michael  J Fox,  actor,  35 
Prof  Geraint  Gruffydd, 
Welsh  and  Celtic  language 
authority.  68;  Jeremy 


■»*>.  *wjia  have  been  25  on 

Smum  h£  *’,nl  8unrtM”  ln 


Memorial  Services 


^DS°?f^ri2?art12.h''nj  Sendee  tor  the 
J5*»>n  mil  be  Held  In 
swTrST  School,  Batter- 


SSSa?5 

.Wer  rt>»  service 


derogatory  comments.  The 
article  is  prefaced  with  an  edi- 
torial which  says:  ’There  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  harmless 
sect.”  Pontius  Pilate  would 
have  heartily  agreed. 

The  result  is  to  stoke  up 
public  opinion.  When  Energy 
World  built  two  sewage-filter- 
ing lakes,  to  proteetthe  envi- 
ronment, a rumour  went 
round  the  neighbourhood  that 
these  were  built  as  reposi- 
tories for  any  human  corpses 
left  after  your  average  “cult 
activity*'. On  a visit  to  the  UK  I 
was  inundated  with  remarks 
about  “free  sex"  (do  ordinary 
citizens  pay  for  it?)  and 
"brainwashing". 

Prejudice  takes  years  to 
erode,  so  what  is  needed  is 
some  kind  of  political/legal 
recognition  and  protection  for 
new  religious  movements 
equal  to  that  received  by 
racial  minorities  and  homo- 
I sexuals.  It  does  not  seem  out- 
| rageously  liberal  to  allow  a 
group  of  people  to  gather 
togetherand  experiment  with 
styles  of  living  that  differ  from 
I those  of  conventional  society. 
Nor  is  it  so  illogical  for  people 


to  want  to  do  this,  given  that 
most  come  from  les&than-per- 
fect  societies.  Undoubtedly 
some  track  should  be  kept  of 
religious  communities — 
more  monitoring  of  A urn 
Shinrikyo  and  the  Order  of 
the  Solar  Temple  might  have 


saved  lives.  Much  of  the  gov- 
ernment’s report  makes  good 
sense,  but  the  well  of  preju- 
dice in  society,  and  among 
those  who  implement  the  gov- 
ernment campaign,  is  such 
that  any  group  which  is  on 
this  list  may  find  itself  imme- 


diately foe  subject  of  discrimi- 
nation. Of  course  foe  tnaster- 
/ disciple  relationship  and 

communal  living  are  open  to 

abuse.  But  these  very  struc- 
tures—Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples, Buddha  and  his  ash- 
ram, Plato  and  his  academy — 


Uispirationfor 
pffoe  most  important 
steps  taken  in  understanding 

ten«  1 ^ of  human 


James  Bamptieid  lives  and 
works  at  Energy  World 
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Savers  feel  pain 
of  surprise  cut 


Teresa  Hunter 

BRITAIN1  s nine  mil- 
lion mortgage  bor- 
rowers will  this 
weekend  be  cele- 
brating the  lowest 

Borrowing  costs  for  31  years — 
but  it  is  not  all  good  new  on 
the  home  front 
The  Inland  Revenue  yester- 
day underlined  the  fragility  of 
any  recovery  in  the  housing 
market  reporting  that  the 
l per  cent  drop  in  mortgage 
rate  over  the  past  six  months 
has  not  pushed  prices  up,  ex- 
cept in  some  pockets  of  the 
country'.  Furthermore,  the 
number  of  purchases  has  de- 
clined over  the  same  period. 

This  confirms  the  picture 
painted  by  the  Halifax  Build- 
ing Society  when  it  rushed  to 
cut  its  mortgage  rate  in  the 
wake  of  the  Chancellor's 
move.  It  reduced  its  standard 
rate  by  0.26  of  a point  to 
6.99  per  cent  setting  the 
henchmark  for  smaller  com- 
petitors. The  Woolwich,  Alli- 
ance & Leicester.  Barclays, 
NatWest  and  Britannia  were 
among  those  which  followed 
the  Halifax,  with  the  Abbey 
National  charging  the  slightly 
higher  rate  of  7.04  per  cent  on 
smaller  loans. 

Mortgage  institutions 
which  have  pledged  to  remain 
building  societies  rather  than 
convert  ro  banks  have  set  their 
rates  even  lower.  The  Brad- 
ford & Bingley  has  a new  low 
rate  of  6.74  per  cent  while  the 
roveniry  has  dipped  even 
lower  to  6 24  per  cent  for  sav- 
<=rt  of  five  years'  standing.  The 
Nationwide,  which  already 
ha»  a 6.74  per  cent  lending 
race,  ts  reviewing  charges  to 
borrowers. 

Direct  Line,  which  recently 
began  selling  mortgages  over 
the  telephone,  cut  its  mort- 
gage rate  to  6.05  per  cent 
But  lower  rates  for  borrow- 
ers mean  even  smaller  returns 
for  savers,  although  those  in- 
stitutions committed  to  mutu- 


Costs  fall  on  home  front 


Monthly  saving  on  a 25-year  repaymenl  mortgage  (with  Miras) 
Rate:  6.99  per  cent  unless  shown  otherwise 


Monthly  MontMy 
repayment  saving 
= C 

194.99  4.12 

402.46  9.13 

616.80  14.17 


Monthly  MontMy 
repayment  saving 


Coventry  (6.24*a) 

30.000  182.83 

60.000  382.88 


582.93  13.30 


*******  Britannia 

30.000(7. 04®b)  195.27  3.96  30.000  194.47  3.96 

60.000  402.46  8.77  60,000  402.45  8.74 

90.000  616.79  13.62  90,000  617.71  13.62 

Woolwich  Direct  Line  (6.05%) 

30.000  194.48  4.12  30.000  177.86  3.00 

60.000  403.97  9.09  60.000  367.50  6.62 

90.000  617.59  14.14  90,000  560.96  10.32 

AB lance  A Leicester  Bradford  A Bingley  (6.74%) 

30.000  194.48  4.12  30,000  190.60  3.90 

60.000  402.46  9.11  60,000  395.40  6.60 

90.000  616.79  14.16  90.000  604.20  13.40 

Coventry  rat a for  borrowers  of  five  years'  standing 


ality  have  pledged  to  keep  sav- 
ings rates  up  where  possible. 
Bournemouth-based  Portman 
Building  Society  was  yester- 
day warning  savers  to  lock 
into  fixed  rates  quickly  before 
savings  rates  dive. 

The  Portman  Fixed  Interest 
Bond  remains  open,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  for  savers 
with  at  least  £500  to  investfor 
a year.  It  pays  6 per  cent  gross, 
‘L5  per  cent  net  Similarly. 
Northern  Rock  is  paying 
7.5  per  cent  fixed  on  £2.500  in- 
vested until  June  1999. 

But  both  borrowers  and  sav- 
ers might  be  advised  to  wait  a 
few  days  before  committing 
themselves  to  long-term  in- 
vestments or  loans  at  fixed 
rates,  because  it  was  by  no 
means  clearyesterday  which 
way  the  rates  on  these  prod- 
ucts will  move. 

While  some  lenders  put 
their  fixed-rate  loans  under 
immediate  review,  both  the 
Halifax  and  Abbey  were  scep- 
tical whether  fixed  mortgage  ' 
costs  would  fell  further.  A 


Halifax  spokesman  said:  “The 
indications  are  that  longer- 
term  rates  may  rise  following 
this  latest  base  rate  fell,  which 
means  that  there  may  be  little 
scope  for  fixed-rate  mortgages 
to  be  cut” 

Despite  these  reservations, 
competitive  pressures  are 
likely  to  push  fixed-rate  loans 
down  to  meet  demand,  be- 
cause they  are  popular  with 
customers.  The  best  five-year 
fixed  rates  are  currently 
above  7.25  per  cent — well  over 
the  basic  variable  rate. 

Giving  customers  what  they 
want  is  crucial  for  keeping  the 
housing  market  moving.  The 
Halifax  acted  rapidly  to  bring 
rates  down  after  the  Chancel- 
lor's cut.  in  an  effort  to  stoke 
up  activity,  which  remains 
weak  despite  last  month’s 
annual  house  price  rise  erf 
4.6  per  cent 

Fears  are  growing  that  last  j 
month’s  encouraging  news  on  J 
prices  could  proves  blip 
which  might  easily  be 
reversed  if  prices  fell  in  the 


second  half  of  the  year,  as  they 
have  for  the  past  two  years. 
Black  Horse  Agencies  agrees 
with  the  Halifax  that  home 
owners  need  some  additional 
incentives  to  move,  after  con- 
ducting a survey  which  shows 
serious  shortages  of  houses  in 
some  areas. 

Its  estate  agents  found  that 
65  per  cent  of  buyers  have  no 
property  to  sell,  but  75  per 
cent  of  them  are  not  first-time 
buyers.  This  is  leading  to  a 
shortage  of  three-  and  four- 
bedroom  houses. 

The  house  price  recovery  In 
London  has  been  patchy,  ac- 
cording to  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue, but  houses  in  Tower 
Hamlets,  Kensington,  and 
Camden  are  selling  for  more 
than  their  asking  price. 
Greenwich  and  Lambeth, 
weighed  down  by  high  repos- 
sessions, remain  depressed. 

The  improvement  in  outer 
London  is  also  sporadic,  with 
Bromley.  Ealing,  Wimbledon. 
Harrow  and  Enfield  all 
buoyant 

In  theNorth,  prices  have 
fallen  in  Sunderland,  Middles- 
brough and  Diversion.  In  the 
North-west,  only  Crewe  saw 
any  improvement  with  the 
markets  in  Salford.  Southport 
and  Rochdale  weakening. 

Valuers  in  Southampton. 
Guildford  and  Brighton 
reported  rising  prices  in  the 
South-east  But  repossessions 
are  keeping  the  market  flat  in 
Bedford,  while  Chelmsford 
saw  an  increase  in  people 
handing  back  the  keys.  Simi- 
larly, properties  in  St  Albans 
are  struggling  to  find  buyers, 
unlike  Colchester.  Aylesbury, 
Porstmouth  and  Eastbourne, 
where  transactions  were  up. 

In  the  South-west,  activity 
1 is  still  falling,  while  the  Welsh 
market  has  remained  static. 
East  Anglia  has  been  static, 
too,  apart  from  Cambridge, 
where  moves  and  values  have 
been  strong  within  the  city. 
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Homy  Guardian  ie  adlted 
by  Margaret  Hughes 


Numbers  game . . . BT*s  reduction  in  charges  will  be  in  part  offset  by  line  rental  increase  photograf 

Watchdogs  sink  teeth 
into  household  bills 


••••••  ■ • 
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Tesco  raises  stakes  in  card  game 


Cliff  Jones 

TESCO  will  hold  the 

5 per  cent  interest  rate 
on  its  revolutionary 
debit  card  despite  Thurs- 
day's interest  rate  cut.  The 
retailer  said  its  ubest  buy" 
rate  would  not  be  reviewed 
until  January  1997- 
The  Clubcard  Plus  pay- 
ment card,  launched  on 
Monday,  is  linked  to  a Tesco 
deposit  account  which  pays 
interest  on  credit  balances. 
Customers  can  use  their 
cards  to  make  purchases  or 
obtain  cash  at  checkouts  or 
from  NatWest  cash 
machines. 

It  will  operate  alongside 
the  supermarket’s  existing 
lovalty  programme  which 
allows  customers  to  collect 
points  towards  lower  gro- 
cery bills. 

The  Tesco  Interest  rate 
beats  any  UK  low-balance 
instant -access  account,  but 
shoppers  should  remem  ber 
that,  despite  the  hype,  this 


is  not  a bank  account.  The 
rate  is  particularly  attrac- 
tive in  the  Light  of  Thurs- 
day's base  rate  cut,  which  is 
expected  to  drag  down  bank 
savings  rates  further. 

The  Cooperative  Bank 
pays  5 per  cent  gross  inter- 
est on  each  pound  In  Its 
Pathfinder  instant-access 
account,  but  savers  must 
open  their  account  with 
£5.000  or  set  up  a minimum 
of  £100  in  standing  orders. 

The  interest  rate  on  an 
“added  value"  account  in- 
troduced this  week  by  Bar- 
clays Is  just  0.3  per  cent 
gross.  The  Additions  ac- 
count also  charges  a £5 
monthly  fee  for  which  you 
1 get  perks  such  as  a free  will- 
writing service  and  a 24- 
hour  legal  helpline. 

Bradford  & Bingley 
Building  Society  pays 
0.25  per  cent  on  its  instant- 
access  account  and  Lloyds 
Bank  pays  1 per  cent  on  its 
instant  savings  account. 
Even  the  best  instant-access 
rate  from  the  bigger  banks. 


Midland’s  Saver  Plus,  pays 
only  2 percent  gross. 

But  the  Tesco  scheme  can- 
not be  operated  as  a conven- 
tional current  account.  The 
card,  for  now,  is  a limited 
method  of  payment  and 
cardholders  will  not  be 
issued  with  chequebooks. 
The  cards  can  be  used  for 
payment  at  B&Q  do-it-your- 
self stores,  which  joined  the 
Clubcard  scheme  in  April. 

Payments  into  the  Club- 
card account  must  be  by 
standing  order.  Shoppers 
are  allowed  a credit  limit 
equal  to  the  amount  paid 
into  the  account  from  their 
standing  order. 

Tesco  says  the  maximum 
credit  limit  is  £5.000,  but 
this  is  available  only  to 
people  who  pay  in  more 
than  £60,000  a year. 

Customers  who  use  the 
card  to  obtain  credit  are 
charged  interest  at  9 per 
cent.  This  rate  is  much 
lower  than  those  of  other 
storecards  such  as  that  of- 
fered by  Next,  which 


charges  25.9  per  cent,  or 
Marks  & Spencer,  at 
24.8  percent. 

Safeway  has  said  that  it  is 
looking  at  a direct  payment 
card  to  operate  alongside  its 
ABC  loyalty  card.  Salis- 
bury has  not  reacted,  but 
announced  earlier  this  year 
that  it  would  launch  its  own 
loyalty  card  in  the  summer. 

Alliance  & Leicester  has 
dropped  the  annual  percent- 
age rate  on  its  Giro  Visa 
card  from  2223  to  21.9  APR. 
The  society  has  reduced  the 
rate  on  its  Atlantic  Visa 
gold  card  from  18.9  to  17.9 
APR  but  annual  fees.  £12 
and  £10  respectively, 
remain  unchanged. 

Cheshire  Building  Soci- 
ety bas  entered  the  credit 
card  market  with  its  own 
Mastercard.  The  card  has 
no  annual  fee. and 
charges  18.9  APR.  The  soci- 
ety is  offering  13.9  APR  for 
six  months  to  existing  card- 
holders who  transfer  their 
balance  from  another 
card  issuer. 


Cliff  Jones 

! OUSEHOLD  running 
costs  are  set  to  fell 
next  year  following 
pressure  from  two  in- 
dustry watchdogs.  Telephone 
bills  will  come  down  by  4.5  per 
cent  and  gas  bills  will  be  al- 
most £40  lower. 

BT  customers  will  save  an 
estimated  £125  million  a year 
on  their  charges.  But  BT  will 
recoup  about  £80  m iilion 
when  it  increases  line  rental 
by  90p  to  £25.69  per  quarter 
next  year.  Those  most  affected 
by  the  charges  will  be  light 
users,  who  will  find  the  new 
charges  excessive  if  they  make 
calls  costing  more  than  £12.69 
and  so  do  not  qualify  for  a 
60  per  cent  discount  Heavier 
users  should  study  the  myriad 
ofBT  tariffs  carefully. 

BT's  PremierLine  tariff  has 
an  annual  fee  of  £24,  entitling 
customers  to  a 15  per  cent  dis- 
count on  all  direct-dialled 
calls  and  5 per  cent  off  calls  to 
mobile  phones  and  premium- 


rate  lines.  Customers  who 
spend  more  than  £40  per  quar- 
ter will  break  even.  For  every 
£10  on  a PremierLine  bill,  cus- 
tomers earn  one  “Talking 
Point"  which  can  be  ex- 
changed for  air  miles. 

Option  15  takes  10  per  cent 
off  all  direct-dialled  calls  and 
5 per  cent  off  calls  to  mobiles 
and  premium-rate  lines.  Un- 
like PremierLine.  which 
charges  an  annual  fee.  Option 
15  has  a running  cost  of  £4  per 
quarter  and  a break-even 
point  of  £40  per  quarter.  BT’s 
Friends  and  Family  scheme 
gives  10  per  cent  off  five  num- 
bers nominated  by  the  caller. 

BT  is  not  the  cheapest  pro- 
vider but  emphasises  that  cus- 
tomers should  study  its  many 
tariffs  before  deciding  to 
switch  to  another  service.  BT 
customers  can  join  Mercury’s 
Smart  Call  service  for  a £5 
quarterly  fee  and  access  the 
network  by  dialling  132.  Mer- 
cury is  cheaper  for  standard 
long-distance  calls  but  BT’s 
price  can  be  reduced  by  vari- 
ous discount  schemes.  Mercu- 


ry’s local  daytime  rate  is  more 
than  double  that  charged  by 
BT. 

Similar  to  Mercury  is  Dial 
1602,  which  customers  can 
join  for  a one-off  £1  fee.  The 
system  is  linked  to  the  resi- 
dent’s standard  BT  phone. 

Typical  of  cut-rate  interna- 
tional call  providers  is  First 
Telecom,  which  does  require 
customers  to  maintain  an  ac- 
count— in  effect  pre-paying 
for  calls. 

Ofgas.  the  gas  industry  reg- 
ulator, said  the  price  cut  it  an- 
nounced this  week  still  allows 
British  Gas  a profit  margin  of 
1.5  per  cent  in  the  face  of  in- 
creased domestic  competition. 


Since  April  half  a million 
consumers  in  Devon,  Corn- 
wall and  Somerset  have  been 
able  to  choose  from  nine  sup- 
pliers. The  competition  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  down  gas  bills 
by  an  average  £80  as  rivals 
seek  to  undercut  British  Gas. 

The  complexity  of  this  new 
competitive  climate  was  high- 
lighted yesterday  by  the  dis- 
closure that  many  people  in 
the  South-west  had  been  over- 
charged by  British  Gas  when 
they  closed  their  accounts  and 
moved  to  a new  supplier. 

• British  Telecom:  ISO;  Mer- 
cury. 0500 500 194:  Dial  1602: 
0171  757 71 61 ‘.First  Telecom: 
08003766666. 


I The  right  connections 


Provhlor 

BT 

Mercury 
Dial  1602 
First  Telecom 


Local  Peek/  National  Peak/  New  York  Peek/ 
Off-peak  Off-peak  Off-peak 

3.4p/1.4p  B.4p/5.0p  33.6p/32-2p 

7.45p/2.45p  6.4p/Z5p  28.1p/26.9p 

6.0p/2.9p  6 .9  p/4.  Op  23.5p/22.5p 

14.Op/1O.O0 


r LET  US  AUCTION  N 
YOUR  ENDOWMENT  POLICY 
RATHER  THAN  SURRENDER  IT 

Give  yourself  the  chance  to  obtain  the  very  best  price 
as  shown  by  last  week’s  auction  results. 

H.E.FOSTER  & CRANFIELD 

(est  1843) 

20  Britton  Street,  London  EC1 M 5NQ 
tel:  0171  608  1941  fax:  0171  608  1943 

Regulated  by  the  Personal  Investment  Authority  . 

k if  in  doubt  seek  expert  advice 


Alt  prfees  exclude  VAt  Table  done  not  cate  Into  account  BT  sevtnge  actemss. 
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PENSIONS 

PHONE 

24  hours  a dav 7 days  a week Now  you  can  pick  up  the  phone  and  get 

pensions  information  or  advice  and  even  set  up  a plan,  quickly  and  without  fuss 


0345  6789  10 
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22  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


The  Guardian  Sat. 


Strong  US  jobs  growth  raises  inflation  fears  and  intensifies  doubts  about  prudence  of  Clarke’s  decision 


City  pours  scorn  on  rate  cut 


Raul  Murphy  In  London 
and  Marie  Tran  in  Hew  York 


THE  City  yesterday 
blew  a loud  rasp- 
berry at  Thursday's 
move  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, Kenneth 
Clarke,  to  cut  a further  quar- 
ter-point off  Interest  rates — 
seizing  instead  on  evidence 
from  across  the  Atlantic  that 
interest  rates  around  the 
world  will  rise  again  soon. 

The  response  was  sharp 
selling  of  both  bonds  and  equi- 
ties, producing  a fall  of  53.5 
points  in  the  FTSE 100  index 
of  top  companies  to  3706.8  and 
slicing  almost  a full  point  off 
gilt-edged  prices. 

An  unexpectedly  strong 
May  jobs  report  in  the  US 
reignited  inflation  fears. 


sending  tremors  through  the 
financial  markets  across  the 
world. 

In  the  US.  the  benchmark 
30-year  bond  fell  more  than 
two  points,  sending  the  yield 
above  7 per  cent  Worries  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  will  be 
forced  to  put  up  American  in- 
terest rates  quickly  spread  to 
the  stock  market  in  New 
York,  where  the  main  US  in- 
dex. the  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
Average,  fell  more  than  80 
points  in  early  trading. 

Aside  from  London,  jitters 
about  inflation  also  spread  to 
continental  Europe,  with  the 
CAC-40  index  in  Paris  sliding 
31  points  to  2102  for  example. 

Since  March,  the  monthly 
publication  of  America's  non- 
fann  payroll  figures  has  kept 
financial  markets  on  tenter- 
hooks. Yesterday,  there  was 


news  that  almost  350,000  new 
jobs  were  created  in  May — 
double  analysts'  predictions 
— while  the  US  government 
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also  revised  April's  job  cre- 
ation figure  Sharply  higher, 
from  2,000  to  163,000. 

While  the  Dow  Jones  later 
clawed  back  some  of  its  losses 
as  curbs  on  computer  trading 
were  introduced  in  New  York, 
analysts  in  London  were 
warning  that  a spate  of  Brit- 
ish economic  statistics  due  to 
be  published  next  week  will 
be  scoured  for  any  evidence 
of  inflationary  pressure. 

Bob  Semple,  head  of  strat- 
egy at  investment  bankers 
Nat  West  Securities,  warned 
that  the  FTSE  100  could  con- 
tinue to  fall  if  any  further  evi- 
dence of  the  US  economy 
threatening  to  overheat 
emerges.  “We  may  well  have 
seeatbe  best  of  shares  this 
year,”  he  said. 

The  Federal  Reserve’s  open 
market  committee  next  meets 


on  July  2 to  cons  ider  mone- 
tary policy  and  a debate  is 
underway  over  whether  the 
Fed  chairman,  Alan  Green- 
span, will  move  Immediately 
to  raise  rates  from  their  cur- 
rent level  of 5M  percent, . 
rather  than  waiting  until 
later  in  the  summer  and  risk- 
ing a clash  with  the  US  presi- 
dential elections. 

President  Ctintonhailed 
the  latest  jobs  reports  as  fur- 
ther evidence  of  his  success- 
ful economic  strategy.  “I  be- 
lieve it  is  a sign  we  can  grow 
the  economy  without  infla- 
tion if  our  workers  and  our 
businesses  are  productive.” 
be  said. 

While  the  bond  and  stock 
markets  shuddered  at  the  jobs 
report,  several  Wall  Street 
economists  welcomed  the 
prospect  of  employment  cre- 


ation and  agreed  with  Mr 
Clinton’s  assessment  that 
there  is  little  evidence  of 
inflation 

“This  is  a healthy  report, 
with  healthy  jobs  growth  al- 
though we  know  the  Fed  will 
Interpret  this  as  raising  the 
danger  of  inflation,  "said 
Peter  Kretzmer,  economist 
with  NattonsBanc  Capital 
Markets.  “We  don't  see  in 
other  numbers  the  begin- 
nings of  inflation.” 

Despite  the  big  jump  in  job 
creation  for  May.  Darwin 
Beck,  an  economist  with  CS 
First  Boston,  pointed  out  that, 
averaged  out  over  the  last  five 
months,  the  US  economy  had 
created  a sustainable  225,000 
jobs  per  month.  “That  is  con- 
sistent with  moderate  eco- 
nomic growth  for  lie  year," 
Mr  Beck  said. 


diamond 
mine  quits 
De  Beers 


Dan  Atkinson 


THE  world’s  biggest  dia- 
mond mine  yesterday 
polled  oat  of  the  De 
Beers  gemstone  cartel  after 
months  ofbickering  over 
prices  and  quotas.  But  the 
South  African  giant  took 
the  news  calmly  and  in- 
sisted its  International 
marketing  grip  would  not 
be  significantly  weakened. 

Argyle — whose  biggest 
shareholder  is  Britain’s 
RTZ,  the  world’s  largest 
mining  bouse— will  now 
sell  its  diamonds  direct 
through  its  Antwerp  office, 
cutting  out  De  Beers’s  Cen- 
tral Selling  Organisation 
(CSO),  based  at  Hatton  Gar- 
den, London. 

A CSO  spokesman  said  De 
Beers  was  “disappointed, 
naturally’’  but  “not  sur- 
prised” . The  66-year-old 
cartel,  he  said,  would  not  be 
damaged  seriously  by  Ar- 
gyle’s  decision,  nor  was 
there  any  question  of  a 
“falling-oat”  between  De 
Beers  and  RTZ. 

At  the  end  erf  the  day,  he 
said,  the  CSO  had  not  been 
able  to  give  Argyle  what  it 
wanted,  in  terms  ofhlgher 
prices  and  increased 
sales,  and  Argyle  had  been 
unable  to  satisfy  De  Beers's 
desire  to  stabilise  the 
market- 

Changing  conditions  in 


Sparkle  dims . . . De  Beers’  decision  to  ‘rebalance1  diamond  prices  has  hit  Argyle,  which  mines  mainly  cheaper  gems 


PHOTOGRAPH;  LYDIA  VAN  DEM  MEER 


the  diamond  business  have 
led  De  Beers  to  "rebalance” 
CSO  prices,  taking  advan- 
tage of  strong  global  de- 
mand for  expensive  stones 
while  cutting  the  prices  of . 
cheaper,  less  popular  gems. 

This  has  hit  hard  at  Ar- 
gyle, which — despite  its 
size— produces  diamonds 


with  an  average  value  of 
just  £6.50  a carat,  against 
the  £65  a carat  produced  by 
some  De  Beers  mines  in  Bo- 
tswana. 

Half  Argyle’s  output  is 
used  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, and  the  other  half 
features  mainly  in  the 
cheapest  types  of  jewellery. 


The  CSO  rejected  sugges- 
tions that  the  pull-out  could 
jeapardise  the  deal,  signed 
on  February  23  after  tortu- 
ous negotiations,  that  kept 
Russia  within  the  carteL 
Russia,  after  De  Beers,  is 
the  world's  second-largest 
producer  of  diamonds  by 
value;  together  they  ac- 


co  ant  for  76  per  cent  by 
value  of  world  production. 

Argyle  accounts  for  6 per 
cent.  Its  current  CSO  con- 
tract runs  to  the  end  of  the 
mouth,  after  which  it  will 
not  be  renewed-  While 
wishing  Argyle  well.  De 
Beers  sources  suggested  the 
mine  had  helped  depress  the 


prices  for  cheaper  stones  by 
its  own  high  production 
levels.  It  opened  in  1983  to 
produce  29  million  carats  a 
year,  and  now  produces 
about  40  million 
The  CSO  has  seen  defec- 
tions before;  Zaire  left  in 
1982  and  rejoined  the 
following  year. 


Liquidators 
sue  auditors 
over  Leeson 


Writs  for  more  than 
£450m  have  been 
issued  over  Barings 
losses,  says  NICK 
CUMMING-BRUCE 


THE  liquidators  of  rogue 
trader  Nick  Leeson 's 
Baling  Futures  (Singa- 
pore) operation  are  suing  the 
auditors  Deloitte  & Touche 
and  Coopers  & Lybrand  for 
“well  over”  $700  million 
(£450  million),  alleging  negli- 
gence over  their  failure  to  ex- 
pose the  losses  that  eventually 
brought  down  Barings  Bank. 

In  the  first  of  two  suits 
served  atthe  start  of  foe  weds, 
liquidators  Price  Waterhouse 
seek  to  pin  liability  for  losses 
run  up  by  Mr  Leeson  in  1992 
and  1993  on  Deloitte,  which 
carried  out  external  audits  of 
BFS  in  those  years. 

A second  action  over  1994 
losses,  understood  to  amount 

to  about  65  per  cent  of  the  total 
Price  Waterhouse  is  seeking 
from  the  two  companies,  cites 

Deloitte  and  Coopers &Ly- 
branri,  which  conducted  the 
external  audit  for  that  year. 

Mr  Leeson.  now  serving  a 
six-  and-  a-haif-y  ear  sentence 
in  a Singapore  jail,  broke  Brit- 
ain’s oldest  merchant  bank  by 
running  up  losses  of 
$1.4  billion  that  he  concealed 
in  the  error  account  ”88888”. 
Price  Waterhouse  will  be  till- 
able to  recover  the  total 
amount  of  Mr  Leeson’s  losses 
from  the  auditors,  financial 
sources  said,  as  the  negligence 
they  allege  dates  back  only  to 


the  tune  of  their  audits.  In  De- 
loitte’s  case,  this  started  atthe 
end  of 1992. 

Price  Waterhouse,  which 
investigated  foe  BFS  scandal 
on  behalf  of  foe  Singapore 
government,  alleged  in  its 
report  that  Deloitte’s  auditors 
were  aware  of  foe  **88888”  ac- 
count but  did  not  examine  Mr 
Leeson’s  transactions  on  the 
grounds  that  foe  year-end  bal- 
ance was  insignificant  The 
report  said  that  Deloitte  did 

not  adhere  to  standard  audit- 
ing procedures,  by  telling  to 
review  the  transactions 
or  to  obtain  independent  con- 
firmation of  a balance  pre- 
pared by  BFS  foat  later  turned 

outto  have  been  falsified. 

The  investigators  noted 
foatCodpers  & Lybrand  Sin- 
gapore foiled  to  obtain  inde- 
pendent confirmation  of  Mr 

Leeson’s  explanation  that  a 
7.778 billion  yen  (£46  million) 
discrepancy  fo,199f_repre' 
sented  money  due  from  a us 

securities  hrokingfirm.  The 
C&L  auditors  foiled  to  spot 
thatatexed  confirmation  pur- 
porting to  come  from  the  US 
coopany  arrived  on  paper 
from  Mr  Leeson’s  home  fax 
machine  headed  "From  Nick 
&Lisa*’. 

C&L  Singapore  did  notfor- 
m ally  complete  its  audit  of 
BFS  for  1991  but  did  give  un- 
qualified clearance  of  the  Bar- 
ing Group’s  report  covering 
BFS,  Price  Waterhouse  noted. 

Hie  liquidator’s  writs  are 
unlikely  to  be  heard  before  the 
second  half  of  1997,  according 
to  a Singaporean  financial 
source,  who  said  that  even 
foat  timetable  was  "hard  but 
double  if  everybody  proceeds 

at  a good  clip”. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELL9_ 


Australia  1.90 
Austria  mis 
Belgium  47-04 
Canada  2.0575 
Cyprus  0.7050 
Denmark  6.89 
Finland  7.1975 


France  7J4 
Germany 
Greece  38400 
HonS  1163 
India  5M9 

Ireland  0.9476 
Israel  5-04 


Italy  2,344  5lnoapor&  2.12 

Malta  05450  Scum  Africa  6.5? 

Netherlands  2.5550  Spain  193  75 
Now  Zealand  z 2450  Sweden  1 1 (14 
Norway  9.B6  5w,Uerfflnd  1 8750 

Portugal  23BOO  Turkey  117.087 
Saudi  Arabia  5 7$  USA  1 5100 
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BBA  forced  to  drop  Lucas  bid  plans 


Sarah  Whttebiootn 


HAREHOLDER  opposi- 
tion yesterday  forced 
the  engineering 
group,  to  drop  plans  to  bid  for 
Lucas  just  two  days  alter  de- 
claring an  interest  in  acquir- 
ing foe  automotive  compo- 
nents firm. 

The  company  announced 
that  it  would  not  be  launching 
a bid  without  the  consent  of 
the  Lucas  board,  which  has 
already  agreed  to  a merger 
withrhe  American  Varity 
Corporation. 

The  news  followed  mount- 
ing opposition  in  foe  City  to 
BBA’s  bid  hopes.  A number  of 
fund  managers,  who  control 


large  shareholdings  in  BBA, 
were  opposed  to  a counterbid 
by  the  firm  and  argued  furi- 
ously foat  foe  idea  should  be 
dropped.  Several  sharehold- 
ers, led  by  Robert  Fleming, 
spoke  publicly  against  foe 
planned  £2^  billion  offer— an 
extremely  rare  event  In  foe 
highly  secretive  City. 

By  yesterday  evening  it  was 
clear  that  the  proposed  take- 
over was  not  go  log  to  getoff 
foe  ground,  though  the  BBA 
camp  was  claiming  foe  sup- 
port of  several  institutions. 

Even  before  BBA’s  an- 
nouncement Lucas’s  share 
price  was  on  the  slide  and 
BB  A’s  had  started  to  climb. 
They  closed  the  day  at  239p 
and  303p  respectively. 


BBA  claimed  it  had  dropped 
its  plans  because  the  price  it 
would  have  had  to  pay  for  Lu- 
cas had  risen  along  with  the 
company’s  share  price.  BBA 
said:  “We’ve  withdrawn,  or 
backed  off  for  foe  moment,  not 
because  of  a lack  of  Industrial 
logic  In  the  deal  but  because 
we  don’t  think  there  is  value 
therefor  us. 

“BBA  has  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  itself  that  Lucas’s 
shareholders  would  accept  an 
alternative  proposal  to  a 
merger  of  Lucas  and  Varity 
Corporation  on  terms  which 
would  be  in  the  interests  of 
BBA’s  shareholders." 

BBA  has  “left  a door  open” 
for  Lucas’s  board  to  approach 
it— in  case  the  Varity  merger 


falls  through.  But  City  institu- 
tions were  saying  last  night 
that  any  chance  of  foe  take- 
over plan  re-emerging  was  ex- 
tremely slim. 

"It's  all  up  for  a BBA  bid. 
Lucas  wants  to  do  a deal  with 
Varity,”  said  one  leading  fund 
manager. 

Lucas  said  it  was  “very 
happy  with  our  excellent 
merger  agreement  with  Var- 
ity” and  had  no  intention  of 
opening  talks  with  BBA 

The  retreat  is  a rare  setback 
for  Roberto  Quarta.  BBA  chief 
executive.  He  has  led  an  ag- 
gressive two-year  revamp, 
highlighted  by  last  year’s  pur- 
chase of  Hoi  vis  Holzstoff  in 
Switzerland's  first  hostile 
takeover. 


Amicable  returns  £100m  to  ftae  hill  rinBnffc 
tax-shelter  investors  Utib  Dill  rip  0115 


Cliff  Jones 


SCOTTISH  Amicable  has 
been  forced  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  to  hand  back  more 
than  £100  million  to  30.000  in- 
vestors after  its  latest  scheme 
for  sheltering  tax  was  de- 
clared illegal. 

The  Scottish  fund  manager 
said  foe  Revenue’s  decision 
not  to  grant  tax-free  status  to  a 
trust  to  be  launched  later  this 
month  was  “geared  to  create 
as  much  disruption  as  pass- 
ible”. A further  estimated  £50 
million  is  being  held  by  inde- 
pendent financial  advisers 
who  expected  the  trust  to  be 
blackballed. 

Hie  Revenue  decided  to 
close  a loophole  in  Pep  regula- 
tions two  weeks  into  the  six- 
week  launch  period  of  Amica- 
ble Strategy.  The  trust 
promised  to  shelter  £60.000 
from  income  tax.  and  was  on 
course  to  raise  its  target  of 
£240  million. 

Michael  Jack,  financial  sec- 
retary to  the  Treasury,  said 
that  foe  Government  had  “no 
alternative  but  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  foe  Pep  regula- 
tions with  immediate  effect  to 
prevent  particular  arrange- 
ments under  which  investors 


might  circumvent  the  £8,000 
annual  subscription  limit  for 
Peps  authorised  by 
Parliament” 

The  Amicable’s  trust  was  to 
invest  the  £6,000  allowance  in 
the  Pep  and  a further  £44,000 
in  a split-level  investment 
trust  &e  income  from  which 
would  be  held  in  a separate 
portfolio. 

Scottish  Amicable,  which 
manages  £J1  billion,  will 
refund  investors'  money  later 
this  month  with  the  offer  of  a 2 
per  cent  discount  for  those  in- 
vesting refunded,  money  in  its 
unit  trusts  and  Peps. 

However,  many  investors 
win  have  lost  hundreds  of 
pounds  in  interest  on  their 
savings  after  cashing  in  other 
investments  with  the  promise 
of  sheltering  £50.000  from  the 
taxman. 

Marie  Bolland,  technical 
manager  at  chartered  accoun- 
tants Chamberlain  de  Broe 
says:  “This  was  always  an  ex- 
traordinary trust  and  the  In- 
land Revenue  has  decided  to 
be  heavy-handed.  Scottish 
Amicable  thought  they  were 
in  the  dear." 

Scottish  Amicable  last 
night  would  not  comment  on 
the  setback  but  will  detail  the 
size  of  the  refund  on  Monday. 


Customers  in 
competition  trials 
overcharged,  reports 
CHRIS  BARRIE  ■ 


GAS  customers  in  the 
south-west  cf  England 
have  been  charged 
“hundreds  of  pounds"  for  gas 
they  never  used,  it  emerged 
yesterday. 

As  British  Gas  launched  an 
inquiry  into  more  than  70 
cases  of  overcharging,  the  Gas 
Consumers’  Council  (GCC) 
said  that  people  had  been 
charged  amounts  "greatly  in 
excess”  of  foe  cost  of  gas  they 
had  used.  On  average  the  over- 
charging amounted  to  £160 
and,  in  two  cases,  it  exceeded 
£350. 

With  52  consumers  com- 
plaining to  the  GCC  and 
"many  more"  direct  to  British 
Gas,  council  director  Ian  Powe 
accused  the  company  of  rely- 
tagon‘*untried  systems  as  jus- 
tification for  taking  money 
out  of  customers’  bank  ac- 
counts". Checked  by  even  a 
“half  sensible  person",  the 
charges  would  have  been  seen 
to  be  inaccurate. 


The  overcharging  occurred 
when  consumers  in  foe  south- 
west switched  suppliers.  The 
region,  which  is  hosting  trials 
ahead  of  full  competition  in 
supply  in  1998,  has  seen  some 
40.000  consumers  quit  British 
Gas  Trading  (BGT),  the  supply 
arm,  for  rival  suppliers. 

Under  a pre-trials  agree- 
ment, BGT  bills  customers  on 
foe  basis  of  information 
received  from  a meter-reading 
carried  out  at  foe  behest  of  its 
competitor.  That  information 
is  Sent  to  BGT  via  TransCo,  its 
pipeline  and  transportation 
division. 

There  were  ponflicting 
reports  yesterday  of  where  the 
inaccuracies  were  taking 
place,  with  accusations  and 
counter  accusations  betwee 
suppliers  and  TransCo. 

Compounding  the  problem, 
it  appeared  that  money  had 
been  removed  via  direct  debit 
from  customer  accounts  with- 
out warning  as  a result 

British  Gas  has  told  foe  in- 
dustry regulator  Ofgas  that  it 
is  taking  steps  to  stop  foe 
problem.  But  Labour  con- 
sumer affairs  spokesman  Ni- 
gel Griffiths  warned  that  Brit- 
ish Gas "should  not  be 
allowed  to  experiment  with 
customers’  money”. 


Notebook 


Wall  Street ri 
creates  new 


v *,1  J 


Mark  Milner 


TOCKand  bond  market 
reaction  to  the  release  of 


monthly  employment 

data  from  the  US  is  fast  assum 
irtg  a ritual  air.  The  Labor  De- 
partment figures  show  foe 
American  economy  creating 
more  jobs  than,  the  economic 
analysts  expected,  leading  to 
warnings  about  inflationary 
pressure  which,  the  forecast- 
ers predict  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  head  off  by  in- 
creasing interest  rates. 

The  reaction  has  a basis  of  a 
sort  The  markets  remember 
all  too  well  that  when  rates 
last  started  to  rise — in  Febru- 
ary 1994 — prices,  particu- 
larly bond  prices,  slumped 

alarmingly. 

The  subsequent  Mexican 
crisis  maintained  the  mar- 
kets* sombre  mood-  So  now 
they  get  their  retaliation  in 
first  before  a shame-faced 
rally  takes  prices  back  to.  and 
then  beyond,  where  they  were 
before. 

There  is  a new  twist  begin- 
ning to  emerge.  It  turns  the 
conventional  wisdom  on  its 
head,  suggesting  that  despite 
the  jobs  data,  the  Fed  will  not 
increase  rates,  therefore  infla- 
tionary pressures  will  not  be 
checked,  therefore  investors 
should  9elL 

That  kind  of  argument  is 
likely  to  gather  strength  the 
closer  we  come  to  the  presi- 
dential election  in  November 
on  foe  grounds  that  the  US 
central  bank  will  not  want  to 
be  seen  to  playing  politics. 

This  is  all  very  well.  Mar- 
kets go  up,  markets  go  down.  It 
is  at  least  arguable  that  to 
regard  good  news  on  the  jobs 
front  as  bad  news  for  foe  fi- 
nancial markets  is  perverse. 
The  European  economies 
would  be  overjoyed  if  they 
were  able  to  rattle  up  job  cre- 
ation on  the  US  scale.  But  as 
overreaction  gives  way  to 
ever  more  perfunctory  ritual, 
another  danger  emerges. 

The  markets  could  start  to 
Ignore  the  jobs  data,  and  be 
taken  by  surprise  when  the 
Fed  does  raise  rates — and  will 
then  be  panicked  into  melt- 
down. 

The  fall-out  would  be  even 
worse  if  it  were  to  come  at  a 
time  when  Wall  Street  had 
finally  decided  that  its  long 
bull  run  had  run  out  of  steam. 


price  since  BBA  decided  to 
scratch,  before  coming  under 
starter’s  orders  as  it  were, 
shows  foat  quite  a tew  expec-  - 
tations  have  been  dashed. 

One  consequence  of  the  col- 
lapse of  BBA’s  bid  ambitious 
is  that  Lucas's  own  strategy— . 
a merger  with  the  US  group  V/. 
Varity— nughtuot.iKjw_  j-- 
receive  foe  scrutiny  it  would ' 
have  freed  in  a takeover 
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Beyond  BBA 

BA’s  announcement 


BBA’s  announcement 
that  it  will  not  be  making 
a bid  for  Lucas  has  left 
the  company  looking  red- 
faced. 

Officially,  BBA  is  saying 
that  it  decided  not  to  go  ahead 
with  an  offer  because  it  had 
not  been  able  to  persuade  suf- 
ficient Lucas’  shareholders  to 
give  their  backing. 

Clearly,  however.  BBA  was 
also  having  to  face  disquiet 
from  some  of  its  own  institu- 
tional shareholders. 

That  is  not  too  surprising. 
Shareholders  were  entitled  to 
have  doubts  about  just  how 
much  industrial  logic  there 
would  have  been  in  BBA  ac- 
quiring Lucas.  They  were  en- 
titled to  feel  disquiet  about 
how  much  new  paper  and/or 
debt  would  have  been 
required  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  Lucas  which,  after 
all,  has  a significantly  larger 
market  capitalisation  than 
the  would-be  bidder. 

The  fall  in  the  Lucas  share 


scrap- 

Lucas  has  made  little  secret 
of  its  desire  to  find  a suitable 
partner  to  boost  Us  interna- 
tional standing.  The  proposed 
deal  was  not  exactly  unwel- 
come on  foe  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  either.  Varity  shares 
shot  up  more  than  83  immedj- ' 
ately  after  foe  merger  an- 
nouncement. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  . • 
terms  of  size  the  deal  will  put  1 
LucasA7arity  comfortably 
towards  the  top  end  of  the  20 
motor  components  groups  . 
which  are  expected  to  domi-  ' 
nate  the  industry. 

Size  alone  will  not  he 
enough.  The  question  will  be 
whether  the  two  will  be  more- 
than  the  sum  of  their  parts. 
That  is  always  move  difficult 
to  achieve  in  a friendly  mergy. 
than  after  a takeover,  when 
the  acquiring  company  can 
feel  freer  to  take  drastic 
action.  A BBA  bid  would  have 
given  the  debate  extra  bite. 
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Malang  a mark 


News  in  brief 


Boardroom 

clearout 


Double  the  number  of 
boardroom  bans  were  made 
against  unfit  directors  of 
companies  in  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  than  in 
1995,  foe  Department  of  Trade 
announced  yesterday. 

More  than  200  were  barred 
from  serving  on  boards — 
taking  the  total  number 

disqualified  over 3.000.  In  the 
year  to  the  end  of  March,  a 

record  727  directors  were 
deemed  unfit,  compared  with 
392  In  1995. 


over  the  next  20  years.  A 
network  of  three-star  hotels  is 
also  planned.  It  partner, 
China  International  Industry 
and  Commerce  Corn,  will 
build  the  hotels. 


Allders  goes  Swiss 

Allders  announced  yesterday 
foat  it  Is  to  sell  its  duty-free 
operations  to  Swissair  for  £i6o 
million,  bringing  to  an  end 

weeks  of  uncertainty  which 
began  with  an  offer  from 
airports  operator  BAA.  The 
sale  depends  on  Allders 
shareholders  voting  against 
foe  BAA  offer,  which  is  Worth 
only  £145  million,  at  a meeting 
on  Monday. 


Hiltons  for  China 

Ladbroke's  Hilton 
International  hotel  chain  has 
started  an  expansion  in  China 
which  will  see  it  run  as  many 
as  20  five-star  hotels  there 


Confidence  builder 

Building  firm  Taylor 
Woodrow  yesterday  said  it 

saw  early  signs  of  confidence 
returning  to  the  housing 

market,  although  margins 

were  very  tight  and  left  little 
room  for  error. 


Unhappy  Spring 

Spring  Ram.  the  borne 

improvements  group,  issued 
its  fifth  profit  warning  in 
three  years  yesterday.  It  said 
results  for  foe  first  half  of  the 
year  ‘will  fall  well  short  of  foe 

1995  comparative"  where 
profits  reached  £900,ooo.  As  a 
result  £3.4  million  was  wiped 
on  foe  group’s  market  value. 


Tesco  sales  up  7pc 

Tesco  chairman  Sir  Ian 
MacLaurin  told  shareholders 
at  foe  annual  meeting  that 

Sales  were  7 per  cent  up  on  last 
yeac^excluding  business  in 
new  stores.  Total  sales  were  13 
percent  higher  than  last  year, 
for  Ian  said  petrol  profits  were 
soil  suffering  from  foe  price 
warbut  the  losses  were 
compensated  for  elsewhere. 
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HE  who  pays  the  piper  • 
calls  the  tune,  but  some 
of  those  involved  in 
European  monetary  union  ap- 
pear in  grave  danger  of  forget- 
ting it. 

Take  yesterday,  for  exam-  ■ 
pie.  A senior  Italian  treasury 
official  argued  that  the  new 
European  central  bank,  to  be 
created  as  an  integral  part  cf  - 
European  monetary  union,, 
should  have  an  obligationto 
intervene  on  the  foreign  ex-  - 
change  markets  to  protect  : . 
those  Eli  currencies  which 
had  not  signed  up  for  the 
single  currency. 

The  caveat  that  such  help 
should  only  be  given  if  foe: 
budgetary' policies  of  foe 
countries  concerned  weresuf 
ficiently  rigorous  comes  close 
to  adding  insult  to  injury.  , . . . 

The  reason  is  that  the  bur- 
den of  any  such  foreign  ex-  • 
change  intervention  would 
fall  principally  on  that  part  of 
tlie  central  bank's  reserves 
contributed  by  Germany,  a 
country  already  finding  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  even  its  views-  : 
about  budgetary  rigour. past 
EMU  membership,  accepted 
Although  European  foat® 
finance  ministers  are  motiqg- 
toward  agreement  on  afifflfi  . 
setary  "stability  pactT^fV-.* 
countries  that  take  partSL-  .• . 
EMU,  it  will  fall  short  of  the 
original  German  proposal  In 
particular,  the  German  idea : 
foat  EMU  members  should  be 
penalised  automatically  if 
their  budget  deficit  exceeds  3 
per  cent  of  GDP  is  falling^ 
the  wayside. 

Instead,  an  EMU  progress’" 
report  adopted  by  EU  finance 
ministers  earlier  this  week 
called  for  the  EU  to  build  on  . 
foe  Maastricht  treaty's  provi- 
sions for  fining  countries  that 
run  up  “excessive"  deficits. 

The  system,  however.  Is  ex- 
pected to  have  more  flexibility 
than  Germany  had  wanted. . 
For  example,  countries  will  be 
fined  if  their  deficit  “per- 
sists," although  the  ministers 
have  not  said  for  how  long. 

Moreover,  there  is  likely  to 
be  some  scope  for  countries  to 
escape  Q^es  if  their  deficit 
widens  for  “exceptional” 
reasons. 

A Germany  struggling  to 
keep  EMU  Insiders  up  to  the 
mark  — or  the  euro  — is  un- 
likely to  have  much  sympathy 
with  outsiders  who  run  into 
difficulties. 
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Helena  Smith  rattles  around  in  Tirana’s  cavernous  All&alnilan  bourse 
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huge  debt  engine 


JOHN  GLOVER  in  Milan  says  the  state 
holding  company  has  folded  under  union 
pressure — this  time  it’s  taking  a hard  line 


IRI,  Italy’s  huge  state  hold- 
ing company,  this  week 

served  notice  that  a solu- 
tion to  the  crisis  at 

national  carrier  Alitalia  must 
be  found — fast.  The  airltna  jj 
In  a taflsptn  largely  because 
its  poisonous  industrial  rela- 
tions have  prevented  action  to 
stem  its  mounting  losses. 

In  the  past  IRI,  which  owns 
89.3  per  cent  of  Alitalia’s 
shares,  has  always  buckled 
under  when  faced  with  union 
pressure  at  the  airline  its  cur- 
rent hard  line  towards  its  off- 
spring clearly  has  top-level 
political  backing.  Romano 
•Prodi,  the  new  prime  minis- 
ter. is  a veteran  of  two  stints  as 
president  of  IRI.  His  closest 
advisor  is  on  leave  from  his 
job  as  director  general  of  the 
holding  company.  Moreover, 
as  Italy’s  most  important  state  I 
holding  company,  important 
decisions  are  made  jointly 
with  p32’s  owner,  the  treasury. 
This  is  run  by  ex-premier 
Carlo  Ciampi. 

By  announcing  it  would  not 
be  attending  a shareholders 
meeting  called  to  agree  an  ini- 
tial 1.5  trillion  lire  (£625  mil- 
lion) cash  injection  for  the 
carrier.  IRI  has  set  a final 
deadline  for  the  company  to 
cut  a deal  with  its  warring 
unions.  The  meeting  has  been 
reconvened  for  June  28.  Be- 
yond that  date  formal  bank- 
ruptcy looms. 

Alitalia’s  financial  crash 


I landing  would  have  unpleas- 
ant  implications  for  its  final 
owner,  the  country’s  first  left- 
wing  government  in  five  de- 
cades, not  least  by  exposing 
the  cracks  in  the  fragile  coali- 
tion that  sustains  it 

But  neither  can  the  govern- 
ment continue  to  throw  good 
taxpayers’  money  after  bad. 
Alitalia  is  bleeding  cash.  The 
deficit  it  racked  up  in  the  is 
months  to  the  end  of  March 
this  year  totals  over  900 
billion  lire,  which  will  reduce 
its  capital  stock  to  less  than 
150  billion  lire.  The  company 
also  has  debts  of  over  3.5  tril- 
lion lire  and  is  expected  to  lose 

some  400  billion  lire  this  year. 

Under  Italian  Jaw.  share- 
holders must  now  either  fork 
out  more  cash  to  bring  its 
ratios  up  to  at  least  the  legal 
minimum,  or  they  can  set  a 
course  for  the  bankruptcy  tri- 
bunal. IRT s move  is  clearly  a 
warning  shot  A note  issued  by 
the  holding  company  stated 
that  until  the  company’s 
unions  had  agreed  to  the 
restructuring  plan,  presented 
by  chief  executive  Domenico 
Cempella,  it  was  postponing 
any  decision  over  pumping  in 
new  cash. 

The  five-year  plan  rails  for 
costs  to  be  slashed  by  around 
500  billion  lire,  job  cuts  of 
some  3,000  and  for  a major 
reorganisation  of  the  compa- 
ny’s operations.  This  includes 
setting  up  two  new  low  cost 


carriers,  one  for  short- to-me- 
dium  range  flights,  one  for 
long-range  trips. 

The  plan  was  open  to  negoti- 
ation by  the  unions,  Mr  Cem- 
pella said.  on  everything  ex- 
cept its  impact  on  the  bottom 
line,  the  speed  of  its  Imple- 
mentation and  its  shape.  It 
was  promptly  rejected. 

The  powerful  pilots’  unions, 
which  were  behind  the  trips  in 
the  ejector  seat  taken  by  Mr 
Cempella ’s  predecessors, 
reacted  to  news  of  IRI's  warn- 
ing by  stressing  the  Impor- 
tance of  employee  involve- 
ment in  the  company.  They 
are  hoping  to  parlay  a secret 
wage  rise  agreed  on  last  year 
— which  present  manage- 
ment has  refbsed  to  honour— 
into  stock  in  the  company. 

They  are  also  preparing  an 
alternative  plan  under  which 
the  cost  savings  will  go  into  a 
special  fund  to  be  used  to  buy 
shares  for  employees 
when  the  company  is  eventu- 
ally privatised.  Unions  repre- 
senting other  staff  instead 
called  IRI’s  decision  “grave, 
unthinkable,  blackmail". 

They  are  hoping  to  persuade 
the  pilots  to  sign  up  to  their 
own  alternative  plan.  They  all 
hope  to  keep  the  company  in 
one  piece. 

What  is  clear  is  that  Prodi. 
Ciampi  and  their  advisers  all 
know  how  the  system  works 
and  they  bH  know  the  propen- 
sity of  the  IRI  group  to  con- 
duct its  industrial  relations 
through  endless  talk.  They 
also  know —and  they  hope  the 
unions  know — that  Alitalia's 
last  chance  to  keep  flying  is 
the  reconvened  meeting  at  the 
end  of  June. 
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Nice  work . . . Moneychangers  outside  the  Albanian  national  bank  in  Tirana-  The  government  wants  them  inside  as  forex  dealers  photograph:  melanie  frjend 

So  quiet,  you  could  hear  a share  drop 

THE  Albanian  stock  ex-  l market  sector  chief  concedes.  | forced  to  end  the  session  in  | Arben  Papajorgi,  a young,  | the  exchange  they  hope  to 
change  is  a very  quiet  the  world  of  fast-moving  I the  midst  of  a heated  debate  fresh-faced  trader  quickly  ! clamp  down  on  the  illegal 
place.  So  quiet,  it  is  prices  can  be  an  elusive  one.  over  whether  Interest  rates  on  points  out,  has  “never  trade, 

hard  to  know  if  it  is  ac-  “As  we’ve  very  little  expert-  treasury  bills  were  also  trade-  worked".  So  far,  two — a former  fac- 


Peels  of  protest  rise  in  idyll  facing  Parisian  runways 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 

Mournful  church  bens 

will  toll  in  Bean  villierB 
today  as  villagers  protest 
against  a decision  to  drive 
the  runways  of  Paris's  third 
international  airport 
through  their  rural  idyll. 

Chosen  to  absorb  future 
overflow  air  traffic  from 
Orly  and  Charles  de  Gaulle 
airports,  this  village  80km 
south-west  of  Paris  has 
fallen  fool  of  centralised 
French  planning  policy.  Its 
mayor,  Georges  Lhermitte. 
claims  the  200  residents 
were  not  consulted. 

He  said:  “The  govern- 


ment appointed  a commit 
sion  to  study  three  sites — 
Beauvilliers,  another  north 
of  Paris  and  one  in  Nor- 
mandy. Without  waiting  for 
the  commission  to  begin 
local  consultation,  the  gov- 
ernment has  made  the 
announcement.” 

The  government's  spokes- 
man, Alain  Lamassoure, 

! said  Beauvilliers  was  cho- 
sen for  its  low  population 
density  and  because  the  en- 
vironmental impact  would  . , 
be  minimal. 

He  said  any  airport  would 
not  come  Into  operation 
until2015  at  the  earliest, 
adding:  “The  time  has  not  1 
yet  come  to  make  the  pro- 


ject a reality.  It  is  a matter 
of  setting  aside  the  neces- 
sary land.” 

Hie  government  believes 
Beauvilliers  would  be  the 
best  site  because  fewer  than 
100  houses  would  be  demol- 
ished and  fewer  than  4,000 
people  would  suffer  noise. 
Chartres,  20  kilometres 
away,  would  enjoy  an  influx 
of  industry  and  tonrism. 

Mr  Lhermitte  fears  being 
engulfed  in  the  “suburban- 
isation'’ of  Paris,  the  Euro- 
pean Union's  festest-grow- 
ing  city.  He  said:  “Forty  per 
cent  of  the  population  of 
Eure-et-Loir  (the  local  dd- 
partement)  has  come  hereto 
escape  city  life.” 


THE  Albanian  stock  ex- 
change is  a very  quiet 
place.  So  quiet,  it  is 
hard  to  know  if  it  is  ac- 
tually open  or  closed. 

But  for  the  10  brokers  who 
attend  its  twice-weekly  ses- 
sions in  toe  cavernous  grand 
hall  of  Tirana's  slow-paced 
central  hank,  the  Albanian 
bourse  is  a very  real  thing. 

Its  inauguration,  last 
month,  marked  an  “historic 
moment"  for  the  country  in 
the  words  of  the  euphoric  pres- 
ident Sail  Berisha. 

Opened  justfive  weeks  be- 
fore the  former  Stalinist 
state's  third  multi-party  poll, 
the  conservative  leader  hailed 
it  as  the  "crowning  glory”  of 
his  struggle  to  imbue  Europe's 
poorest  economy  with  a touch 
of  toe  West 

Yet  for  all  the  official  enthu- 
siasm, Albanians  have 
quickly  discovered  that  oper- 
ating a stock  exchange  is  far 
from  easy. 

As  Ehrin  Meka.  the  bourse’s 


market  sector  chief  concedes, 
the  world  of  fast-moving 
prices  can  be  an  elusive  one. 

"As  we've  very  little  experi- 
ence of  a market  economy, 
we’ve  found  ourselves  facing 
a lot  of  practical  difficulties", 
be  says  after  a particularly 
gruelling  morning  on  toe  trad- 
ing floor. 

Mr  Meka.  a thin  man  with  a 

forced  to  end  the  session  in 
the  midst  of  a heated  debate 
over  whether  Interest  rates  on 
treasury  bills  were  also  trade- 
able.  "It  was  typical  of  the 
kind  of  procedural  problem  we 
so  often  encounter,"  he  sighs. 
"But  very  soon  we  hope  to  be 
dealing  in  foreign  exchange  as 
welL" 

Albania,  which  was  carved 

Arben  Papajorgi,  a young, 
fresh-faced  trader  quickly 
points  out  has  “never 
worked". 

Despite  its  apparent  draw- 
backs. the  ruling  Democrats 
hope  the  bourse  will  take  off 
sufficiently  to  lure  in  the 
hordes  offoreign  currency 
dealers  milling  outside  the 
bank. 

Ten  brokers — representing  five  banks,  two  insurers  and 
three  individuals — sit  patiently  at  two  telephones 

polka-dotted  tie  and  a pencil 
moustache,  spends  much  of 
his  time  shouting  figures  from 
two  large  blackboards  in  the 
chamber.  The  dealers  are  cur- 
rently limited  to  bidding  on 
treasury  bills  and  privatisa- 
tion vouchers,  although  the 
government  hopes  companies 
will  also  start  listing  shares 
later  this  month. 

Last  Monday,  Mr  Meka  was 

out  of  the  remants  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  in  1913,  has  never 
had  a bourse  before.  For  toe 
moment  its  10  brokers — rep- 
resenting five  banks,  two  in- 
surance companies  and  three 
individuals — sit  patiently  be- 
hind three  wooden  tables  and 
two  telephones  in  the  centre  of 
the  chamber. 

A set  of  gilt-edged  clocks 
also  grace  the  wall  but  one,  as 

Since  the  collapse  of  com- 
munism. toe  traders  have  be- 
come an  everyday  fixture  on 
Tirana’s  pot-holed  backstreets 
where  they  blatantly  ignore 
authorities  to  operate  a flour- 
ishing black  market . 

With  few  capital  market 
"experts’’,  officials  paradoxi- 
cally now  see  the  dealers  as 
budding  brokers.  By  moving 
them  off  the  streets,  and  into 

the  exchange  they  hope  to 
clamp  down  on  the  illegal 
trade. 

So  far,  two — a former  fac- 
tory worker  and  a policeman 
— have  been  officially  li- 
censed. but  hundreds  more 
wou  Id  like  to  follow  suit  Al- 
though dealers  say  street  trad- 
ing is  a lucrative  business — 
most  make  $800  (£533)  a month 
compared  to  the  average  pub- 
lic sector  salary  of  $60 — many 
believe  the  bourse  would  offer 
them  extra  security. 

“Like  everyone  here,  I 
started  doing  this  because  I 
was  unemployed  and  could 
find  no  other  work”,  said  Bu- 
jar  Lamaj.  an  erstwhile  detec- 
tive. carefully  balancing  a wad 
of  notes  in  one  hand  and  a 
computer  in  the  other.  “I’d 
love  to  enter  the  stock  ex- 
change. It  would  mean  bigger 
security  and  higher  profits, 
but  like  everthing  else  in  Alba- 
nia getting  a license  is  a very 
corrupt  and  expensive  busi- 
ness." 
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Small  investors  take  on 

Eurotunnel  by  proxy 


Mark  Milner 

European  Business  Editor 


SOPHIE  L'H61ias,  a Paris- 
based  professional  in- 
vestors’ representative, 
is  wooing  Eurotunnel’s  Brit- 
ish shareholders  as  part  of  a 
campaign  designed  to  give 
small  investors  more  say  in 
the  company's  talks  with  its 
bankers  over  restructuring 
its  massive  debt  burden. 

Ms  L’Hetias  has  been 
brought  in  by  the  two  associa- 
tions representing  small  • 
shareholders  in  France  to  rep- 
resent them  at  the  annual 
meeting  later  this  month. 

Her  aim  is  to  collect  enough 
proxy  votes  from  small  share- 
holders to  give  them  a say  in 
the  restructuring  plan  under 
negotiation-  The  banks  are 
owed  about  £8  billion. 

“Many  [shareholders]  be- 
lieve that  we  haw  a say  in  the 
plan.  We  don't,  at  least  not  yet 
However,  we  do  have  the 
Dower  to  create  leverage  vis-a- 
vis  the  management  and  vis-a- 
vis  the  banks”. 

Ms  LHelias’  strategy  is  to 
collect  proxies  from  share- 
holders which  would  allow 
her  to  vote  their  shares  at  the 
annual  meeting  demonstrat- 
ing the  strength  of  small 
shareholders  ahead  of  toe 
special  meeting  that  will  have 
to  be  convened  to  approve  any 
restructuring  plan. 

“The  point  is  not  to  disrupt 
negotiations,  but  to  get  toe 
best  possible  terms  for  share- 
holders." she  says. 

Ms  L ‘Helios,  whose  usual 
role  is  as  a representative  of 
institutional  investors  m 
French  companies,  stresses 


Annua)  teml 

EuroCurowi  fiLXX 


?orm  of  Proxy 


her  independence.  She  has 
had  no  previous  involvement 
with  BurotunneL 
She  Is  keen  to  attract  sup- 
port from  Britain.  “This  is  a 
Franco- British  venture  and 

not  solely  a French  venture. 
UK  shareholders  have  as 
much  at  stake  as  French 
shareholders  and  it  is  time 
they  joined  forces  across  the 
Channel  and  showed  that  they 
are  the  true  owners  of  the  com- 


pany," she  says. 

Anyone  wishing  to  appoint 
i her  company,  Franklin  Global 
Investor  Services,  as  proxy 
should  fifl  in  the  proxy  forms 
as  shown  here  and  send  them 
either  to  Ms  LHSlias  at  Frank- 
lin Global  Investor  Services, 

1 rue  du  Faubourg  St  Honore 
75008  Paris,  or  care  of  the 
European  Business  section, 
the  Guardian,  119  Farringdon 
Road,  London  EC1R  3ER. 


Artur  Morka  in  Ztotoytja 


TWO  years  ago  Zlotayrja 

■ could  have  been  called  a 
ghost  town.  Now,  though  un- 
employment is  still  around  24 
percent.  It  is  trying  to  build  a 
tourist  industry  on  the  back  of 
an  unlikely  asset 

The  secret  is  the  name.  Zlo 
toyrja  Is  Polish  for  “place  for 
digging  for  gold".  Not  that  the 
town,  population  20,000,  is  sit- 
ting on  Klondike-sized  depos- 
its of  the  precious  metaL  In- 
deed. the  area’s  only  workable 
metal  deposit  is  the  rather  less 
glamorous  copper  and  the 
nearby  copper  mine,  at  Leg- 
nica, provides  the  bulk  of  the 
Jobs  in  the  area. 

No  one  can  remember  exact- 
ly who  dreamt  up  the  idea  of 
the  idea  of  exploiting  the 
name  by  running  an  annual 
gold-panning  competition. 

But  now  2,000  tourists  from 
across  Europe  turn  up  for  the 
early  summer  contest  Partici- 
pants stand  in  a cold  lake  and 
try  to  find  five  small  pieces  of 
gold  added  by  the  jurors 
into  20  kilograms  of  sand. 

Competitors  use  the  meth- 
ods of  the  California  gold  rush. 
They  place  sand  into  a pan. 
submerge  it  under  water,  and 
carefully  shake  and  tilt  the 
contents.  Professionals  can 
find  all  tiie  pieces  in  less  than 
two  minutes.  Others  spend 
more  than  20  minutes  unable 
tofind  anything. 

Tourists  who  come  to  the 
city  to  take  part  or  just  to 
watch  the  gold  festival  are 
spending  money.  During  this 
year’s  contest,  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  the  only  hotel  in 
town  had  no  vacancies. 


A whole  new 
world  of  exciting 
investments, 
if  you  know 
where  to  look. 


For  an  exciting  investment  with  serious 
long  terra  growth  prospects,  turn  to  the 
developing  world  - with  the  new  Schroder 
Emerging  Countries  Fund  pic. 

This  new  investment  trust  aims  to  invest 
in  the  brightest  opportunities  in  Asia.  Latin 
America,  Eastern  Europe  and  Africa:  where 
countries  are  entering  or  have  already  entered 
a period  of  rapid  industrialisation  - and 
potentially  offer  dramatic  stock  market  growth. 

These  opportunities  will  be  tracked  down 


by  one  of  the  UK’s  leading  emerging  markets 
fund  managers  - Schroders.  With  our  extensive 
local  resources  we  arc  in  an  excellent  position 
to  identify  companies  with  the  very  best 
growth  prospects. 

Turn  potential  into  profit,  with  Schroders. 
Invest  in  the  Schroder  Emerging  Countries 
Fund  pic. 

For  more  information  call  0800  002  000  or 
return  the  coupon.  Brochures  arc  expected  to 
be  sent  out  short!}  after  2nd  July. 


Euwcats 


Call  0800  (X)2:Ot)OoUof,n,rob 

Lines  open  This  weekend '’9a^^v4pm 


TO.  SCHRODERS.  CUSTOMER  SERVICES  DEPT. 
01675  FREEPOST.  LON  7109  LONDON  EC4B4PD. 
Pkase  send  me  a brochure  and  application  forms  for  the 
Schroder  Emerging  Countries  Fund  pic. 


Schroders 


Past  pirjormaihe  o not  necessarily  d gtihk-  to  the  future. 
The  i vine  of  imvximcnis  am!  the  income  from  them  may 
fall  as  well  as  rise  ana  tnwswrs  may  not  get  hark-  the 
amviuti  they  oriyinaUr  imsicd  Potential  investors 
xhouhi  he  aware  that  MiudMMf  in  emerging  countries 
unvhvs  an  ijpr'tv  uratwe  itegnc  <■/  risk.  The  Company 
will  emit  in  Ktrnriiics  whh  h are  not  denominated  or 
quoted  in  sterling  and  utoremeais  m exchange  rales  mar 
eanw  the  mine  of  the  Compiiny '<  seenritirs  tu  fluctuate, 
lareslmeat  in  the  Company  shouhl  he  regarded  as  lung 
term  in  luiture. 

Issued  by  Schroder  I meatmen!  Management  Limited, 
regulated  by  IMRO. 
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Market  suffers  rate  cut  hangover,  page  22 
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Financial  Editor:  Alex  Brummer 
Telephone:  0171-239-9610 
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Republican 
contender  is 
being  pushed 
by  advisers 
to  ditch  his 
economic 
principles, 
writes  ALEX 
BRUMMER  in 
Washington 


Travelling  light . . . Bob  Dole 
boards  plane  on  campaign 

trail  PHOTOGRAPH;  ERIC  DRAPER 
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We  can  cut 
taxes,  reform  the 
tax  code  and 
balance  the 
budget 

Bob  Dole  on  the 
deficit  he  dubbed  a 
stealth  tax  on 
Americans 

We  have  the  first 
investment-led, 
low-inflation 
expansion  since 
John  Kennedy 
was  President. 
Our  history  is 
that  expansions 
end  when 
inflation  moves 
out  of  control. 
But,  at  present, 
we  have  low 
inflation  and 
capacity  rising 
rapidly 

Lawrence 
Summers  .deputy 
treasury  secretary 

We  can’t  afford 
to  go  the  voodoo 
economics  route 
again 

Martin  Baily,  White 
House  economic 
adviser 


The  last  temptation  of  Bob  Dole 


T WAS  a typical  Bob  Dole 
moment.  Speaking  at  a 
rally  in  the  heartland  of 
car  country  at  Warren, 
Michigan,  the  Republican 
presidential  candidate  ac- 
idly quipped:  "I  can’t  tell  you 
how  glad  I am  to  be  able  to 
make  this  speech  before  Presi- 
dent Clinton  got  a copy  of  it 
and  delivered  it  himself." 

This  was  not  the  inspirational 
stuff  which  American  citizens 
have  come  to  expect  of  their 
leaders  but  reflects  the  reality 
of  the  1996  race  for  the  White 
House  as  run  by  the  introspec- 
tive Mr  Dole. 

Each  time  bis  campaign 
comes  up  with  a bright  idea  — 
such  as  going  national  with 
the  tough  Wisconsin  plan  to 
force  the  dispossessed  off  wel- 
fare —he  is  pre-empted  by 
President  Clinton.  No  sooner 
had  Mr  Dole  this  week  out- 
lined his  new  belief  that  “we 
can  cut  taxes,  reform  the  tax 
code  and  balance  the  budget” 
than  the  President  was  on  his 
feet  at  the  Princeton  gradua- 
tion ce reman  ies  proposing  his 
own  tax  breaks,  in  the  shape 
ofa  $7.9  billion  (£5.3  billion) 
plan  to  assist  those  in  higher 
education.  The  Clinton  move 
was  another  deliberate 
spoiler  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's political  advisers  (but 
opposed  by  the  US  Treasury) 
designed  to  burnish  his  tar- 


nished credentials  as  a sup- 
porter of  lower  taxes. 

Mr  Dole  has  never  been  a 
great  believer  in  the  art  of  sup- 
ply side,  tax  cutting  econom- 
ics. His  dirt-pom'  upbringing 
in  the  small  town  of  Russell, 
Kansas,  where  friends  and 
neighbours  were  driven  to 
early  graves  by  the  burden  of 
debt,  triggered  his  lifelong  al- 
lergy to  deficit  financing. 
Throughout  12  years  of  the 
Reagan/Bush  administra- 
tions, Mr  Dole — as  a leading 
light  in  the  Senate— never  hid 
his  disdain  for  what  he 
regarded  as  profligacy  In  the 
public  finances. 

In  his  final  act,  before  leav- 
ing the  US  Senate  this  week, 
the  departing  majority  leader 
forced  a vote  on  an  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  budget 
And  he  used  a campaign 
speech  to  suggest  that  the  defi- 
cit was,  in  effect  a "stealth 
tax"  which,  through  the  inter- 
est charges  on  the  national 
debt  was  costing  the  average 
working  family  $36,000  extra 
on  their  mortgage:  $1,400 
more  for  their  student  loan 
and  $700  on  their  car  loans. 
These  are  not  the  words  of  a 
Republican  who  would  be  eas- 
ily persuaded  by  the  tax-cut- 
ting nostrum. 

But  Mr  Dole — who  is  trail- 
ing his  Democratic  opponent 
by  17  points  in  the  opinion 
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polls — has  a huge  problem. 
The  election  economy  appears 
all  but  perfect  "As  a macro 
proposition,  the  economy  is  in 
the  best  shape  for  30  years," 
says  the  deputy  treasury  sec- 
retary, Lawrence  Summers, 
relaxing  on  a sofa  in  his  airy 
office  in  the  US  Treasury  • 
building  adjacent  to  the  White 
House.  "We  have  the  first  in- 
vestment led.  low  inflation  ex- 
pansion since  John  Kennedy' 
was  President  Our  history  is 
that  expansions  end  when  in- 
flation moves  out  of  con- 
trol. But  atpresent  we  have 
low  inflation  and  capacity  ris- 
ing rapidly,”  he  adds. 

As  one  of  the  most  senior 
members  of  the  Clinton  eco- 
nomic team,  albeit  one  with 
brilliant  academic  creden- 
tials, Summers  is  not  simply 
beating  the  drum,  the  data 
speaks  for  itself.  The  US  un- 
employment rate,  at  5.6  per 
cent  is  far  below  the  6 per 
cent  mark  most  economists 
regard  as  the  natural  level  of 
full  employment 

Sincj  August  1993, 7 million 
jobs  have  been  created.  Infla- 
tion Is  well  below  the  3 per 
cent  mark.  The  budget  deficit 
has  been  cut  in  half  to 
$130  billion,  to  where  it  repre- 
sents 1.7  per  cent  of  gross  do- 
mestic product  against  4.9  per 
cent  when  Clinton  took  over. 
And  the  Dow  Jones  has  soared 
76  per  cent— enriching  a 
broad  group  of  American 
savers. 

On  the  global  economic 
front  a combination  of  words 
and  co-ordinated  action 
among  the  G7  has  lifted  the 


value  of  the  dollar,  bond 
yields  have  been  ratcheted 
downwards,  Mexico  has  been 
rescued  from  near  disaster 
and  the  Nafla  and  World 
Trade  Organisation  treaties 
have  been  ratified. 

It  is  against  this  formidable 
statistical  backdrop  that  Mr 
Dole  must  make  the  case  that 
it  is  he,  rather  than  President 
Clinton,  who  is  better  quali- 
fied to  nurture  economic  ex- 
pansion. He  is,  of  course,  not 
entirely  without  weapons. 

PUmNGaside 
Whitewater  and 
the  character 
issues,  which  are 
certain  to  be  part 
of  the  Dole  ar- 
moury, there  are  a number  of 
more  subtle  economic  trends 
into  which  Mr  Dole  may  seek 
to  tap.  Although  unemploy- 
ment is  low,  concern  about  job 
insecurity  remains  high,  as 
symbolised  by  the  current 
strike  at  planemaker  McDon- 
nell Douglas,  where  workers 
are  demanding  greater  cer- 
tainty. The  present  growth 
rate  of  2.2  percent.  In  the  first 
quarter,  is  significantly  below 
where  It  has  been  historically, 
productivity  is  disappointing 
and  real  incomes,  for  most 
Americans,  have  been  flat. 

In  addition,  no  political 
leader,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, has  had  the  courage  to 
tackle  the  potentially  implod- 
ing finances  of  an  over-gener- 
ous social  security  system. 

Early  last  month,  in  an 
effort  to  put  some  intellectual 
punch  into  a campaign  going 


nowhere,  Mr  Dole  took  the 
first  steps  towards  forming  a 
brains' trust  of  economists  to 
direct  him  away  from  his  ob- 
session with  balanced  budgets 
towards  a more  broadly  based 
policy  that  addressed  some  of 
the  longer-term  weaknesses  in 
the  economy. 

The  six  wise  men  — pointy 
heads  as  some  commentators 
unkindly  called  them — were 
brought  together  in  the  Capi- 
tol conference  room,  under 
the  auspices  of  Senate  budget 
committee  chairman  Pete  Do- 
menici,  where  they  offered 
their  views  as  they  munched 
on  chicken  and  ribs  from  a 
fashionable  Washington  bar- 
becue eaterie. 

It  was  an  eclectic  group, 
which  included  the  Nobel 
prize- winning  economist 
Gary  Becker,  who  has  taken 
over  Professor  Milton  Fried- 
man's seat  at  the  University  of 
Chicago:  Harvard's  Martin 
Feldstein,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  President 
Reagan’s  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers;  John  Llpsky,  the 
tall,  thoughtful  market  econo- 
mist at  Salomon  Brothers  and  j 
Professor  John  Taylor  of  Stan-  i 
ford  University,  the  informal 
chairman  and  note  taker  of 
the  group. 

What  was  remarkable, 
given  the  different  back- 
grounds of  the  economists 
present,  was  the  degree  of  con- 
sensus among  them  on  what  is 
needed  to  spur  further  growth. 
"We  were  basically  a bunch  of 
economists  all  heading  in  the 
same  direction, " said  Mr 
Lipsky,  speaking  from  his 


Six  hardliners  who  tell  the 
candidate  what  to  think 


IN  ASSEMBLING  his 
panel  of  six  wise  men,  Bob 
Dole  has  sought  to  tap  all 
shades  of  economic  opinion. 
Unlike  Ronald  Reagan, 
whose  economic  views  were 
inspired  by  a group  of 
polemical  supply-siders 
from  relatively  obscure  ac- 
ademic backgrounds,  the 
Dole  group  is  far  more  con- 
ventional, drawing  upon 
some  of  the  most  respected 
names  in  US  economics  and 
Including  people  with  prac- 
tical business  experience. 
The  group  has  a strong 

monetarist  tinge  which  sug- 
gests that  Wall  Street  and 
the  bond  markets  should 
have  little  to  fear  from  a 
Dole  presidency — should  it 
ever  happen. 

The  six  economists  are: 

□ Gary  Becker  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the 
Hoover  Institution, 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the 
Chicago  School  following 
Milton  Freidxnan's  retire- 
ment and  the  passing  of 
leading  conservative  econo- 
mist George  Stigler.  Mr 
Becker  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  economics  in  1992  for 


his  ground-breaking  work 
on  “human  capital",  apply- 
ing the  laws  of  economics  to 
everything  from  education 
to  the  family. 

O  Martin  Feldstein  is  best 
known  in  Washington  for 
his  quarrels  Inside  the 
Reagan  White  House.  While 
there,  he  espoused  the  un- 
mentionable issues  of  tax 
Increases  and  tackling  the 
social  security  budget.  In 
the  broader  world  of  eco- 
nomics, he  is  best  known  as 
president  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  at  Harvard, 
which  has  been  responsible 
for  officially  declaring 
when  the  US  Is  In  recession. 
□ Charles  Wolfe  is  dean  of 
Rand  Graduate  School  and 
provides  economic  advice 
and  analysis  to  his  em- 
ployer, Rand  Corp.  He  fs  an 
expert  on  international  eco- 
nom  ic  comparisons.  Dean 
Wolfe  believes  Senator  Dole 
has  the  opportunity  to  lift 
the  US  growth  rate  to  3 per 
cent  annually  through  tax 
and  regulatory  reforms. 

. John  Lipsky  is  chief 
economist  at  Salomon 


Brothers  in  New  York,  hav- 
ing previously  been  based 
in  London.  Mr  Lipsky  be- 
lieves that  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  taking  a more 
cautious  approach  to  eco- 
nomic developments  in  the 
US  because  of  fears  of 
overheating. 

□ John  Taylor  of  Stanford 
has  emerged  as  chairman  of 
the  six-person  group.  Like 
Mr  Becker,  he  is  seen  as  a 
monetary  economist  and  is 
known  for  his  strong 
Republican  credentials. 
Ironically,  be  served  on  the 
Connell  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  George 
Bush,  a period  which  fellow 
Republicans  like  Bob  Dole 
would  sooner  forget. 

O Robert  Barro  of  Harvard 
is  one  of  the  less  likely 
members.  He  is  known 
among  economists  for  the 
theory  of  “rational 
expectations"-  This 
suggests  that  government 
attempts  to  manage  the 
economy  are  doomed  to 
failure.  He  believes  that  tax 
cuts  should  not  he  opposed 
simply  because  they 
increase  the  deficit. 


cherry-wood  panelled  office 
high  up  in  New  York's  World 
Trade  Centre.  The  themes, 
which  focused  on  tax  reform, 
were  not  shocking,  he  ob- 
serves. “What  would  have 
been  radical  is  if  we  had  con- 
sidered the  current  tax  system 
a model  of  efficiency  and 
logic,"  he  argues. 

What  emerged,  according  to 
another  participant  Mr  Feld- 
stein, was  a “menu  of  options" 
from  which  the  Republican 
candidate,  working  with  his 
political  advisers. could 
choose. 

The  remarkable  aspect  from 
Mr  Dole’s  point  of  view  is  that 
all  the  ideas  were  tax  related. 
Among  the  most  radical  dis- 
cussed was  wholesale  tax 
reform,  which  would  move  the 
US  to  a more  European  model 
in  which  direct  taxes  on  in- 
come were  partly  replaced  by 
a consumer  tax,  such  as  value 
added  tax.  This  was  seen  as  a | 
valid  approach,  in  an  economy 
in  which  the  taxes  on  capital 
(such  as  double  taxation  of 
corporations)  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  Western  world. 
But  it  was  considered  too  con- 
tentious for  the  voters  in  1996, 
though  tt  may  form  part  of  a 
future  Republican 
programme. 

The  group,  instead,  came  up 
with  a more  conventional  set 
of  ideas.  These  included: 


_ Income  tax  cuts,  not  dis- 
similar to  President  Reagan’s 
historic  move  in  1982.  It  was  - 
argued  that  this  would  com- 
pensate workers  for  slow 
wage  growth  in  recent  years. 
- Reducing  capital  gates 
taxes,  or  indexing  them  to  in- 
flation, to  lower  the  cost  of 
capital  and  stimulate  private 
investment — one  of  the  most 
serious  longer-term  deficien- 
cies of  the  US  economy. 

G The  creation  of' ‘personal 
security  savings  accounts", 
similar  to  UK  Peps,  to  allow 
individuals  to  shelter  savings 
from  tax.  without  having  to 
wait  for  retirement  to  enjoy 
them. 

□ Additional  tax-free  ac- 
counts to  allow  Americans  to 
save  money,  tax-free,  for  edu- 
cation expenses  and  medical 
care.  This  may  be  accompa- 
nied by  match  ing  federal 
funds  for  those  on  lower  in- 
comes who  take  this  route. 

□ A tax  incentive  for  families 
by  excluding  from  taxation 
part  of  the  income  in  house- 
holds with  two  earners. 

Most  of  these  ideas  — with 
the  exception  of  a switch  to  a 
consumption  tax  by  themil- 
leniunt  — may  seem  unexcep- 
tional. But  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
Dole,  with  his  fixation  on  the 
balanced  budget  they  are  po- 
tentially explosive,  requiring 
aPauline-style  conversion  to 


supply-side — renamed  for 
these  purposes  — "growth  eco- 
nomics”. In  language  reminis- 
cent of  the  Reagan  era,  those 
advising  Mr  Dole  in  favour  of 
the  programme  believe  it 
court  be  self-financing. 

EXTRA  revenues  of 
some  $90  billion  a 
year  could  be  gen- 
erated, effectively 
wiping  out  the  def- 
icit, if  the  econ- 
omy could  be  restored  to  trend 
E7S  growth  of 3. 3 percent,  in 
the  view  of  conservative  econ- 
omist Gary  Robbins,  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Innovation. 
Mr  Robbins,  an  adviser  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  Republicans,  argues 
that  slower  growth  since  1989 
has  cost  citizens  $1 ,337  in  in- 
come per  year. 

So  far,  Mr  Dole  has  not  de- 
cided which  of  the  reforms  to 
back.  But  the  Clinton  team  is 
already  sharpening  its  sti- 
letto. “We  can't  afford  to  go 
the  voodoo  economics  route 
aga  in."  says  White  House  eo> 
nomic  adviser  Martin  Baily. 
“Dole  has  a history  of  being 
more  responsible." 

But  as  the  struggle  for  Mr 
Dole's  soul  intensifies,  with 
advisers  urging  him  to  put 
clear  blue  water  between  him- 
self  and  President  Clinton, 
dej a -voodoo  becomes  a serious 
prospect 
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Across 

1 Scrawl  (8) 

5  Pay  attention  (arch.)  — or 
bend  over  (4) 

0 Snow  house  (5) 

1 0 Castle  — - a royal  house  (7) 

11  Home  base  (12) 

13  Day  nursery  (6) 

14  Wriggle  (6) 

17  Insolence  (12) 

20  Sloth  (7) 

21  Experience  — 
discrimination  (5) 

22  Abominable  snowman  (4) 

23  Scripture  (4,4) 

Down 

IMiss — spring  (4) 

2 Free  of  duty  (7) 


3  Murderous  (12) 
4LegaJ(6) 

6 Problem  — children  (5) 

7 Tedious  (8) 

8 Seldom  (12) 

12  Movement  — work  (8) 
15Cuttingtooth(7) 

16  Shrew  (6) 

18  Fold  (5) 


19Advanced  — a time  for 
sacrifice  (4) 
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